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ASIATIC SOCIETY OF JAPAN- 


minutes op the meeting. 

A Gi-neial Meeting of the Asiatic Society m* held at Uia 
I ftriiH]i Ihtilding, No. 54 y TeukJjD, on Wed nesting March 11th At 
4 v .m. The President, 8Dr Enjwt M- Batow, occupied the chair. 
Alice the minutes had been read and approved and various bciaiuess 
announcements had hewa made, the President tailed upon the 
Secretory. Mr. Droppers, to read hi* lecture ujkjii ShjUj( l Old 
Japanese Economic Theories In the light □! Modem Theories. 

Itv. Dmpfwnt then read his lecture as fol lawn. _ 

Mr. Frcfddoiit and Gentlemen,—Every society, in pi'nporlinn 
US it is civilised, is based upon some theory of bom&n relations. 
The theoretical foundations arc seldom nudorstood by the ordinary 
observer and may he even invisible to any member of the society; 
yet they Gjiint, and when the scientific interest Is awakened they 
will Sjo acknowledged. Physical environment indeed play* a not 
aulmpeitont part in the development of society. Exon accident 
and caprice have n curtain influence on the destinies of nation* 
as wet! aa of individuals. But these are minor influences, TCJw t 
{lives any society it* properly distinctive diameter, what really 
changes the organisation of society from time to time And afreets 
the well being of its members, it the social theory that eousriuuHly 
or unconscinualy affects the members of society. Hightly studied, 
tlie history of the notions of Europe and America is a continuous 
unfolding of various political I end religious thmifj. Nearly oveiy 
revolution during the last 1,000 years in Occidental nations was 
preceded by a well defined conflict of ideas, and the successful patty 
i o variably attempted to order society after its own theoretical 
Conception Of what a right Society should be, 

Nothing could he more 3ntere.itfug than the study cl the portal- 
economic theories of old Japan, especially during the Tefcagmwa 
period, and thfl Structure ol its HOciety ill the light of thofle 
Vol, niv,^13. 
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theories, But is order to carry out such an investigation thoroughly 
a very great amount of roBeaich is necessary. Cave moat be taken 
that representative writers only ahould be selected, as it often 
happens that nc&te thinkers are entirely nut nf harmony with 
their times and exercise little or no influence upon their contem¬ 
poraries or successors- Of representative writers certain parte of 
their speculations are often useless for the same reason.. The 
difficulties in the way of such an investigation have led me to 
postpone my inquiries into the acetal and political theories of 
ancient Japanese Writers and to consider only spec illations of the 
strictly economic IheoriatSr It must be borne in mind,, however- that 
no economic speculation, no matter liow narrow conceived, can 
bo entirely duuwialed from social and political elements. The 
economic life of ft nation is only a phase of its total life, and lor 
this reason all investigation touching the wealth of a country must 
more or lees bear upon the other forme of activity in society. 
Any severe separation therefore between the economic and the 
other social sciences must be held to be radically vicious and lead 
to barren results. 

The ancient order nf society in Japan is now pretty well 
understood. Outside of the noble ruling class, tho people were 
divided into four main orders, of whom the highest was the rtmnnti, 
the next formers, the third artisans, and the lowest the merchant 
class. This order dates probably from the earliest beginning of 
Japanese civilization. It is in fact a necessary outcome of a feudal 
aristocracy, exclusive and living for the most pert on the land. 
Each class was orgulnd throughout quite rigidly into a caste. 
B was not permitted for anyone cither to raise or degrade himself 
to another caste, and in general the son continued the occupation 
of his father, though this rule WU nob without its exceptions. 
While ibis System of society existed iti a way from the earliest 
times, it was greatly perfected and organised by the early Tokugawa 
rulers: and accordingly we fitul it at uo time so perfectly developed! 
as m the mo*t historical period of Japan. Whether this system 
of society ever caused hostile feelings or roused criticism, we do 
not know. Certainly Buoh feeling* find criticisms were never likely 
to see the light, Os the Tokugawa (Juvernmeu £ took care that only 
those who favoured their parlicular farm of government abould get 
the ear of the public. Bat probably this order of society seemed 
perfectly natural and right to everyone, with perhaps a very rare 
exception at long intervale of time. Even in western countries 
sociological criticism has always been much rarer than political 
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oritioism, juafl in Japan it* farmer seldom arose bocanre of the 
absolute ol into! Sect n&L contact wit}] the outside world, iTor 
instance Dazal ShandaE ,—m coonomiit who m bom Id IfldQ nod 
died in 1747,—makes a very strong argument against the principles 
ol free industry. The casta system, he declares, is noowsary to tho 
attfoly of tho state. " Agricultflre." he says, " U the foundation of 
ail other productivity, AIL ol&s&ts are fed by the farmer. When 
artisans and imrahAato increase, they merely fhuEdato the luxury 
of the people because they produce useless ooasmodltEM, A* the 

labour of the farmer, however, is essentially disagreeable. farmere 

ara generally anxious to got oat of thsir triad of wort. This must 
ha strictly forbidden by law, else the production of tbii UHI(dti#S of 
life will fc.ll below the amount required." 

At the present day such opin'ene Itrika mOet people a* 
exceedingly primitive, but to anyone who is at all acquainted with 
tiie. historical development of economics and economic theories 
in European, countries, it need not he said that these Ideas expressed 
by a Japanese econnmi'it in tiic 17191 Century were quite up to tlie 
titties. Nothing is more astonishing to students of economics than 
the capacity ol the average intelligent European at American to 
forgot bis own post, Take for instance thfl caato system, Xt existed 
for iha great majority of pe*>pt& in the central and western Staton 
of Europe even at the begSnaing of the 19th century. In Germany, 
until the reforms of B toi » in 1807, the great mass of the peanuts 
wero sctE&, for whom there wad no liberty of changing cither tlioir 
status or tholr occupation. As a rule no Individual of any class 
OOllld change Ilia industry. And - Sand Wa6 scarcely mors traalter¬ 
able than it was iu Japan. In England there Were all sorts of 
prohibitory regulations in the early part of the century, Skilled 
artisans were forbidden to emigrate ami the export of machinery 
wait prohibited. The penalty for selling Eng I tell wool abroad WAf 
death for fha second offence. In tact the principles of free sdjigix,- 
tion or of Ire* trade Imve never beta recognized by a»y cMliced 
country Of modem times previous to the present century with very 
slight exceptions. It should servo to moderate our pride in 
Occidental economic theories, therefore, to rente tuber that scarcely 
& century ago they were on very nearly a level with those 
of Japan, 

In these tator days the argument against all restrictive taws 
and legislation is based on ibd principle Ol free demand and supply. 
I know of no two words in the Engl lib language which are supposed 
to open greater stores of economic wisdom than demand and supply. 
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They ire in everybody's mouth, yet my own experience is that 
few people who consider these words the <[ open aBaame ,s of 
economic lore have anything hut a vague ideaof their meaning, 
Unraatriobed demand and supply is defended to-dny generally on 
the ground of the supposed economic harmony between the interests 
of the 5n(1 iviclu.nl and society. Everyone is supposed to know his. 
own business better than the state Or society can know it for 
him, Hence if every individuaE consults his own interests p and 
there is free competition, there will he the moat equitable distribu¬ 
tion gf commodities in society that ws can realize in this faulty 
world of OurS, The duel tine then of supply and demand is based 
on the freedom of the individual and the supposed desire of each 
to get as much as possible for as little exertion as possible. 

As a matter of fact, however, self-interest and freedom are 
very i n su fliei tci L forces to account- for the modern distribution of 
wealth l The truth is that it was quite as natural for people in the 
17th. and 18th c-enturiaa in Japan to believe its restriction ns for 
us to believe in freedom. In those days infect fairt t or what 
Adam Smith calls the “ simple and obvious system of natural 
liberty,” would not have done perhaps as well as tha excessively 
restrictive measures of the- age- In our own day, for instance, if 
there happens to be a short crop in any country, we. can generally 
trust to private initiation for the importation ol a sufficient amount 
from abroad, au:i accOrdin ply famines arc not likely to exist to'day 
in any civilised country. Eut this capacity to provide quickly jm& 
without much rigk a foreign supply to make good a deficit at home 
ifEslf depends on quick nsd cheap transportation f communication, 
and, to a certain extent, insurance. In the Japan of the I?tb 
eontury trengpgrtiitzQU was comparatively cosily and confined id 
local distriota of the country. Hence they did not and could not 
believe in free competition as a regulator ol demand and supply. 
On the Contrary, the theory was that the Government was tho proper 
regulator oi demand and supply. 

Per instance, it was a rule that the Government of each 
dsimyste nbould buy rice whan it was cheap and Sail it when the 
price was dear. The rule was honoured more m the breach than 
[ii the 'Observance. Nevertheless it was practiced in some parte of 
the country.. To-day I fancy lew ideas are more dead than that 
governments should in this way regulate the supplies of the 
neceasltiea of life. Some might even go so far as to say it would 
bo acting contrary to the l&wg ol Political Economy—not knowing 
exactly what they meant. But why it should contravene any 
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economic ]il', v illnt a government should store rice in timid of plenty 
and disburse it in a time of scarcity, or why this Etaotild not ba fulflliog 
the law of demand and supply eta much aa it individual a els&tal-d do it 
on their own account, is wbai I cannot understand, A more approx¬ 
imate form of ibc troth it Lhitl there is a good system of regulation 
and a bad ftJStem Of regnlation. Two or three Cftnturiea ago thGra 
waft itl Europe aO numb usahss, tyrannioftl!, and unfttOnomiaal 
interference on the part of the government with 4be affairs of the 
people chat a u Mural reaction eetoeb and all inter!ercno* waa though C 
c&ually injurious. But that the now idea) of absolute freedom from 
every kind of regulation jy as impracticable aft the old senseless 
abaolutiFur. is proved by the fact that in England, where the theory 
of economic ia fixes/urirs has been mow preached In tbs horn-boekE 
of political economy than anywhere eta. there Is to-day more 
legislative intexferoQee of a preteoiivt character in industry ihsu 
perhaps in any other country of thft World. 

This loads mo to the consideration of a most important die- 
Unction in economic theory, via., whether economic interest can 
be identified with what is known os eelf-interest, 1 need not 
explain that modern political economy is founded On the principle 
of self-interest —not necessarily sclflidiiicsi—but self-ioteresst, that 
is, the interest of each chic for himself with as much torndght as 
ie possible and aa much regard for the Interest of others a* ja 
absolutely repaired- One of the reason* why the mercantile classes 
were despised in old Japan is precisely hoc anno they were *(ippo>ed 
to work for their own interests, while the Samicrul aud governing 
cla&sfi'i were supposed to be free from this attribute. It au\ people 
who scoff at these id ms as enfiqcaiBd probably forget lhat lesfc 
than a hundred years itgo the same poiet of view prevailed in 
Europe generally, at least in most of the oonuMsa of the continent. 
Even to-day the merchant clftftft have a ecmewbat lower rank In 
the countries of Europe than the military and official class. Japan 
therefore was not behind other countries; in the 17th century, hut 
rather on a par with them. Yet l And o-ne distinction in an aid 
Japanese economist (Kumsaawft Banzan, l&l9-lEViJl) which shows 
ACumen. Ha sayft there is a difference between ttlf-iniereal and 
eeoBoroio interest. The former depends Gpun each one gaining as 
much as possible for himself whether this involves loss to others 
or not, but the economic interest, ha declarea advances the interest 
ol ouch and all without proving a loss to anyone. This distinction 
has been made in the West io late year* under a somewhat different 
name, viz., the sacial intftr&fit. Aft Ail example WO may take the 
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post office- It Jh not primarily lau for the sake of the revenue of 
the government, though many governments desire & revenue from 
it. F!or h. the price of postage proportioned to the cost; gf canning 
any particular latter. One loiter is carried a long distance, another 
a short di&t&nca for the some charge. In brief, the post office is 
tun Oo the social-economic principle. that Of giving to society at 
large the fullest benefit of a certain Important hind of communication 
with the sh'ght&ut amount of expense. This principle was not 
generally OF accurately understood 'in the feudal times of Japan, 
but that it was enunciated at at] in a time when there new w little 
opportunity for its application compared with the present day is a 
great tribute to the muteness of one eguuomio writer, from another 
point of view, Nlnouiiya Santoku, the well-known Japanese reformer, 
may be Sr id to have held a similar belief. 

If e question were asked with what system of economic 
thought in Europe the old Japanese economic ideas had most 
similarity, the enawei, it Eaems to me, would he the eyslein of the 
Physiocrats. You are aware that the Pbysioeratic school star-tod 
in Fiance about the middle of the last century; QueEu&y, the 
father af the system, published his first work about 17 6 £ and he 
was followed by a large number of brilliant writers. the elder Mira- 
beau, Morcier de la Jtisvi&re, Turgot, and Others. The fundamental 
doctrine gf this system of economies was that nil wealth originates! 
in theirtud of a country. In the case of industry upon land, they 
declared nature cooperates with man, while in other industries 
matt works without the asgistunee of nature. Accordingly, it in 
oniy in agricultural industry that WO have u net product Ot rout, 
which is the measure of the as a i stance of nature. Thus agrieul cure, 
they said, was a productive industry, while manufacture^ and 
Commerce Wpre sterile, because there was no net surplus. Or, to 
put it another way, hr manufactures the form of the commodity 
only is changed, in commerce it is transferred from place to another, 
while in agriculture there is a dedaita increase of commodities 
a real production by which the wealth of society is increased, From 
this fundamental idea of the productivity of land, sod rise sterility 
of manufactures and commerce, the physiocrats derived their 
oolovraiod canon of taxation, viz,, unique, ots fcjvt (Ofr'af, 

the single tar.—a tax to he levied upon the land in proportion to 
jts productivity. This tax was levied on. the land ownar^, mot to 
bur dim the agricultural populatioD- On the contrary, the object of 
ikaphyalooratH, wa-a to introdacft a reform on this very point. It 
was, however, in harmony with the phyahjeratia theory that ail 
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taxes ilo manor how levied, Inevitably terminated in the land and 
therefore nil iudintt taxes were only disguised Land (axes, falling 
Unequally it is true, but still terminating on tbe land, A emglo 
lamd tax was tha only just form of taxation, beeaftBS in this ease 
the mcidenea of the tax could ho clearly ironed. It fell upon the 
owner of tbe not surplus—the only thing which really could hear 
a tax according to the Physiocrats. This theory of the French 
school did not, strictly specking, originate in the middle of the 
I8th century, hut it was scientifically developed then for the first 
time. The germ of the Physiocratio theory we find expressed Id 
many wriicre before this time. Indeed Locke, who La often oUseed 
with the liberal mercantilists, also says that every tax lemon ales 
in the laud. 

Now I do not mean to say that in old Japan the economic 
theorieta had any well defined scientific theory like the Physiocrats' 
The Fhyaioeratje system of economics was one of the ruoat clearly 
defined systems the world has ever see 13, white in Japan there 
never WM a dearly defined system indigenous to the country-. It 
is in [jiet a very unusual phenomenon Lor amy country to elaborate 
a definite system of thought which 5 b distinguished hy the name 
Ot ft (Science. Even (I) Europe and America a science ia developed 
only after years of difficult groping by many men of many itilbQU- 
ptieH. It U therefore olmoat impossible to hope tbfct the Japanese, 
aedudod from the world in their ialncd-heme, Could have ever, 
unaided, constructed a system of economic thought. But rO far aa 
they went, in a somewhat rsgue and cn system Ei*d form, they held 
a sheeny of economics broadly similar to that of the pb," !.iocrets. 
For Instance, Dsk&I Bhundat makes a distinction between agrionl- 
tural products and the olher forms Of wealth. Moreover, the same 
writer declares that the land of a country U a source of wealth 
anti alt productivity finally depends upon the productiveness of the 
soil. A similar emphasis is laid, open the laud by the Japanese econo¬ 
mist. Sato Stimen (1 jfa-lSSil. He declares that political economy 
is the science which studies the method of extracting useful products 
from the 'and. All the studies therefore that enlighten man in 
Ilia efforts to secure a greater product from tbe soil—what we 
should cell the technology of agriculture—are to him put of the 
science of economics. Again, just as Qoeenay bad a practised 
object iu developing hie science, viz,, of enlarging the revenues of 
the Sovereign, 6u the Japnucse Monomials coneumtlj introduce 
as the most important part of their Bcienee thcae measures which 
increase the income of the lord. That every tax falls upon the 
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J&fld was not only expressly staled by some eeonomiats of Japan, C.Q. 
Da£o 1 Shundfti, but I suppose was regarded us too axiomatic to 
require demonstration. Accordingly, if tuxes were paid out of the 
produce oHhe land, the only method of increasing tbe revenue of 
the Sovereign was to promote measures of agricultural improvement, 
Jn other words, the famous mnxhiL of Quesuay, *' Jteidurea pay«ani t 
- p&UPfl? royuu w e, pntiTre ror/numCf flAlivn nl>" would have exactly 
expressed the economic ideas of tbs most enlightened Japanese 
oconomistfi. Possibly the trqth contained in ibe maxim would 
have etemed so self-evident to thim as hardly to excite 
notice. 

Per the Kamo veiiMni that physiciciatie ideas prevailed RO widely 
uniongr the ccouoiuiRis of old Japan, mercantile notions vrert con-. 
BpicuouH by their alienee- The speculations of the Tokygawa period 
on the subject of money never went to any rent depth, but ao fax 
oh they went they were remarkably free froEii errors. For Lnslance, 
Caiii Bbundai in his work Kfimtt Itoht atateE that Ci money does 
not have any utility as ft commodity, but only because it is 
exchangeable for what people Want/’ Likewise be whB strongly 
opposed to iuiy debasement of the coinage—ft popular measure Lx* 
bis dry which ha condemned in moft 1 forcible language. Hu even 
went so fur os to say that money should he perfectly pure, not 
perhaps recognizing the utility of a certain amount of alloy iu gold 
and silver to preserve them hotter from loss by tbnaion, la one 
of bis chapters he lays it down as etu historical foot that when an 
interior et>in was issued the good coin disappeared—proving that be 
had tt definite conception of whnt is known Greab&m's Law- J4e 
wfts the consistent enemy of all forme of paper money, os he 
affirmed that ell money must puEEEES intrinsic value. Of the Inw? 
regelating the value of paper money he seems to have had co 
definite perception, perhaps for the reuson that he thought even 
the slightest issue of paper n 0 Les & form of dishonesty. 

The absence of mercantile ideas in Old Japan dees not seem 
to me difficulty to explain. In Europe the popularity of cnertftu- 
tiliHTB is attributable to the sudden development of international 
trade end the influx of treasure from the newly discovered American 
mines in the 16th century and the co&B&guerit prestige of Spain. 
Tlie glamour that hung over Spain and the fahnlous reports of her 
wealth nud power had the effect of on Illusion. All of the countries 
of Europe were attacked by ft desire for treasure, and framed laws 
and fought buLiles lor the balance of trade. But in Japan all these 
elements were wanting. She had uo foreign trade of any import- 
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»■>««. SI., did not rslj on foreign «™a„„ to «„„„ , reM 
Saving gold ood Aifvor mines within tb e c<> n Dt ,y In ohnndnust fc- 

her own needs. 

Furthermore, was free from the nocesai xy 0 j securing 

]" B<> h(>ftriUof * he ™*W* is ondsrto Carrion war* with 
her neighbours. Fur centre* ahe lived b udatfoa, imd noth in 
her aztemal relations ft „d b her Internal affairs, r[iI(5cl ^ it 

never did in any other Age or country. 

dbtrr IJ m[!7 fltbflPUiflted ° Ut ^ ia naari ^ ^tho^atry 

Strict* of 03d Japan money taUMwtfQU ware carried on only to 
* very limited extent. The farmer p^j hie tax„ b kind, The 
tl W matorl^ 0 Hhe tord end clothing Of hi* family were raised 
on die i.nmedmtc (and and prepared MthEn the houeetold. The 
practice-, of barter waa utawriy common. It is before not 
diihon.t to understand why mercantile idcae never found lodgement 
m JBpaa. Aa Eagsehot points out in one of hie book», the very 
simplicity of the earner stagw of economic aocicty La calculated to 
give tp the pa-plo Of these times clearer economic ideas in wm* 
rc-spccia than prtflMl in modern times. At present the complexity 

Of economic phenometm producer trrom that only the moat careful 

Emeiiuhc mveatigiuioij can dispel, We See only the surface of the 
p -tmomena and me thus much more easily misled by thetn + 

. In regard to the Ewpe of political economy the old Japanese 
enters tank twth a Wdd er asd immWH view than modern wono- 
uhrls. Wider ill the sense that they included many topic* which 
would to-day he included uEldar separata acieoctti, a „cb ft* politico 
or technology, but narrow b the Sense that they excluded soma or 
the most Important branches of distribution and exchange. On the 
deepest problem of political economy, viz., that O l value, ttuyneem 
scarcely to have touched at all. For instancy Sato ShiUcU defines 
the science of political .economy as the science which treat* of tha 
production of material wealth from the land. He divides tha 
subject into four partH. First, that winch treate of the necessary 
preliminaries of production, the organination of eociety and gulifi. 
caiicpng of tile sovereign, and the character of the people. Under 
this head he discusses the moral elamenla entering into tlm science. 
Second, he inijuirvE into the natural resources of the country ; the 
distribution of animal and vegetable life, and the extent of tha 
mineral resources. Third, ha investigated the special aid* to produc¬ 
tion, ouch u communication, education, etc., and Fourth, uuuaLim 
of preservation, especially taring institutions,' called Gt*a, aaid to 
have been invented by him. White thia classification 5e not wholly 
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scientific, yet it does mot l&ofc uaefnd elements which, had they been 
developed, might have led to fruitful results. One of the greatest 
misfortunea of the old economists in Japan was that they did not 
found a school which eould developc find rectify scientific cpeettla- 
timu. Ail systematic inquiry was tacking, and each man started 
anew, thus hampering very largely any organic progress of the 
science. Dazai Stnindai, a prior economist, bod even a more general 
conception of tire ociance than Shitiou, He defines political economy 
Us follows: ,H The alienee that treats of government, and 1 Ei rota¬ 
tion to the people, or the hesi system of administrating a country. 
The abject of economic study ie the refinement of the character 
of the people and of ad vansing' civilization.” In this definition tho 
proper object of political economy in the modem S&qSC of tho term 
is almost test sight of, and the production of wealth being only one 
of the objects of government, would hold a very subordinate place 
in tiie science of economies according: to' the ideas of old Japanese 
economists. tVbat has bean called the art or application of econo- 
inic social principles to govern suenc and society seemed to them 
much more important than tho more explanation of economic 
phonomana. 

And yet there was, an important grain of truth in their point 
of view, What is oaUed tho orthodox or olasuieal school of econo¬ 
mics has too often etimed lu conceiving that the ends of political 
economy wars entirely served, if only it wars ahown, how under 
certain hypothetical condition a, say of free competition, self .interest , 
free contract, and a minimum Of government [anarchy phu the 
police cane table, afl Carlyle baa it) wealth were produced and 
distributed- Prom these so called economic laws certain deductions 
were mode as to the best method of increasing the wealth of a 
nation, and then by another vault of reasoning the inference was 
drawn tliat these dcductioia& worn invariably correct and applicable. 
Kow this whole structure of the .supposed scientific system of 
economics reat& on a very shaky baaia. The foundation is antiraly 
hypothetical, and scarcely an aennemist to-day would dare to 
Ray that it is otherwise nr that it eorreapouds accurately with the 
conditions nf life. Moreover, even if tho preliminary hypothesis 
did correspond with fact, yet the conclusion, though true, might not 
be occfiptlbla to ue for practical purposes. Wc might indeed fiud 
the to'called Jaws of political economy highly useful and interesting, 
net however to follow impiicity but rather^ to train nnr judgment or 
even if necessary to worn cs as a danger sigaaL It does not follow 
because we know how to iocreose the wealth of a nation that we 
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At all times ir.n(I places should &Essk to increase it. We tn&y oven 
at t-imea demand that the perpetual desire for UIOtb wealth be 
moderated, or that other powers of el nation be strengthened at the 
expense ot wealth. In substance, the difficulty under which the 
orthodox econora: Bt s LavC laboured lb this ; t ij ey have not undcr- 
.Siand that man lb by nature a variable, progressive or, if you wish, 
a moral individual. You cannot define man wholly as a wealth 
producing animal, because he constantly sacrifice.! wealth for other 
objects, bettor and warao, and ihi-rctfore she whole idea of the 
narrow orthodox school of basing ecOnOmic laws on certain rigid 
hypotheses is an eHisaoulftiing process which can only redound to 
the injury of economics and aootety. It ia importsnt to note at 
this point that the greatest writer^ on podiiwd economy have never 
in f»ct eosifLued tbemsotvw to the narrow point of view hare des¬ 
cribed. AllflOSS without axpediiion all the leader! of economic 
scion ce i Adam Smith, Malibu a, Jean Baptiste Say, even iticardo 
discuBBed practical matters .in their sotenEifie boohs- John Stuart 
Mill in his great work on Polatii=n-L' Economy goes O0t Of hie way to 
examine all sort* of questions not directly concerned wish the 
iucre&ao ov decrease of wealth; Sand tenure In various eounlrh-s, she 
moral foundations ot private property, poor laws, equation, envi’ 
gratioo, eta, But tfte disciples of the founders wore men of a 
differed t atimp, They aiaumod a type of man devoted to (ho single 
object of accumulating as much wealth fru poaaLblft at as little 
ostn-use of effort nod sacrifice as possible. fiomatiinea they would 
add that the desire of immediate wealth must be tempered by a 
certain amount or foresight, that is, immediate interests might be 
postponed to remoter Entafeate, but further than this they rarely 
wept. Sow, compared With this view of economics, the indefinite 
and shifting view of thn old Japanese economists Bourns to mC 
preferable. Both are indeed wrong. The Japanese were hazy, hut 
the orthodox Western economists were too often doctrinaire and 
ruthless, Tlio real difficulty with the Japanese oeouomista waa that 
they never conceived of & definite Moaioimc point of view, and by 
thia I do not mean the economic man of Weateru orthodoxy, hat 
a real titan with economic Lutero&la sometimes paramount but also 
sometimes subordinate to other intaveata. The Japanese economi-sta 
never succeeded properly in giving economics a definite stains in 
the social ectencea, which is only another way of saying tbftt they 
did not try to give any orderly thought to man's economic activity 
iu relation co ail his other social interests. They made scat lari eg 
discoveries o^t value, but did not construct any fruitful or definite 
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system of thought. T^e orthodox: Western system of economics 
ia a skeleton of uifttt, a beautiful machine, wall knit together and 
pleasing to the scientific mind 1 «uuk of its consistency and 
articulation. The Jepsnrsa conception of economics may be ocm- 
parcd (o one of tha artistic jet rndim biliary sketches of man, so 
often seen in the popular Japanese picture hooks— el suggestion 
hare and there but not a man. 

What attracts one most in reading the speculations of the old 
.Japanese economists is not so much their special theories nf wealth 
or their doc Irinas of money as what they think is bo self evident 
as not to need explanation. Their tilence ie more eloquent at times 
than their utterances^ For in tb nse days to affirm what may be 
called almost the popular truisms of b>day would have been the 
greatest heresy, One of the ruling ideas of old Japan waa that to 
live for one’s self was ignoble—and because the tftfjuuraf lived 
wholly and entirely devoid of any desire to advance his Own 
interest in any economic sense ho was honoured above other 
clones. Henry Flack in bis preface to ''Lotos Time in Japan, 11 
cays; "I have tried to abuw that the Japanese have as much to 
teach us as we have to teaob them, and that what they can after 
ua is, on the whole, of ft higher and noble! 1 order tfc&Q what wfi can 
offer them, Japanese civilization is based on altruism, ours on 
egotism," If the preceding words ware turn I should bfc glad to 
defend the stats of society and the social and economic ideas of the 
Old Japan against the competition theories of to-day. Ent it seems 
to me that Henry Flack exaggerates. True, the Jn pan esc honouxod 
loyalty above self-interest, and &Q far they bad a moral ideal superior 
to ears, at lenat in our economic life, But it was a narrow loyalty 
—confined not only to a email locality, but to particular clnfiees., 
Tbs merchants and artisans were despised and down.trodden. 
It was not national and social. The Japanese, moreover, never 
rose to the idea of progressive amelioration in the old days — 
an idea that ia worth more to ua than any number of theories of 
greed and aggrandisement. In truth, cmr actual life is much better 
than Our economic theories—while in Japan actual life was perhaps 
somewhat worse. Ah Buskin points ent* this is the first century 
in whish we hold an economic theory of Eifa absolutely and entirely 
inconsistent with cur religions life. In economics it is each one 
for himself. Tha lust for gain is sanctioned by the most approved 
■authorities—while onr religious teachers preach the law of self- 
denial and interest in others. This is the source of our l&th 
■century hypocrisy I suppose. la there not danger that if we 
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continue du the tame lines as at pretent we shall soon regard each 
Other an the Roman augurs did ? 

The old Japanese watchword was stability, and nothing more. 
And they thought that thair form of society would last forever* 
Bow many attempts by other nations were made to open the 
country and to come into contact with the people during the 
Tokugawa rigime ? lint every attempt uhiil the middle of our 
century was met by a a lam nerqaai, In effect every envoy was 
told that Japan refused to admit strangers j because it was contrary 
io her ancient polity. From time immemorial, they were told* 
the state and society had been astabliahad on certain unalterable 
principles, that these principles were wise and good, and could 
not ho improved f th&l tinder them the people wars oontcutad and 
peaceful, aud foreignais entering the country mruid serve only to 
destroy the nucieni perfection of the side. Thie, iifr something like 
this, would have been the reply to any attempt to open the country, 

Aud this system, ao ancient, so seemingly immutable, has 
utterly broken down and is scarcely more than a regretful memory 
in tho minds of a now and eager generation. Public opinion in 
Japan to-day regards the ancient doctrine of exclusion as ft huge 
mi stake, and many believe that hud Japan been open to trade and 
travel the spirit of enterprise and adventure that has always 
characterized the people would have gtewn folly as rapidly as in 
jiny Western nation. 

Tina watchword of the West has bean progress or amelioration 
rather than stability, aud a noble watchword it ig. It will take 
ne far if wo only truly study it and obey its rule#. But is Our 
present interpretation of ft true ? Does it accept ell the elements 
■of our life that make for a really civilized Society f Will Our present 
interpretation of Social amelioration last ? Will the present striving 
for wealth and the heaping up Of possessions remain for OvOr? 
Will it bo B&id of us that we used our highest inteliecfoal efforts 
to Swell our pergonal revenues even if thereby we robbed Our 
neigh hour Df h:S daily bread? Mirny there are who think ao-~ 
who hope for ever to live under the savage rule of competition and 
thus evolve cheaper aud more luxurious commodities until the 
world Is sated- But tho moral sen Be working in timD teliE ns no. 
Our present social conditions would liavc been regarded with con¬ 
tempt by the ardent reformers who lived ft hundred or more years 
ago, juRt as their conditions wuuld have been despised by those who 
lived in the middle ages. Each era Uvea for iteel-f and forgets the 
promises of the childhood. 
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A manuscript work, entitled the c ‘ Wonders of Mature,” pre¬ 
served in the Boyal Library at Tatis, by m Arabian writer, 
Me hemmed Eoswinf, who flourished in the seventh. century of the 
Hegira, or At the close Of the thirteenth Century of OUT era. Elides 
Several curiums remarks on termites, earthquakes, and the successive 
changGH of position which the land and sea have undergone, we 
meet with the following beautiful passage which is given as the 
narrative of Kidhz, an. aLlegoriool personageI passed one day 
by a very ancient and wonderfully populous city, and ashed Ode 
of it® inhabitants bow long it had been founded. “It is indeed 
a mighty city,” replied ho j, “ We know not how long it ha® existed, 
and out ancestors were on this subject a® ignorant as ourselves. *® 
Five centuries afterward®, as I passed by the some place, I could 
not perceive the slightest vestige of the city. I demanded of a 
pennant, who was gathering herbs upon its former Site, how long 
it had been destroyed. i£ Iu south, a strange question ! “ replied 
he ; r ‘ the ground hero haa never been different from what y(m now 
behold it."— 11 Was there not Of old,” said I, Jl a splendid city 
here V 1 —" Kever,” answered he, rp aa far a® we ha vs seen, and 
never did our fathers spank to na of any such ," On my return 
there SOO yearn &ctejwa(d®, l found the sea in the sitmu place and 
on its shores were a party of flshenc*n of whom I inquired how 
long the land had been covered by the waters? 11 Is this a 
question/ 1 said they, 11 iot a man like yon?” This spot has 
Bbw&ye been what it is now,” I again returned fjOQ year* affcer x 
wards and the sea had disappeared- I inquired of a man, who 
steed alone on the spot, how long ago this change had 
taken place, and he gave me the' same answer a& I had 
received before. Lastly, on coming back again after an 
equal lapse of time, I found there & flourishing city more 
populous and more rich in beautiful buddings that the city £ 
had seen the firat time, end when I would fain have informed myself 
ccnearning its origin, the inhabitants anawerad me, “ Its rise is 
last in remote anquiiy ; we are ignorant how long it has existed,, 
and our fathers were on this subject aa ignorant a® our wives.” 


At th* close of the lecture the Chairman Htafced that the 
euhj&dt was one of great interest in many way®, and hoped that 
a full discussion might be given to It, The question of the influence 
of ftlfruiatig moves in the economic life of a people was just present 
before the public, and he would like to have erpreasiong of opinion 
on this point. 
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Mr. J. Caroy Hall spoke at length, giving an excellent account 
of the rise and decline of the so-called orthodox English school 
of economics. He contended that it had been scientifically demon¬ 
strated that altruistio motives were as much a part of human 
nature as the selfish ones. He thought Adam Smith and John 
8tuart Mill comparatively free from the rices of the orthodox 
economists, bat he did not agree with the statement of the lecturer 
that Ricardo was free from blame. Ricardo, Malthas, Senior, 
Fawcett, and Jevons had all contributed to this economic narrow¬ 
ness. But as foretold by August© Oomte, many years before, the 
school had declined, and tbe historian of Political Economy in the 
new Edition of the " Cyclopedia Britannica ’* was Mr. J. K. Ingram, 
a strong opponent of the old egotistic school of economics. 

The Rev. T. S. Tyng stated that the lectarer had used tbe 
phrase “economic point of view" and he thought that meant that 
you could separate the economic man from the religions or moral 
or political man. He thought the old economists studied man as 
they found him not as they would like him to be. They studied 
the real forces and best conditions of the production and distribu¬ 
tion of wealth, and he thought this tbe right way rather than to 
mix up economic interests with morals, religion, etc. He felt 
certain that hunger and poverty were the great incentives to the 
production of wealth, and if this stimulus were taken away society 
wonld relapse into misery and poverty. 

Rev. C. E. Garst spoke of the origin of the tax on agricultural 
land ill Japan. He showed that it was a great mistake of the 
feudal period in Japan to tax only agricultural land, and not all 
land that had value. In the United States it was estimated that 
the value of agricultural land was only one-tenth of the total land 
value of the country. He explained the indifference of the fimurai 
and ruling classes of Old Japan to money matters because they 
lived on the wealth produced by others. They were a species 
of parasites. 

Mr. Clay M&cCauley said that he thought the best test of the 
value of old Japanexe theories and modern theories of economies 
was to be found in their results. The wealth of Europe and 
America as compared with Japan wab an answer to which was the 
better system. He did not say that free competition was an ideal 
theory, but it had been an enormous force in developing the wealth 
of the West. 

The President called upon the lecturer to make some con¬ 
cluding remarks. 
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Mr. Droppers Said t]:Ei- substantially be agreed with th* 
remarks of Mr. Halt, Ha did not wiah to exoucrftte Ricardo frmu 
atL blame, but be did not believe that Ricardo WftB SB bad AS some 
of his sucuu&^curs m limiting economic interests of mem to purely 
selfish mofives. He further expressed hi* istroiag disagreement with 
the vErw* itdvirnced by Mr. Tyng. The latter bad used the phras* 
the " it- *t tarnations of pjioducmg and distributing wealth.” That 
wag prei;.sefy the question lander" discussion, What were th& 
* L be-t conditions ? If It was impossible to conceive of the ooudilEona 
of wealth without En trod Lining the moral qualitiE-a and social rela¬ 
tione of wan. It was equally impossible to speak of the 11 actual 
ina.fi r ‘ of LLm ecoBonnie world because there were all Glasses of men t 
and men was nut a being with unehaugetibki attributes, but was 
of ?. progressive character, lira question was what kind of con¬ 
ditions ur what hind of man did Me. Tying seleot. Hr. Gnrstfs 
contention that the and noble classes in Old Japan wore 

indifferent to money mailers because they ware unproductive— 
living on the wealth produced by others—Mr. Droppers did not 
wholly agree with. The ftmurai were no more unproductive than 
any other body of similar men in the West, c.p. the standing armies 
of European countries. 

The IhresidetU thaijftcd the lecturer for his paper and declared 
the meeting sojourned. 


A General Meeting of the Asiatic Society wag held in the 
Pariah Building, No. ol, Tsuldji, on Wednesday, April Stb, at 
4 p,in- The Viee-lbesldeDt, Rev, D. 0. G-reene, occupied the Chair, 
After the preliminary bKeiuoss of the meeting a™ settled. 
Dr. Greene c-dleil npon Mr. E. W. Clement to read his paper ffh 
HH Chineae Refugees of the 17tb Century in MLtO-” 

At :bs clfiFjE of the reading the Chairman called Upon the 
members for expressions of opinion on the various points of 
Lbe paper, 

Mr, Lloyd stated that the name of Ingeil Was mentioned in 
the paper* aa one of tbe Chinese refugees- He explained that 
Ingen bad established a sub-sect of the Zen, called She Ob aka sect. 
Ha want to Ryu to, where he founded a temple in which contem¬ 
plative tenets of the Zen ware upheld* with, however, certain differ¬ 
ences. The priests of this sub-sect stilL wove certain Chines* 
articles of apparel and retained certain Chinese customs. 
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temple was situated bfitwwa 
I’uah.mi and TJji. It wag & fins tempi* and in good condition whoa 
hulasi baw 1ft* The priests wore the Chinese hat And ihm, but 
each as were worn in the Court. 

Dr. D. o. Wn* on rising, Md-Tk subject which ftofuiar 

7*" b “ treAt0a ] “ hiB Y6SJ iQter&5tin ^ P»P««rt»lii]f de^rved 
in the traniHmtiuus of this Boole*, The opinion fa widely 
prevalent among Japanese scholars that th«» M f ugM3 f„ m nh i*. 

■"“*??* mSterial COUttibTltian *> Ln®«W* moTtment 
With which, the House of Mi to has bean identified. They were 

. rly men of great weight of character. This i a evinced by the 
impression which the? made i^pon the Jcpaneee associated with 
tham and the cheerful recognition of the rains of their (*«»«, It 
was no mill teteo of reep&ct, for example, that one of them 
Should have been asked to write the famous epitaph of EuMnobi 
Masoahige to be seen on the monument near the MmELtogawa 
m Hiflgo. The esflayist has called attention to other servicee, not 
necessarily important in th«n B elvae fc but noteworthy because the? 
help US to understand tbs position which thane eniles had won 
ia the land of their adoption. It CMttdnly nt a most honourable 
PDfrfiou. Still current opinion regarding the part they played in 
preparing for the Restoration of i$«e, a & well as with regard to 
the Imperialist movement itself, is based upon » view of that 
movement which latter and mere impartial students will hardly be 
able to accept. That the work of the House of hfiio was of great 
importance cannot bt doubted, but it is by no means certain that 
it would have been engceerful had not the opening of the country 
to foreign intercourse served to develop a new type of patriotism 
and a keener sense of the necessity of national unity. It may 
farther he questioned Whether the mtn who stood forth, in the 
Struggles immediately preceding the Restoration, as the leadens of 
popular opinion were at heart friendly to the movement which they 
professed to represent; whether the goal they set before themselves 
was realty the Restoration of the Imperial House. A Japanese 
scholar, a profound student of the Pure Shinte, many year* ago 
compared the southern prinea to a man, vain of hi a horsemanship, 
who finding himself mounted Upon m untruly steed after fruitless 
efforts te assert bis lordship, finally yields to the inevitable and 
pretends that he ia Molly guiding his bolitug charge along bta 
chosen path. In other words, they sought to use the work sod 
the influence of the apostles Of the Fu« Shinto to serve their own 
ambitious sohemes. They found, however, not, I am persuaded, 
Vol. 
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that these apoktlea were too strong for them, bttt tLmt the exigences 
of foreign intercourse had set in motion a aw system of inSueneeE 
making /or unity which no prince nor coalition oi prissces could 
dominate, JJut f C ir foreign Intercourse, the outcome of the struggle 
would probably have been ib new Shugunate. However, discount 
ts wc may tin; popular estimate oi the work of the Prince 0/ Alito, 
wo can hut appreciate the efforts which Prof- Clement has made 
to gather up the meagre stock of information now access ibis regard¬ 
ing certain of their noted coodjutora, I am sure I represent the 
feelings of all present when | extend to him the thanks of the 
Society fur hie valuable paper. 


A Special General Meeting of the Asiatic Society was held 
in the Parish Building No. iJ, Tsukiji, on ’Wednesday, April 25th, 
at 1 p.m, The VLce-Presidmi, Rev. IX C. Greene, occupied the 
chair, in the unavoidable absence of Sir E. 3afiow, the President* 
After the preliminary business of the meeting was settled, the 
Chairmen called npWl the HdV. John Bachelor, E,It.(}.S-* to read 
hi* paper on ■■ Aimi Words, as illustietivo of Customs, and Matters 
Pathological, Psychological and Religions." 

Mr, J. C. Had complimented the reader to his paper, which, 
ho said, hone ont M. Comte's Law of Intellectual Evolution, accord¬ 
ing to which the development of the human mind went from the 
theological stage to the nietapbynicaL, and from, that to the scientific, 
the first, or theological stage being again subdivided into fetich ism, 
polytheism, and monotheism. Spencer, it is well known, com- 
bated this position of Comte's, but the fasts brought forward in 
Mr. Batchelor 1 * paper ware, ho was glad to aay, very strongly in 
favour of Comte 1 * themy- 

Sfr- Batchelor having replied to one or two points in Ttfr. ‘Halhs 
remarka, the Chairman thanked Mr, Hatchelor for his able and 
interesting paper, and the meeting was dissolved. 


A General Meeting of the Auntie Society was held at the. 
Parish Building, No, pi, Tsukiji, on -Wedne-alay, ifay E7ih, at 
4 p,m. Ia the absence of the President and Vice-President 
Dr. Divers occupied the chair. 
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After the minutes were read and other bagsueas Iran e acted „ 
the Chairman called upon Mr, Jag. W r Davidson to rend hie paper 
on Formosa. ■/■- 

Dr. Di'urs after thanking Mr. Davidson OH behalf ot the 
Society for his lecture, stated that the meeting was open to - 

d i£Cn Btio 11 . 

Mr, Mason oaEd that lie had been told that the alzmaCe of 
Foitr.oF.a. rrea very bad. All foreign era without except ware subject 
to fever. lie would like to inquira whether Mr, Davidflori's expe¬ 
rience corroborated this, 

Mr. Davidson said that while the climate wm bad in tome part*, 
particularly the north, be did not think it wag eqaitlly so to other 
pane of the Island- He bimHelf had never been subject to any fever. 
In anawar to Binhop McKlm, who toqultod what the foreign 
population of Lbe island was, Ur. Davidson said that in ordinary 
lima there ware not over twenty five in the Island, At certain 
MeftftuilK, however, when the tea and Other products wo™ exported, 
the numbers increased, ajy to fifty or sixty* Hs elated further 
that the emigration of Japanese so far bad been very small. The 
Japanese coolies were of a very undesirable character and bore a 
had reputation. So far, there ware only o(Tidal9, workman employ#! 
by the (lovertiment, and a few agents of commercial companies., 

Dr. Diveta inquired about ilte food of the aboriginee. In 
auawer Mr. Drtvtdgou &&id that they lived largely by hunting and 
fishing. They also ate rice, which partly they raiEied them salvos 
and partly obtained by trading with the Chinese, They obtained 
the mentis of payment l^iu the rent of camphor tr*o& and from 
bringing drugs to market. The aborigines hated the Chinese, and 
ware in peri oral well disposed to the Japanese. 

In reply to a further question, Mr. Davidson Said tho best 
time to visit FormoF-a wsf the fall, during Octalier, November and 
part of December- In- the last month the rainy season began. In 
Lise South he thought the rainy season not bo bad. 

When further questioned as to the aborigines, he said it waa 
possible to visit them, but dangerous, because the Hshall, would, 
be lively to intartera. The highest mountain is higher than Fuji, 
and the average height of the mountains, which are on the Bast, 
is 8.000 or 11,000 feet. The cliffi on the East coast are extremely 
precipitous And some times rise shoes to the height of 5.000 fact. 
The resources Of tho Island, be explained, are mainly cOal, Iron, 
find gold. The last at tide Lt probably abundant. 

The- meeting adjourned at 5.18 p.us. 
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At the November Heating of the Asiatic Society ot JApiin, 
held in Tbkyo, ft paper on the “ Influence of the Greco-lPeraian Art 
upDU Japanese Arts,” wea read by Be?. Isaac Duomaa. The paper 
wbj too long to ba read entirety l'.C. the meeting and the Author 
made only brief estvacts with comments. 

A general discussion followed the leading of the paper, 
Hr. Tyng questioned whether the later art of Japan w&a merely 
a degenerate fotro of the earlier art, Iu the latar art we find 
landscape, with man fighting in it in a subordinate way, white this 
was not so in the earlier art. We might say that one was different 
from the other, though not necessarily degenerate, 

Hr, Droppera thought the writer of the paper laid too much 
itresft upon climate as a factor in Influencing religions idane He 
believed that It was a relatively feeble and unimportant element, 
Witness the contrary and entirely iueLm'Eustent beliefs held in the 
samnecounityj of which it could not be said that the etiruate had 
varied. .Religion was rnnch more a matter of race than climate. 
He thought ihftt Herbert bpencer, Buckle, Tains, And others llftd 
■vastly overrated tha offeot of climate on race sad religion. 

Mr. Lioyci remarked that an interesting comparison might he 
mods of the development of art in Japan with that in Greece. 
Both count™* had received their first artistic impulses from with¬ 
out. This impulse cams in the one ease through India, in the 
other case through Egypt, but it wne evidently the same iu origin. 
Both in India and in Egypt art was cciLosssil, and the great end 
oi art seemed to be to represent the body at isHt. Both eonu tries 
then set themselves to work first to surpass their teachers and than 
in process of time to discard them The transition was from the 
representation of the tutfly at rest to tbs representation of the 
body in active fits. This might be illustrated by a reference to 
Greek literature i—jStecbytyg, who was colossal in hie thoughte and 
style, represented men as they could net he; Sophocles ciubc a 
step lower an d represented uiou as they ought to bo ] Euripides cuene 
down still further and painted men as they are. Greek tragedy 
gained in interest aa name nearer to real life. Tbe reader of the 
paper had said something about the dlnamutiveiiees of tha Eater 
Japanese art. It must have been the same with the Greek painters, 
Tha well-known story preserved by Oiccro, of the contest between 
two Artists, one of whom produced ft picture of a bunch of grnpes 
so cleverly that it deceived soms birds, whilo the other deceived 
men by a fly painted on » curtain, shows that they must have 
painted Small Suhjacte with great attention paid to xmuut-itt. The 
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“ iE * otkill S of ImportM* to root* in the 

report of thopr^eotwMi.m of the A.fotfo Society. Thom 
19 neither extraordinary program or any striking fajfore to note 
Irt^nt of membership the Society ha* gained thirty ordinary 
members M d three life membra. a,, old and «t*em*d mentor, 
Mr. J. J, Enriio, H.U.M, Coeanl at Soto, died totJnne. One 
member reforming to America has raaigncd, 

’* The av0ni f^ n umber of contributions have beau nm ie to tha 
TnuiBictiems of tbs Society, in elh fi TS papem ^ ^ 

™ flCOn P n ' Dte<i to a n^w voEume of the Society'll ■"--- infiiw 
Ona lecture was given to the members in March, 

11 Considerable proves* h M been made, in spit* of many 
difficulties in the work of arranging and ctaaailyfng the library of 
tbo Society, Tice preciaa number of Transactions in afcoeh is known 
and the work of cataloguing the hooka is progressing steadily. It 
will not be long before the library is in working Order. The 
Librarian reports a total namber of 10,167 copies. of tbe Transla¬ 
tions in Etock f besides 1.6BS copies of tbe Index. 

*' f lie finapoea of the Society, while showing no Enarewa, at 
ibfi game time am not running backward. The Treasurer's eccoant- 
shows a final baUuea of yen 3,144.64 5 for the present yesr. 
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,l A£ flavwral pipers of interest are prCnmHed for the COStting 
year, there i* good icimh for believing that the wort of the 
Society will show HO fading ofl either in the number or character 
of its publication a.” 

Aft nr tliis report wax adopted the election of officer* atid a new 
Goo noil for the coming year was held- The outgoing Council 
submitted n list of name* for election, which w adopted by the 
members. The names are its follows 

President—Sir Ernest W. Satow, E.O-MG. 

Viee-PTeJiideota—IteT. D. C, Greene, JD.D., and domes 
Troop, Esq. 

Oon'e'ipondsng Secretary—Garrett Droppers, Esq. 

Recording Secretaries— Ginvett Droppers, Buy. (Tokyo), and 
W. J. HI Laud, Esq. (Yokohama). 

Tre i surer — Jf„ 31cD + Gardiner^ E-<j. 

LiEiraiian—E. TV, GEcoicnt, Esq- 

Coutiditlorg —Dr.. E. Diracs, F.R.S., Q. H. Chamberlain, Ee^., 
W. B- Mason, JEgq., ti- Maaojitma, Esq., Clay HacCauley, Esq., 
M. Michel Twhvuq., J. H. Gubbina, Esq., Re>\ T. S, Tyng, 
Hev. IV. J. White, an t Jtev. A, Lloyd, 

This completed the bugmean of the annual meeting. The 
President then cubed up^n the Rev. Arthur Lloyd for tils paper 
on ,S|an-uO Yunioto. 

Tbs Fnndent, in behalf of the members, eKprcssed hie thanks 
to Mr. Lloyd for the paper, fie pointed OUE (bat the bfttLlo men., 
tloned In the paper had taken plane not iu IHfiY hut in ].Fii-ld, as 
those who were in Japan at that time could w<dl remember. One 
of the chief points of interest in Kasimo he related was the ghost- 
Stone or death-stone,, which, however, since the Maiji. era seemed 
to have lost ita eJHccoy, 

Mr. Ma-On made further interesting rCEuarkg ab,iuc this stone. 
Three yearn ago, he said, the atone fltqLS poageEHed certain fflM pro- 
pcrtieK according to the opinion of the tea-JiouEc keeper of tbs plane. 

A genera] discussion arose &g to an c i m'.t and modem charges 
made at tea'houses. The prtoes mentioned in the paper seemed 
absurdly low according to modern Standards- Mr, Tyng end! 
Mr. Denman gm>e instances of how very iow certain chatgeE for lodg¬ 
ing and food at a tea house, might be, and eg.',iu Lsow sometimes 
foreigners might be nvereWg&lL It V&S pointed out that these 
instances wore not to he depended on for purpose* of comparisorii 
sine* tliey omitted the CJwdfii, whloh WAS often, if not gone rally 
in certain oases larger than the charge itself. It waa remarked 
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iha,6 Japanese officials commonly paid Aebadai ot a dollar far a 
nights stay, while very wealthy men DC Ministers of State were 
presented with no account at all, but [aid as they thought proper. 

Some further disouHsion as to the meaning of tha watchmen 
who gp about at night, especially in the vicinity n*f tea-hOciSDS, arose, 
after whioh the President, again than ting the reader of the paper* 
oaLled upon tbe Se&retary in read certain changes which the Council 
wished to Introduce into the Oonatitation of the Society. 

Tbe Secretary stated that the Council proposed the following 
alterations;— 

Constitution, Art, VI, par. I, Sod sentence: Omit words A| or 
a life composition of sixteen dollars gold or three gmiiaae." In 
plaee of par. a, substitute the following parigraph:— 

Ordinary members resident in Japan may heoome life 
morn'oers 

rtr On election by paying the entrance fee and the sum of 
fifty silver pew (dollars); 

b* At any time atterwarda within a, period of twenty years 
by paying til a sum of fifty silver j /en (dollars), lew 
pci* U.60 for each year of membership 3 

e. After the cxpirst-ion of twenty years on application to the 
Treasurer without further payment. 

Ordinary members not resident in Japan may become life 

members r— 

a, On election hy paying tbs entrance fee and the sum of 
thirty silver yen (dollars); 

br At any time afterwards witbsu a period of twenty years 
hy paying the sum of thirty yen (dollars}, less yen 1.-50 
for eagh year gt membership 3 

, e. After tbe expiration of twenty years ou application to the 
Treasurer without further payment. 

Insert after Tar. 3 the following additional paragraph 

11 Members hitherto resident in Japan who leave it with the 
intention of residing permanently abroad ahull for the purpose nf 
their subsequent subscriptions, or lifo-meruberahip, be regarded oe 
members not resident In Japan, provided the Treasurer is notified 
of their change of residence 

As, according to the Constitution, all amendment or proposed 
ohauges W the Conetitulinu must lie over for One meeting, the 
Secretary gave notice that these alterations would be introduced 
at tbe next general meeting. 

The President declared the meeting adjourned at o,S0 p.m. 
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A?fesi>ii A. 

List of Papers, etc., during the Session of 1696. 

,s Contributiona to a Bibliography of Luclm,"' by Ba&lE Hall 
OharoNrlain, 

“Economic Theories of Old JapAU ,"—a Lecture, by Garrett 
Droppers, Esq. 

"Chinese Reingeofi of the 17th Centaiy in Mito,” by E, W* 
Clement, EdiJ. 

■' Aina Words as ilia strati re of Ainu Customs,” by Rev. Joba 
Batchelor. 

H An Account of Formosa,” by Jas. W. Davidson, Esq. 

" The Influence of Greco-Pemian Art upon Japanese ids," 
by Rev. Isaac Denman, 

-■= jVicaji no yiinifffo/'—‘an Old JapAonee Ion, by Uav. Arthur 
Lloyd, 


Apr>::;mx fi. 

Tee Hon. Thea&uree ih Aocoest tvitst tub Astatic Society or 
Jjuas ?dh 7 nt-: TauiiEEtr Medina Ei'Dino Dec. 9th, 199G. 

Dr. 

To B Ajance from Las t ^ear ,. „ .. ,, *. ,. 2,3 nS.i 4& 

r< Entrants Fee + + ♦♦ ,* -«. , ♦ .. , * *, 55.000 

€i Annual Subscriptions ..,.. 2&6.!i'tD 

1,1 Life Subscriptions ., ,. ,, ,, 307.490' 

11 Sale of TraneActionc: 

Messrs. Kegao Paul, TiontU, Triibner <£ Co, 31S.650 

HH Rally £ Walsh .. .. *. ,. ., 119.650 

Librarians (( ht .. .. .. ... .. 27.100 

Treasure* ... ,, .„ tI 40,000 

- mj>®> 

fH Internet on Fixed Deposit .. .. 114,250 

Current Account *, ,, .. 5,362 

-—■ 119.632 

Total., + * ,. .. „ ,. i ,, 3,442,530 
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Cn. 



By Mbsetr. SJeihlejohn A Co, for Printing.. . 

* a a- . + 

748-580 

11 Cash for Illustrations, Ur, Clement's Paper. 

. .. ,. 

£2.000 

" “ paid tor Stationary, Postage, B tc, 

* * . * . 

77.730 

tH n Library Etpeaees, Cataloguing, ate, . 

, „ t . 

22.000 

l< " Removal of Library and Fitting upNa 

s Eoom., 

116,206 

11 Bent No. 17, Tattkiji, for half-year 

. 60,000 


" 11 £4, r[ 1£ one year ., 

, 100.000 


" ” Public Hall, ^okohamft, for lecture 


(Feb, 37th, L&S5J .. .. . 

. 10.000 

160.000 

“ Insurance . * .. *, .. ,, . 

1,207. m 

75.000 

' r Baines, M. B. G. E. Special Cnr. Act. . ■ 

, 1,250.000 


"• Car. Act. 

00-765 


H. K- A S. Bank Car-Act, 

70,600 


Cash ., .. .. . 

86.380 

2,144.645 

Total ., „ .. „ . 

.. 

3,442,&3& 

E, A O. E. 




3 . MtD. Gu&r'i*rEis H 

Hon. Treau. 

Examined And Compared with Vouchers and found cermet. 

T, S. Ttko, 

E, "W. Cmn cS'i ■ 

Auditor!. 

Dec. Utli. 1006. 


Afprkdtx C. 

Lsbt at ExcnjiuoEH of tux Astatic Socirtt or Japan. 

Academy of Sciences, Lincoln Park, Chicago, 

Anmciric&Ei Geographical Society, Now TTorV. 

HF Oriental Society, New Haven, Conn, 

“ Philological Society, Boston, Mass. 

,£ Philosophical Society. Philadelphia, Pa, 

Anthropological Ingtitnte ot Great -Britain and Ireland. 
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Anthropologi ecIi c Gu sell sell lift in Wien, Austria, 

Aidatie Society oE Bengal, Calcutta, 

Australian Association lor tha Advancement of Science* Sydney. 
Baiaviasch Gcnootachap, Kotnlau, 

UuddhiEt Teit Society. Calcutta, 

Bureau of Ethnology* Washington, D.C. 

Bureau of Education, -* “ 

Canadian Institute, ToruUtO, 

Chin a. Review. Rungkong, 

Chinese Recorder, Shanghai. 

■Cosmos do Guido Cora, Torino. 

Deutsche Gesellscliaft far Katur nnd Volkerknnde Osiaslanfl, Tokyo. 
GcOlogical and Natural Eliatory Survey of Canada, 

Harvard University, Mmam ol Comparative ZodJogy, Cambridge, 
Mans. 

Imperial Russian Geographical Society, St. Petersburg, 

Imperial University of Japan, TGteyd. 

Japan Society, London, 

Japan Weekly Mail, Tliliyfk 

Johns Eopkins University Publications, Baltimore, Md. 

Journal Aeifttique, Paris, 

Mugdo Guimet, Lyons, 

Pekin Oriental Society, Pekin, 

Rnyal Asiatic Society uf Great Britain, London, 

11 £i “ Bombay Tlran eh. 

,H ,H fl Ceylon Branch, Colombo, 

11 11 HF Chin* Branch, Sbaughai. 

FH * F Stmits Branch, Singapore, 

Boyal Dublin Society, Kildare St., Dublin. 

Royal Geographical Society, London- 
Royal Society, London, 

u " of Edinburgh, Edinburgh, Scotland, 

** “ Sydney* New South Wales, 

F1 '« Adelaide, South Australia. 

Smithsonian Institute, Washington, P.C- 
Soelcdftd Geogra&ca de Madrid, Madrid. 

Eociedod do Geograpbia de Lisbon, Liehon. 

Society d'Authropoicgie Paris, 

Snciete de Geographic, Paris. 

United State-3 Geological Survey, Washington, D.O. 

" FF DepaiUacmt ot Agriculture, Washington, D,0. 

Yerains fiir Erdkuude zu Leipzig. 
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LIST OF MEHBEB8. 


Hojideaf.y Members, 

Alcock, h-o.b., Hir Rutherford, Athenaum Club, London, England. 
Arnold, E.o.fl.i., Sir Edwin, Daily Telegraph Office, London, 
England* 

AaEon, c-y,o-. W- 0,, The Bluff, Beer. E. Devon, England. 

Day, Frol, Geo. E.. Tale College, Now Haven, Conn., E.&.A, 

EdMne, n.o,. Bo?. Joseph, Shanghai, 

FrauKH, Sir Wollaakm, British Museum. London, 

Hannon, Sir N., H. B. M- CohbuL General, Shanghai. 
iLopbnru, M.m, ii.LJB., J. C., S84, William Street, East Orange, 
New Jersey. U-S.A- 

Nerdeo&jhid, Parent A,, Stockholm. Sweden. 

Powell, Major J, W„ Smithsonian Imtitato, Washington, D. 0., 
TF-S-A 

Ttsin, Pro, Jf. J,, Boniwuin ■Eboin, Germany, 

Eatow, «,o.o-n„ Sir Ernest M. f British Legation, Tukyo. 


Life Members, 

Alexander, B. P.. Biwa Gakko, Aoyama, TfikyS. 

Amerman, D.r. r Rev, James, L., 25- East 22nd St., New York. 
U.SJl. 

Anderson, imi.g.b-, W., 2, Harley Street, Cavendish Square, London. 
At rivet, J. B., 133, Hararaatrh!, EoiEhi kawa, TukyS. 

Atkinson, r.mj.. ft. W-, 41, London £q-, Cardiff, Wales. 

Bigelow, Dr. W. S , Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

Bisset, F.L-B-, J-, o/o Messrs, a. J, Maephereon np Co, t o, East India 
Avenue, London, E. C., England. 
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Blaneb^t, Rev. G. T. f PMjmpnt, N.Y., U.& A. 

Booth, Rev. B, 9-, 179, Bluff, Yokohama, 

Brftlina, FjfifeSSor Dr, D., Hftlla "diliversity, Germany. 

Brinkley, 3!.*., Cap*. F,, 15, Nagata-cho, Nichome, TokySr 
, Brown. CHpi. i. W. h Central Chambeta, 109 f Hope St refit, Glasgow. 
Cary, iiev r Otia, EuurauuiL, Kyoto. 

CnrfBu, T. G-, Bajrrtfi&ld, Coleraine, lie] and. 

Center, AluXr, Pacific Mail Cities, -San Francisco. 

Cbamberkin, III, H,. 19, Daimachi, AkiLsaka, 'lYikvii. 

Cheon, A., Hanoi, Tonkin. 

Cljirke-ThfirnhiH, T. B., Ru&tfHl HalL Kettering, NfirthampioDahire, 
Clement, E. W n 43, TsuJfijl, Tokyo. 

Condor, J., 1$, Nishi Konya-eh D, Kyobaghj, TOfcyo. 

Cooper, I,,n.n., C. J., Hampton Lodge, Stouritm near Stourbridge, 
Staffordshire, EngZand. 

Dautremcr, J. Hankow. Chin a. 

Liras, F. W., IS, Magdfila Plata, Edinburgh. 

Da Bunsen, Abbey Lodge. Regents Bflirk, London. 

Dick]us, F. Y, f University ot London,. Burlington Gardens, Lob- 
don, W. 

DiJion, E.. 13, Upper Fhiiliiaore Gardens. Kensington, London, S-W, 
Divers, ti.d., f.r.e., Edward, Hongo, Tlikyfl. 

Dinon, F.Tt.a-K,. J- H,, 5836, Vcu Verein Ave.„ St. Loais, 3do., 17,5, A. 
Dixon, iT.i., Rev. WiUiam Gray, W^rmamboOl, VaetarLFi, Australia, 
Doer, Y., 10. Guchnttie, HLrakawii-olio, Koj i maebi, Tokyo. 

Du Eoia, sr.D„ Fr&neia, 27, Rue de 9a L&pim&ce, Faris. 

Eavflfc, ReV. GeO., Postt Rfistanta, Denver, Colorado. 

Eby, D.n., Hot. C. S, h Canadian Methodist Mission, Toronto, Canada. 
Fearing, D.. Newport, Rhode Island, II. S. A. 

FLemMich, 0. C.. Alton Bouse, Roebampton, England. 

Prater, J. A., 213, Yokohama, 

Gay. A. 0., 2, Yokohama. 

GiuBsari, C., cj'o Messrs. Siebrr & Go-, Yokohama. 

Glover, T. B-, Ippon-matsu, Nagasaki!, 

Goodrich;, J. King, P, 0. Box 7£7, Pittsburgh, Pa,, U. 0. A. 

Gowland, TV., 10, Beaumont Crescent, “West Kensington, London, 
S/W, 

Greene, i>,p-, Rov, D. C., 22, Nakuno-chG, lobigaja, TukyG- 
Gribblo, Hfinry, Shanghai, China. 

Griffis, ujd ., Rev. W. £-, Ithaca, N, Y-, TJ r S. A, 

Groom, A. H., 34, Kobo. 

Gubbins, J, H., British Legation, Tokyo. 
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HalJ, Frank, Elmira, Chemung Co., N. Y., tl. S, A, 

Hall, m.a., John Oarey , Eh IS. M. Consul. Kobe, 

Hattori, I., Morioka. 

Hetlyor, T. W., £135, Yokohama, 

Holme, f Oh, The lied Holihc, HisSey Heath, Kent, Englasid- 
Hopc, R. C., Gra i: fji'ficld, Scarborough, England. 

II - .:ni, H. Jf., 225, BlufF, Yokohama, 

Jamea, E. S, p 142, Yokcdiama- 
Keilj. 0-. 51, Yokohama. 

Kinc3i, Edward, AgricnRural College, CirdLiceattr, England. 
KivkiLViii.al, M. v 45, SbiJiikka-machl, A kanaka, Tfikyu. 

Knott, nee., r.it.flje., Cargill G,, Rcyal. Society, Edinburgh. 

Lay, A. B., British Legation, Tukyn. 

Liberty, Lazanby, J.P.. The M&uor 0yUB«, The Lee. Gt. Miaaendan, 
B Halt a, England. 

Longford, J. £L, British CkmEnlate, Nagasaki. 

Low, 0. W., Stomnarket, Suffolk, EngSsnd. 

LowsU, Penfral, 5B, State St., Boston, Moa*,, U. S. A + 

Lyman, Benjamin Smttll, Slate Geological Survey 0-ftice, Phila¬ 
delphia, fa,, C. S. A. 

Lyall, Sit J,, do Meharis. H. 5- King, Corn lull, London. 

McDonald, ii.r>, Lev. D , 4, Tsukiji, Tokyo. 

MaclagaE, Robert, Cadogan Place, BelgravC fsounre, London * 
Macoab, A. F., IQ, Tsukijt, Tokyo. 

Marsha!!, d l„ Kev. T., Id, McCormick Block, Chicago, 111., U. S. A. 
Mamlml, Frol- D-. Queen’s College, Kingnttnii Canada. 

JUt-Sajium, IL, ;j«i, Zuiujoku-cho, Aznbu t Tukyd. 

Miller, Rev, E. Rothesay, Morioka., 

Milne, r.n.a , r\K k., John, 14, Sblde Hill Houva, Newport, Isle -ol 
Wight, England. 

Morgan, Geo, IX, 13, Eant 4Qtk St-, h'ew York, U, £, A. 

Morse, C, J„ ltttlfi, Asbury Ay., Evanston, III., U.K.A, 

EtJorSiO, W. H-, e/o Moysrs. Smith, Baker <X Co., L7k T Yokohama, 
Kapler, H. W., llElton House, Howling, Scotland. 

Olcett, Colonel Henry S., Arlgar, Madras, India. 

Parker, E. H.p Id, Gambler Terrace, Liverpool. 

Pcttee, J. H-, Okayamiu 

Pigott, F. T., Port Louis, Mauritius. 

Folt, Bev. G. H., 4, Concession, Osaka. 

Putnam, Harritigtcn, 45, "William Street, Kcw York. 

Kohertson, u.u„ Argyll, IS, Charlotte Square, Edinburgh. 

Satow, F. A., <3, Queen aboreugh Tetrace, Hyde Park, London. 
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Severance, Rav. Or Mr, e^o Ecy, W, Freer. 7, Montgomaiy A?a. ( 

S&U PrftticiBCD. 

Serrarlar, Dr. L-, Batavia, Java. 

Bhsnd, W, J- ft., 4 .b, Yokohama. 

Siiatv, Van. Archdeacon, TnkyQ, 

Shortall. J. 0., 109, Dearborn St., Chicago, T7.S.A. 

Senear. RaV. J. 0.. AflJSina, TukyS, 

StophmaEpn, u.d., ij.BrN,, jju&, etc.. IT, B.. TJ. S. Navy Yard. 
Boston. U.S-A. 

Stokes, J., 49, Cedar ei„ New York. 

Stone, W. H., 9. Aoi-eho, Akasuka, Tflkyo. 

Tudd, Rtv. C. 9., Wentworth House, The Green, Richmond, 
Surrey. 

Tomkioson, M.. Francke Hall, near Kidderminster, England. 
Trowcr, Hr Seymopr. el, Montagu Square. London, W. 

Tacda, Sea, 317, Hommu.ra-JE&obi, Auetbu, Toky&. 

Take, 3,, New Uni? T Club, Sir James Sc., Londonj 3.W, 

Yail, Be?- Milton 0., Nagasaki, 

Ton Wenckstem, Br,, A. Priejdriebstr&sae, 49 -a, Bcnlin. S, W r . 
Germany. 

Wesaelhoeft, Be, Wm. P., 179, Commonwealth Avenue, Boston- 
Hasa., U-S-A. 

Walab, Tl, 70. Kobe. 

Warren, Ven. Archdeacon, 2, Concession, Osaka. 

Whitney, k.d., Willis Norton, 8 Agi-ohe, Tokyo. 

WiEftu.or** Jr H, r Evanston, III.. C.S.A. 

VViJ.HCLi, J,. A., Hakodate. 

Winst&nley, A.. $Q t Yokohama, 

Wollant, Gr. de, Russian Legation, Washington, O.SrK. 
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Andrew, Rev, Walter, Hakodate. 

Awdry, Rt. Rev. W.. Kobe. 

Hauls, Urti,, B., Ti Nagata-cho, Nichome, Tokyo. 

Barber, Command or P r SI., Nagata-cLo, Tokyo. 

Batchelor, ReV. J., Sapporo. 

Btokevsteth, Rt- Re?. Bishop, 11, Sakae ebi. Sbibs, Tckyo. 
Burkolund, Eov, J. R., 17, Hikawa-cbo, Akasaka, X$lryfi. 
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3 h| American Legation, Tokyo, 

Brandvam, JEAog, J. B., Kumamoto, 

Browu, Eatthoiv, C, Yokohama. 

Bugkley, I>r. E., Uni vanity of Chicago, OhEgago, Illinois. TT.3.A. 
Burton, W. K., 7, tfevgata-cbdi, TflkjC, 

CfighrRu, o.o., Eev, G„ Lou Angel**, Oil,, US. A. 

Corneg, F. II,, BO. Yokohama, 

CnudonisOVe, Count Henley, Augttian Legation, TBkyB. 

Conran*, E., French COfiBulute, Tfoiiteiq., China, 

CEiiickshauk, W, J,, Mourityum, Haiuiaon * Co., 35. Yokohama. 
E'AiiutbAn, Laroa, Belgium LegAtion, ftftgutacho t T4kyB, 

DividBon, Jab. W., ForiiaObia. 

Davis, Bov, John, S3, Taukyt, TC^yi. 

Dear jug, Bev. J, L,, fl7^ ( Bhifl, Yokohama. 

De Fores*, jj.d., Kev. J, H. f Sendai. 

Deniog, W., Sendai, 

Doornail. Bay, L, 15, Tmihiji, TflkyO. 
rrnppais, Garrfltt, 71. Isaftr4«0, Shtfea, T&kyB, 

Dilisielin, A., 90-a, Yokohama. 

Evington, Rt. Rrv. H., Nagasaki. 

Favre-Btawdi, d. t l«, Bluff, Yokohama, 

Floretia, Er, KArE, Imperial University, TokyG. 

Frajioifi, Bev. J. M.. B4, Taukiji, Tflk^ro. 

Gardiner, J, MoB., 40, Tmikiji, Tokyo. 

Griffiths, E_ A„ RrLiiah Consulate, .KGbe, 

Guy, liov. 0. H., 54, Dmmkijtenolio, KoEsbEkava, Tokyo. 

HciolI, J. H,, American LiigstEon, TBkyB. 

House, E. H.( 20 Goohome, Hirifckftws-chtf, Koj] daflhi, Tokyo, 
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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE ASIATIC 
SOCIETY OF JAPAN. 


Revised December 4 th > 1895 > 


NAME AND OBJECTS, 

Art. J. The naine 0.t the Society shall be The Asiatic 

Eoodstx of Jafau- 

Ajit. XL The object of the Society eWl be to collect mud 

publish information an subject relating to Japan 
and other Asiatic Countries. 

Art, III- Com municantioue on utber SUbjHit may, within the 

discretion of the Council,. be received by the. Society, 
hut shall not be published among the Papers forming 
ib* THuaaftotiona- 


MEMBEBSHIP- 

Aht- XV, Thu Society shall consist of Honorary and Ordinary 
til emhe-t a. 

Alii:, V, Honorary hTeoabere ahaEL bo admitted upon upechvt 

groundE, to be determined in each CMS by the 
Council. They shall not be resident in Japan and 

shall not pay an -mltrftn.ee fee or annual anbseifLptiOEt, 

Aut. 71. Ordinary Member* shall pay. on their election. 

au entrance fee of Xf’ive Dollars and. subscription 
for the current year. Plicae resident in Japan 
shall pay an annual subscription of JPi^e Dollars. 
Thos& not resident in Japan shall pay an annual 
subscription Si Three Dollars or a Life Composition 
of Sixteen Dollar* goSd or Three Gurneea. 

Any Member elected after June SOth shall not 
bo required to pay the subscription for the year 
of hie election unleitfi he wishes to recevra the 
Transactions of (tie past sesflion of the Society. 


CONSTITUTION,. 


iliv 

Any person jotniug the Society can became a Life 
Member by (be payment of Fifty Dollars i or any 
person already a On ember ghu become a Life Member by 
the payment of Fifty Dobtris, less Two Dollars and 
FiEiy Cento for eaeb year in which bo has been 
ftu Otdioftty Member. 

Aar. YfL Thu Animal Subseri ptb m kLiuU he payable in 
advance, on the 1st of January in each year. 

Auy Member failing to pay hie subscription for the 
current year by the 30th of June -^bal] be reminded of 
his pombhIuji by the Thruorw. If his subscription still 
remains unpaid on the hist of December of that year, 
lie shall be con si dec ad to have resigned his Membership. 

Art. VIII. Every Member si mil he entitled to receive the pub¬ 
lications or Lhe Society daring the period of his Mem¬ 
bership, 

OFFICEES. 

t 

Art. IX. The Officers ot the Society elaJl be;— * 

A Freni dent. 

Two Viec-Fraridents. 

A Corrwjwedinfi flvoretwy. 

Two Recording fleeretaFieS- 
A Treasurer. 

A Librarian, 


COUNCIL, 

Art. X. The affair of the Society shall be managed by a, 

Council composed Of tile Officers for the current year 
and leu ordinary Members. 

MEETINGS. 

AST. XI. f General Meetings of the Society and Meetings of 
the Council shall be held ua the Council shall have 
appointed and announced. 

Art. XII. The Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held in 
December, at which the Council lh all present lto Annual 
Report and the Treasurer'a Statement of Aficauntft, 
duly audited by two Members nominated by the 
President. 



COSSTITUTfO*. 




Ajst. XHI. Nine Members shall ftjrm ft quorum at an Annual 
Meeting, and Five Members! at a Council Meeting- At 
all Meetings of the Society and Couneil, in the absence 
of ilie President and Vlea-President, a Chairman shall 
be fleeted by the Meeting’. Tlig CbunttftQ shall not 
have a veto unices there ia an equality of Votes. 

Air. XlY. Vis: tona (including r presents tiYUS of the Prege} may 
be admitted to the General Meetings by Members of 
the Society, bat shall dot be permitted to address 
the Meeting eicapt by mritutiou of tho Clmirffian, 


ELECTIONS, 

Apt. XV. AH Member* of the Society shall he elected by the 
Council, or hey shall bo proposed at one Meeting of 
tbe Council, and ba I Lotted for at the neat, one black 
ball la live to exclude ; and their Election shall he 
announced at the General Mooting following. 

Art. XVt. The U Metre and other bl embers of Council shall 
electftd by ballot at the Annual Masting, and shall 
hold office for one year. 

Art, XVII, The Council shall fill up all Vacancies in its Mem¬ 
bership which occur between Annual Meetings, 


PUBLICATION. 

Aar. XVIII. The published TrauRactEons of the Society sluftll con¬ 
tain : 1 1 1 Snob papers and notes read before the 

Society as the Council shall have selected, and an 
abstract of the discussion thereon : 

(2) The Minutes of the General Meetings; 

(ii) And ftt the end of each annua! volume, the Reports 
and Accounts presented to the last Annual Meeting, 
the Constitution and By-Laws of the Society and 
a List of UemlrtcK, 

Art. XIX. T wenty-ffee separate copies of each published paper 
shall bo placed at tbe disposal of tbe author and the 
eanto number shall be reserved by the Council to be 
disposed of as it teas f,t. 

Apt. XX. The Council shall have power to distribute copies of 
tbe Transactions at its discretion. 



CONSTITUTION. 


slvt 

Ahj, XX7- I be Council shall have power to publish, in separate 

form, papers or documents which it considers of 
sufficient interest or importance. 

As*. XXir. Papers accepted by fche Council shall become the 
property Of the Society and cannot he published 
any whore without consent of the Council, 

Acceptance of a paper fat reading at a General 
Meeting of the Society dees uot hind the Society to 
its publication afterwards. But wheu the ■ Council 
has decided not to publish any paper accepted fur 
reading, that paper shall be restored to the author 
without any restriction as to its further use. 

MAKING OF BY-LAWS. 

Art, XXIIL The Council aboil have power to make and amend 
By.Laws foe its awn and the Society’s guidance 
provided that these arc not inconsistent with the 
Constitution ■ and a General Meeting, by a majority 
vote, may esspeud the operation of any By-Law, 

AMENDMENTS. 

Aar. XXIV. None of the foregoing Articles oE the Constitution 
can he amended occpi at a General Meeting by a vote 
pf two-thirds of the Members present, and only it 
due notice of the proposed Amendment shall have 
keen given at a previous General Meeting, 


( xWti ) 



BY-LAWS. 


GENERAL MEETING. 


AfiT. I r 


Aut- II 


Art, III- 


Ajst. IV. 


The Sfcasaou of the Society shall coincide with Lho 
Calendar Year, the Annual Meeting taking place in 
Docembar., 

OrdinariLy the Session shall ooneiat of nine monthly 
General Meetings; but it may include n leas or greater 
number when the Council finda reason tor such & 
change. 

The place end time of Meeting shall he d*od by a 
Council, preference being given whan the Moetintf ia 
held in Tokyo, to 4 ?,n. on the Second Wednesday of 
each month. The place of meeting may he lit Yoko¬ 
hama when the occasion ls favourable. 

Timely notice of every General Meeting shall be 
sent by poat to the addreaa of every Member resident 
in Tukyfr or Yokohama., 


ORDER OE BUSINESS AT GENERAL 
MEETINGS. 

A ST- Y. The Order of Business at General Meeting# shall be; — 

(1) Action on the Minutes of the last Meeting ; 

(£) Communications from the Council; 

(UJ 1 Miscellaneous Business; 

(41 The Reading and Di&cu&don of papery. 

The above order shall be observed except when the 
Gbairman kjihII rule otherwise. 

At Annual Meetings the Order of Business shall 
include, in addition to the foregoing matters:— 

(&) The Reading of the Council’s Annual Report and 
Treasurers account, and sebmisamn of these for the 
action of the Meeting upon them ; 


ilviii 




(6) The Election of Offl.oer-3 and Council aa -directed 
by Article XVI. of the CoidEiitntion. ' 

MEETINGS OP COUNCIL. 

Abt. VI. The Council ahull appoint its own Maetinga, profeienea 
bm to time bet»g given to 4 p.m. on the- Firut Weduee- 
dny of such mouth. 


OKDEE OP BUSINESS AT COUNCIL 
MEETINGS. 

A nr. VII. Timely notice of every Council Meeting shall be sent 
by poet to the addfens of evesry Member of the Council 
and shall contain a statement of any OltrAOidinary 
bu&tnesa to be done. 

Am. VIII. The Order o£ Ba&Lness at Council Mootings shall bo j-r 

(1) Action upon the ML^otea of last Meeting ; 

[2] /leyorta of the Corresponding Seavetary, 

of the Publication Committee. 

of tbft TreaRurEi 1 

oE the Librarian, 

and of Special Committees ; 

(6) The Election of Members ; 

(1) The Nomination of. Candidates for Motubernhip of the 

Society; 

(fi) Miscell an suns BupIijsbs ■ 

[fy Acceptance of papers to bo read before the Society; 

(7) Anugmeut of the Bn&inoss of the nezt General 

Meeting. 


PUBLICATION COMMITTEE. 

AnTr IX. There shall be it Standing Committee entitled the PufeU' 
cation Committee and composed of tbe Secretaries, the 
Librarian, And any Members appointed by the Oonxrofl. 
Il shall ordinarily be presided over by the Correspond¬ 
ing Senret&ry. 

It &baU carry through the publication of the Transae- 
Lions of the Society, and the re-3HS!.ie of Parts nut of 
print. 


BY-LAWS 
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1% shall report periodically to the Council and act- 
under its authority. 

It shall and it the accounts for printing the Trails - 
actions- 

It shall not allow authors 1 manuscripts or printer's 
proofs of oil these to go out of its custody fortuoto than 
the Society’.* purpose. 


DUTIES OP CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 

Aft'S. X, The Corresponding Seerc-tory shall:— 

1. Conduct the fSorrespouderme of the Society; 

2. Arrange for and te-ne notice at Council Meetings, and 
provide that all official huhiness ho brought duly and In 
order each Meeting3 

3. Attend every Council Meeting or give notice to the 
Recording Secretary that he will lie abuenfc; 

4. Notify now officers and Members of Council of their 
appointment and send theta civch a CCpJ of the By -lavn X 

5. Notify new Me Fibers of the Society of their election 
and rend them copies of the Articles <rf Cons itntion 
and of the Library Catalogue ; 

0. Unite with the According Secretary, Treasurer and 
Librarian in drafting the Annual Iteport nf the Council 
and in preparing for publication all nutters as defined 
in Article XVU1- ot Hid Constitution. 

7- Act ns Chairman of the Publication Committee, and 
take fliyl charge of authors' manuscript^ and proofs 
struct off for use at Meeting*, 


RECORDING SECRETARIES. 


Act. XL Of the IfCL-urdlng Secretaries, one shall reside in TokyS 
and one iu Yokohama, each having ordinarily duties only 
in connection with Meetings of the Society or its Council 
held in the place where he resides. 
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DUTIES OF BE CORDING- SECRETARY. 

AST. XU, The Recording Secretary shall 3 — 

1. 3S<wp Minutes of General Meetings ; 

2. Make arrangements lor General Meeting at instructed 
by tfott Council, sad notify Members resident in Tokyo 
and Yokehama ■ 

6. Intern; the Corresponding Secretary snd Treasurer 
of the election of new Members. 

4, Attend every General Meeting at Council, Or, in case 
of absence, depute the Corresponding Secretory or 
gome other Members of Council to perform hie duties 
4nd forward to him the Minnta .Bnok[ 

& Act (or the Corresponding Secretary by the tatter's 

absence; 

ft. Act on th* publication Committee 3 

7, legist in drafting the Annual jEeport of the Council 
and in preparing (Or publication the Minutes of the 
General Meeting and the Constitution and By-laws of 
the Society : 

9. Furnish abstracts of Proceedings at General Meetings 
lo newspapers and public prints &s directed by the 
CouelciL 


DUTIES OF TREASURER. 

AfiT. XHI. The Tnuonc ulraU 

1. Taka charge of the Society's Fund in accordance with 
the instruction of the Council. 

2. Apply to tbe President to appoint Auditors, and present 
the Annuel Balance ahoet to the Connail duly audited 
before the date of the Annual Meeting 3 

3. Attend every Council Meeting and Report when 
requested upon the money affairs of the Society, or 
in oilsb of absence depute some Member of the Council 
to act For him, furnishing him with such information 
nnd documents as may be necessary ♦ 

4. Notify new members of the amount of entrance fee 
and uubflcription then due; 


EV-LATPSh 


][ 


5. Collect subscriptions and notify Member* of the 
nnptiid sabscriptioa once in or about January and 
again in or about June; apply to Agantg for the aale 
Of the Society's Transactions in Japan and abroad for 
payment of sums Owing to the Society; 

6. Pay out all Monies for the Society under the direction 
tbe Conucih mating no aingto payment in cxcese of 
Teu Deilara without special veto of the Council, 

7. Inform the Librarian when a new Member has paid 
hia entrance fee and first Subscription j 

6, Submit to ihe Council at its January Meeting the 
name* of Members who Lave not paid their subscription 
for the past year; and, after lotion has been taken by 
the Council, furuisb the Librarian 'riib the names of 
any Member* to whom the sending of the Transactions 
ia ta be suspended or stopped. 


DUTIES OF LIBRARIAN. 


Ajit, K3Y* Tbe Librarian shall i— 

3., Take charge of the Society's Library and stock nf 
Transactions, keep its books and poriodiciils in order, 
catftlikgue all addition9 to the Library, and SUperintotsd 
the binding and preservation of the books j 

2. Carry out the Emulations of the Council for the use 
and lending of the Society's books; 

3. Send copies of the Transaction r to an Honorary 
MembCLS, to ail Ordinary Members not iu arrears for 
dues according to the list furnished by the Treasurer, 
ftsad to all Societies and Journals, the names of whieh 
are on the list of Exchanges ; 

4. Arrange with BoOksellcra and others for the sale of the 
Transactions as directed by the Council, send the 
required number of each issue to the appointed agents 
and keep a record af ah suell bu&Lne-S ; 

£. Arrange under directum of the Council, new Exchange 
of the Transactions with Societies. 

0- Draw up List Of Exchanges of Journals and of addi¬ 
tions to the Library for insertion in the Council Annual 
Ropnrt i 



Hi 
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7 . Mate edditione to the Library as instructed by the 
Council; 

S, Present to the Counoil at :ta November Meeting a 
statement of the stock of Transactions possessed by the 
Society; 

9. Act- on the Public Atlon CoElimitEea ; 

10. Attend every Council Mealing and report on Library 
matters, or it absent, send £□ tbs Corresponding 
Secretary a statement of any matter of immediate 
importance. 

LIBRARY AND MEETING BOOM, 

Aar. XV. The Society’s Hooms and Library ahall be in Tsukiji, 
Tukyu, to -which may be addressed all tetters- uni 
parcels not seat to the private address of the Corres¬ 
ponding Secretary, Tiaosareir, or Librarian. 

AliT, XVI. The Library fibula be open to Members for con imitation 
during the day, the Iteys of Ibc booh esses being in the 
poRacsfiion of the Librarian Or other Members of Council 
resident an the neighbourhood; end beaks may bo 
borrowed on applying to the Librarian. 

SALE OF TRANSACTIONS. 

Aax, XVII. A Member may obtain at half-price far his own use 
cupit-R cf any Part of the Transactions 

Aar. XVIIL The Transaction a all all be on oa-le by agents approved 
of by the Council and shall he supplied to these Agents 
at a -diacount price died by the Council. 


CONTEIBXJ TIGNS TO A B1ELIOGEAPHI 
OP LUCHU* 


By Basel Hale, CaAiiHEHL«K, 


{/teati February 23th y ISPS.] 

L6on Pag£s, in his “ Bibliographi* Jappttdftf ” 

Members are requested to notify the Librarian 
of the Asiatic Society at once if back numbers 
j b&ve not been received. 


table feature in this bibliography la the exclusion from 
ths main test of all Worka already catalogued by Pages„ 
bo that the a Indent of Luchuttn matters must perforce read 
right through the earlier work in order to learn the 
existence of authors so important to him aa Father Gftubi], 
Captain Basil Hall* Rev. Dr. Betlclheiin, and Commodore 
Perry, not to mention others of lesser note. The plan, 
too, of all these bibliographies includes only work^ in 
European languages. It seems to me, however, that at, 
the present day the Japanese authorities on the subject 
can no longer safely 1>6 ignored by those seeking full and 
accurate informal ion. 


Vel. aslr,—1 
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CHAJlBEltLAIS," : BIELIODHA PHY Oi’ LCCHU. 


The following list, though probably not exhaustive, 
coruprisas all the Japanese works on Lachu, both printed 
and manuscript, that are known to me; and for practical 
reasons it has been doomed advantageous to include in it 
a few by native Luchuan authors composed in tho Chinese 
language, as indeed hto some of tho works by r Japanese 
writers tbomsolves. Those marked ' l Quoted” have not 
been seen by mo personally, having been met with only in 
llm pages of other writers, 

A curious negative item in Luchuan bibliography, which 
may as well be noticed here, is the disappearance of Bet- 
telSieim’s translation of tile Scriptures. He mentions this 
translation frequently in his letters, stating different stages 
of its progress. Yet nowhere in China or Japan, or even in 
the British Hoscum, which was specially ransacked for the 
purpose, can any trace be discovered oF aught but tho 
Gospel of St. John; mad this, on usaminatlon, turns 
out to be, not in vernacular Lachuau, but in ordinary 
Japanese.* 


a- * h m m m 

Den, an account of Lucbn by the 
celebrated scholar Bun Nobntomo (died 1846), forming one 
Yoh of the collection entitled Shi-teki ShR-rqn, Printed iq 

leea, 

2. # t£ I 3ft H 

CfiWi-wUu Yunu hnri inki, also ealled Ghin-zei Hathi- 
ru Tam&tonto Giiui-den, a historical romance founded on 
the adventures of Tametoiuo, the legendary Japanese 
conqueror of Luchu, by the celebrated novelist Bitkin. 
30 Yds, Yetb, 1810. 


■ This on the authority oi Uev, I. H, GorraE], in a com- 
munlcaticn to the present writer. 



OaiMBKBliAlN ; BlKLIQ G-JI iP Iiy OF UUCSU. 8 

3' + d, f# f* & X # 

Cfiil-nan Den-ahin Roku, the standard official history 
of Luchu, composed by a Chinamjui named Hsii Pao Ewsng, 
on the basis of the Ckfrtm Sei-Ju and ChO-ztm fril tan. 
Published in 1722, 6 Vole. Reprinted at Yedo, 1765, 

*< m $ ss 

Mefj f< An Account of the Ln- 
chu&n Embassy/* by Otsuki Bangui. 6 Yds, Quoted, 

5 ' t W ^ 

ChK zn* Hai-shi Ryaku, " Short Account of the Luchu^ 
an Embassy/’ by Sakamoto Jun, Quoted, 

^ ui ?e ^ as 

Chit-tan JSra-Mftt au illustrated MS. scroll 

of Luehuan flowering plants, A. D. 17 H, In the posses, 
sion of Mr, Ita TokutarO. 

7' * ^ # m 

C/ifl-iffli (St'i-yti, annals of the X#nchuau Kings, an early 
native work compiled by official order. 9 Yds, MS. 
Preserved in the Prefecture at Kata, 

*■ * ^ # % 

Chil-zen $d-k(in, the earliest native history of 

Luehn, compiled by Royal order in A. D> 1650. MS. 
Preserved in the Prefecture at Nafa. 

* ft tt A ^ 

$ ® it 41 & f£ fc 

A^fa?i SJta.ffl Fa-aofru At, ISS0, by Taahiro Yasnsada. 
" Notes on the Manners and Customs of the Southern 
Islanders, 1 ’ Published in the » Jo urn al of the Geographical 
Society of Tokio." 


i CHAUBEJlLJJN : BlBlIOGfiJjPBY OF LtfOflU. 

W- £ £ U $S — fit 

Ki-an Nik-ki f a MS- journal of the conquest of Lnchu 
by the Prince of Sntauma’s troops, preserved in the Pre¬ 
fecture at Nafa- 

u. $ B = tit & J& 

Ky~fry6, a MS- native Lncbuun history preserved 
in the Prefecture at Nafa, 

11!- ^ t » > & * 

" no Sm-knteu, by Hayashi Wakaltichi, ft 

abort notice inserted in the 11 Bulletin of the Anthropolog¬ 
ical Society of Tokyo Si for November, 1895. 

is- $ 3b ffi & 

Nam-bohi Wa-sM, " A Japanese History of the 
Southern find Northern Islands.'' 1 Quoted- ' 

14- ift \% £ 

lien* ‘<Tbe Defeat of the Southern Mbs.” 

Quoted. 

15. & & % Jfc W & % 

Nan-rff Ki-ji, hy Got® Kai shill, S vols., with sequel 
by Ni&hmaura SutczO, some time Prefect of Okinawa, alto 
S Tola., Tokyo, 1889. The former gives a detailed his¬ 
tory, the latter a historical sketch and good general account 
of liuchu, not ustinctnred with patriotic Japanese pre¬ 
judice. 

$ & & {— $ m. $ %) 

Nan-t6 Shi, also entitled RyU-kyil 5Ai f ft Liatory 
of Luchu written in Chinese hy the celebrated Japan esc 
Arai Haknsaki. It forms one Yol. in the collec¬ 
tion entitled $E’iho. It was composed in A. D. 

1719, but not printed till a much later period- 
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A r aji*iiJ jfirtn-ro a geography of the Enehnau 

archipelago, by Yanagi Yuetau, published by the Hydro* 
graphical Bureau of the Japanese Nary* £ Vole*, Tftkyo, 
1S73. 


IS- m Si ^ 

JVaft.td I'an-ktn, 11 The Southern Islands Explored," 
by Sagamori Gisuke, 1S98, The work itself has been 
printed for private circulation only; but lengthy e.Utacts 
are in process of publication in the ^Bulletin of thg 
Tokyb Anthropological Society,** under the title of ftya-Ayti 
Gun-t$ ttf okbru, Jin*nti-gakitfo wo Gi-jitsti, the English 
title given being “The Ethnography of the Lnchu 
Islanders." 

is- m ft * m 

it 

Ofriji£E[ftj Sa iu Yoeyama @un-t5 Tori-$fiirabs Shi-tnafatt 
Teki-yv, or “Epitome of the Results of Researches in 
the Yaeyama Archipelago in the Prefecture of Okinawa,” 
by Tashiro Yasu&ada, 60 Yojg. MS., with 10 maps* 
Mr. TfLsbiro, who visited these islands three times, vis. In 
1&B1, 1SS4, and 18SS, devoted himself specially to botanical 
investigations* mid lost his health in the malarial climate 
of Irbomote-jima. Nevertheless he patriotically favours 
the colonisation and development of the whole group by 
his countrymen, and has done his host to demonstrate the 
racial and linguistic affinities that should naturally draw 
Luchu into the arms of Japan, 

30* i* $ ffi ^ ft ^ 

OHncura Km Yonahuni Ki-ji, l£t87 3 by K&dit Toi-ichi- 
“ An Account of the Island of Yonakuni, 11 published in the 
H Journal of the Geographical Society of Tokio," 
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ft « I A 1 *J It 

OJtiJirtiect, Mii/akOf YueyatHa Ki-koj 1885, by Kada. 
'Tei-ichi. “A Visit to Okinawa, Miyako-jiraa, and Yao- 
yama/' published in the “ Joornal of the Geographical 
Society of Tokio," 

22. ft ffi ® (- ^ Vi W. *) 

Okinawa tihi, also entitled Btfu-kt/ty ShL A general 
description of Luchu, its government, and its people, 
including history, geography, natural productions, etc,, 
etc., by Ijichi Sadakn, member of a Sues am a family 
hereditarily connected with the archipelago, 5 Yols. Tokyo, 

1677. 


23. ft ft jfe Efr 

Oiutaifrt Shi-ryaku T also entitled Shi^ryohu. 

An abridged edition of the preceding in 1 Yul., TflkyO, 
1678 , 

«■ ft to m n 

Okinawa, TaUva, ** Conversations in Luchuan and 
Japanese,” published by the profectural authorities at 
Uafa for use iu the schools, 2 Vole,, 1880* This istbo only 
Japanese work dealing with the Lachuan lung is age. It 
gives no grammar, and the style of the dialogues is stiff 
and somewhat foreign in complexion, 

25, Vt * *f ft 

Rtjil-k&Jru Dan-ki, perhaps the same as the Ryu-hfH 
Bamahi. Quoted. 
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TfyJt.JfCifai £ta«-fci r an account of Lncbn founded on an 
oral communication received from natives in 179 fi, by 
Aka-saki Teikan. Forming part of oaa VoU in the historical 
collection entitled Sld'seki Shli-ran. 

m *£ & 

ityfl-jtyET BatMthi, a general account of Luchn and its 
customs, copiously illustrated, 1 VoL Ye do, 1790. Also 
2 YoJs,* Kyoto, 1800* 

aa *fc ♦ © * & * 

3ft *£ '# S 

Jfc-ftd&rt CAi-ri, 108 O a by Jjichi Radata* 
rt Lnthuan History and Geography," published in the 
* f Journal of the Geographical Society of Tokio."' 

29. m. # 3» it 

ByH-hyil Han-shi, " History of the Principality of 
Ltichu,” by Kob&yaahi Kyokei, 2 Vote. Tokyo, 1&74 ; but 
the work appears to he Incomplete. 

30. 5$ W fit fe 

St, “ Record of the XiQchuftn Em- 
bfiSBy," by the celebrated Japanese Conflict amet Ggyu. 

Sorai. who died in 1727. Quoted, 

Hy&*kyil H\jaJc-baa Fu t ff An Illustrated Flora, of 
Locha," by TO SeiyG, Quoted* 

as. m # w 

Btfil-kyil Ji-ken, 11 LueUuan Affairs , 1 * Quoted, 
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RyU-tyil Ji-njahu, “ A Short Account of Lnchu,’ s 
by Katsnrayiime Yoshiki* 1742, forming part of a YoL 
jo the Jian-t(-te£ ifl&sAo collection* Written in Obinega* 

M- & # £ X 

Ejfzt-fryit Jt-r j/afctt r ft different work from the preceding, 
though bearing the same title. It is by Aral Haknseki, 
and written in -Japanese* It forms one "Vo], of tbc 
collection entitled X *£ fft Go Ji ryabw, 

35. & m #i 

ifytj-kjm Jjj a letter on Luchn, by Yashiro Taro, 
Yedo, 18S2. He discusses the name " Luchit rh and other 
points, quoting numerous authorities. 

3&. m h i? n 

Byti-ktfil J6riiri t a Japanese transliteration and trans¬ 
lation of ft Luchuan iiiatorical drama entitled il The Young 
Lord of Kushi/ 1 By Matsuyama DcnjurG. Tokyfi, 1839. 

S7* HI $ * t* 

RyU'tyU Ei-dmi, ff Strange Stories from Lnchtu" 
Quoted. 

Ry#-kifil Koku-thi ByaJnt, an '■ Epitome of Lnohuan 
History, h '—a MS- Chinese work of the Ming dynasty, 
preserved in the Prefecture at Xafa* 


39. & * ft ft 

Jtyii-ktffi Ntn-dai-M, “ Annals of Luchn.' 1 Quoted. 
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40, & m a sr % &. 

JuVyaA-zi, an account of official 
Luchuau visits to Japan, by Yamazaki Kyusaku, 1 Yol. Yedo,. 
IBS 2. 


4i. m. m & m. 

Ily-i-kt/ii O-yai, “Letters on Luebu,” by the Budl’ 
dhist priest Taichu, 1 Yol. MS. Written at Nafzi in 10OEh 

& m. & & * 

Blfft-kyHl Sam'but$ii SJdi or “ Account of the Natural 
Productions of Lucliu.” Quoted. 

43. S| $- t& 

lit/il-Ittjil 8hm-8JU* ff A New History of LuchtL”' 
Quoted* 

44. gt Sfc ft iS It 

SAtntf Af, a work on Luduinn religions find 
other antiquities. 2 Yols, print, by the Buddhist priest 
Taichu. (Early in 17th oentnry.) 

4 6- # tfL % M Z. ft 

Ayn-h/il Sh'f-kan no UUwhi t Copies of Despatches 
from the Luchuan Government to the (rorvjR> or Japanese 
Council of State under the former feudal system. MS. No¬ 
date. 

m it to m 

Jlyil-ktjR Shottu-hutm Zu-rokitt with the alternative 
English title “Materials for a Flora of the Lucha Islands,” 
by Tokutaro, grandson of the celebrated botanist Ito 
Keignka* Still imprinted, though thirty volumes out of the 
fifty intended to constitute the work eu-g ready for the 
press. 
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s ft J* ® ^ to i to i 

fifli-Asnito iUflya-taJJLtf to no Jurat 
J/ofetitaR ho i[l(tg<L'tamci, 1805, by Nakai lyota. ff Discovery 
0 / Magi-tama m the Luchu Islands and in the Province 
of AwAj" published j io the "Bulletin of the Tftkyft An* 
tbropologie&l Society,” 


40, W. 5# & * $r 38 

Ifyfifiyfl 5a fa?ftu <Sft£iwzi, or 11 New Illustrations of the 
Plants of Lucim.” Qnotecl, 

49 - $L m ^ Vi 

RyU-kyil Zattu xa, t( A General Account of Luohrq, 
-Quoted, 


SO. ft 3$ Jft £p m 

Rij&kiftl Zvku-wa fiaku, u Ad Account of the Snhjeo* 
■tba of Lucbn to Japan*” Quoted, 

6i, *$ & $ ss w m E 

JtyiJ-jVprt iS, n historical novel 

.founded on the conquest of Luchu by Shunazu, Prince of 
■Satfluma, 27 "Vols, MS, 

S3* * ffl * & 

£fo*tru;-in 0 R HoJi'45, 5 VoD. illustrative of the Luchuan 
flora, by Go Eeisbi, a ualive Luchuan physician. Com¬ 
posed circa 1789, p ublished 189 5, apparent! j at Yed 0 . 
(Con?. Mr. lift TokttturS^ account of this work in " Nature 
for 0th October s 1697.) 
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oyc/>i FafouAiiuo, Tan-ken -Sfti T^y Nishi- 
Wflda Kyugftlm, 1S&5* u Notes on Besearchos in Tane- 
gasliLma and Ynkuskima.” Published la ttia " Geography 
ical Journal" (TflkyC) and also in the ■* Journal of the 
Geographical Society of Tofcio." This is an interesting 
account of the northernmost islands of the Luchuan archipe¬ 
lago. 


CHINESE REFUGEES OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY IN MITO. 


By Eh5test W, Glihkht, 51. A. 


tBtad April 8, 1896,] 

It is a trite, but none the less true, saying, that “ history 
repeats itself/ 3 The capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks in the fifteenth century' scattered! the learned men of 
tho East and their learning over the West, and produced 
throughout Europe a Renaissance, whose vast influence has 
never yet been accurately measured, and which wag un* 
doubtedly one of the chief elements in modern civilisation. 
Again it was Tartar hordes which, about 3t>0 years later, 
overthrew the reigning native dynasty of China, and un¬ 
wittingly produced in the ■ neighboring land of Japan a 
Renalsgance, which led ultimately to the Restoration of 
IBGB, and waa evidently one of the chief elements in the 
civilisation of New Japan. For, as tbs Greek Scholars, 
fleeing from Constantinople, took refuge in various countries 
of Europe, likewise many patriotic Chinese scholars‘ fled 
from their native land and took refuge in Japan, Again, as 
the fugitive Greek savants stirred np throughout Western 
Europe a revival of learning, in like manner the fugitive 
Chinese scholars aroused in Japan a deeper interest in 
Oriental kerning. Since, moreover, Miteukuni (GikG), a 


1 See Note B, 
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grandson of lyeyasu, and the second Tokugawa Ptince of 
Mito, ’was a great patron of literature, lie invited two of 
these refugees to homes in his clan, One was named Shu 
Shunsui; the other was called Sbinyetau; these two are 
now to be the subjects of biographical sketches, which, on 
account of the lack of materials, must be brief, [See also 
Note K.j 

m 4 4 £ r 

Shu Shiyu, 1 more popularly known us Bhn Bhnnsui,* was 
born in Sekko (Gho-ki&ng^ Pro vinos in the 2Sth year of 
llanrcki, according to the Chinese calendar, or in the year 
1600 of the Christian ora. Both hia grandfather and his 
father were honored officials of the Jling dynasty. In hie 
youth, he studied earnestly, and “ completely digested aS the 
principles of all Chiooee philosophy. While he was still 
young, lie had the honor of becoming an "honorary student ” 
of his country. He cherished good political ideas, so that 
it was expected, that he weald become & high official of 
the government. But, as the power of the central gov¬ 
ernment had already begun to decline, the whole empire 
was involved in abuses aud iujuslice. Shu Shnneui eon- 
s&qucutly gave op his intention of entering the public 
service; be used to say to big family, that if he should be 
honored by being made the governor of a province, and 
should become very popular, ho would certainly ho destroyed 
by envy. As Caesar those rather to ha chief in a small 
village than to be second in lie me ; so Shu Slmnsni wan 
content to ho the leader of his village, mad the central figure 
of a small circle of friends; because, as he sflitt, *‘a rose 
smelle more sweetly on a small bush than in a hue garden.' 1 
Not a few times he received invitations to accept office from 
the local authorities and from the central government; but 
he invariably declined. 
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Flu ally, Bhu Shuusui, accused of being “ a disobedient 
fellow/* bad to flee by night to the seashore, Here be 
embarked in a ship and came to Japan, whence ha sailed for 
Anun. But, after a abort tune, be returned to Shnsan 
(Chusan) Island, wipers there was An army under the - com* 
wand of ah officer, named Kokco, 1 This man, in spite of 
Shu Rhnnsni’s repeated refusal a, compelled the latter to fill 
several important offices. In the 5tlt year of the (Chinese) 
period Eiriaku [1-G51] , the generals and captains in Chusan 
been me snspicicus of each other m t and &n im mense army of 
Manchurians, having already brought half of the empire 
under its sway, was rapidly sweeping down from the north. 
Thus Shu Shuflsui was once more obliged to leave bis 
native land, and tried to go again to Anam; but, being 
prevented by a storm, fie landed at Nagasaki. Though Ire 
had disliked to servo in the government, lie could never give 
hp the idea of re storing the declining power of the Ming 
dynasty. His most intimate friend, with whom fie consulted 
Concerning the plan of the roetoration, was a brave and 
loyal general, named Oyoho,' who, with a small army, 
gained many splendid victories over “ the Northern bar- 
bar Fans.” Shu Shunsni had como to Japan with the pur¬ 
pose of obtaioiiog aid from the Japanese Government; hut 
bo imfortunately failed to get any assistance. After a little 
while, the brave general Oyoku died a captive. The news 
of thia sad event reached Shu Sfiunsui very late, and was 
received by him with hitter regret. He did not hnow r the 
date of his friend's death 5 but he appointed the fifteenth of 
the eighth month as a memorial day. " From ihat time 
till he dosed his melancholy life iu this remote island, he 
hod no moeu-festival (touttmt).” That same night of every 
year, ' { while others w h ere singing gaily, and drinking in the 
silvery flood of the autumn moon, be closed hie gate. 


X JU 
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declined to receive guests, Aui engaged in eilent contempla¬ 
tion. [Sflo p. 4Q4, Part II, Vol. XIX, “ Transactions ** 
of this society, for ft ft leu 11 at incident] 

" As the Japanese Government was not generoos 
enough to shelter even such a poor fugitive/' lie was obliged, 
“though he bud lost bis way home/ 1 to venture to eatl back 
to Chuaau. Here, ns Prince Rob 11 had made a temporary 
palace on that island, ho fortunately found bimaelf a till under 
the Mang dynasty. The officials of Cf this inieerable govern’ 
ment ” requested his aardcea; but ho declined aa before. 
One day, when ho waa oh board ft eh ip ftbont to sail, ho 
was capturetl by soldiers of the Shing [Ts'tng] dynasty, 
who., with drawn ewurd?, threatened to kill bitn, if ho did 
not swear aUegialUHu His life was in great danger, and wag 
saved only by his cftlcu attitude, which the Manchurian 
warriors admired. 

The next your [ ] bo went to Auftfu by way of 

Japan ; for navigation directly from China to Auam was 
impossible. In tho 9th year of the Eiviaku period [1GE>5], 
Prince Rob sent to him a special letter of invitation, which 
tf canlnioed words so touching that Sha Bhunsui wept on 
rending it, 11 and nt ouco determined to sail back and serve 
under the Prince. 

But, a few days before the date he bail chosen for Ido 
departure, n new calamity occurred. Tire King of An am, 
desirous uf keeping and employing Chinese scholars in his 
country, seized Shu Shuu&nE with the intention of compelling 
him to write letters and poems, The latter objected, on the 
ground that his “ heart was disturbed by anxiety for his 
country and his family.” Notwithstanding Ihis reasonable 
apology* he was tmkeu into tSie presence of tho king ■ bet 
refused to how to tho monarch. The latter, very angry* 
ordered him to be put to dentil: but again Shu Shousut, by 
liiR wonted calmness, gained the victory. The king and his 
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■ courticrg discovered that he wrcf no ordinary person ; find 
the monarch, beginning to admire him, spared his life, but 
a till declined to release him, Shu Shonffui, however* ’wrote 
A letter, which plainly sce forth bis misfortunes nod his 
plans* and finally gained permission to leave Auam. 

But, as before, direct communication with China "was 
interrupted ; so that lie had to come to Nagasaki, thence he 
sailed to the island of Chusan. 

Upon his arrival, he discovered, to his bitter disappoint* 
meet, that,, during his absence, the island had been captured 
by the enemy ; that his intimate friends, such as Shu Eiyu T 
and Go Shoran, H were dead; and that there was no more 
hope of restoration. * c Ho considered it beneath (ho dignity 
ofa patriot and- a loyalist to follow all the fashions and 
customs of the semi-civilized Emperor M of the new dynasty. 
Tberefore, in the next year [1656J , he came again to JapAu* 
where he intended, as he put it, “ to preserve nud enjoy the 
eld manners add customs of the conquered dynasty,' 3 

There was at that time in the YanagfLwa ha a ft satnunti 
named Ac do Shnyakn, who* having met Shu Shunsni seveiul 
times, had become a great admirer of tire latter's character, 
And6 and some of Inis friends petitioned the governor of 
Nagasaki to allow this learned Chinaman to stay there, and. 
gained the desired permission. The savant, having been a 
rorer for bo Joug a time, had lost a Urge amount of money* 
and had uo way left for supporting himself. But the gen¬ 
erous Andfi promised to share with him half his own meager 
salary of only SO k$ht I Sim SEmnsui felt under great obliga¬ 
tions to his benefactor, always treated the latter very hiudly, 
end* whoa AudtJ, in his leisure, came to Nagasaki, gave him 
good instruction in Chinese and other lines of study. Ando, 
on the other hand,, Eelt so much anxiety for his toucher, that, 
JJ whenever there was a high wind or a heavy rain, he sect 
to ash alter Shu Sinmsui's welfare." 
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Iq 1B&5 Mitsukuni (Gikcj), the famous Prince of Mjto, 
sent a messenger to invite Shu Hhunsni to como to the East 
(K wan to). The latter, who hftd already heard of the fame 
of this Prince, willicgly accepted the invitation* Tender 
those auspices, Shn Shnnsui “ served as a friend, an adviser, 
a secretary, a father ; and worked kindly, loyally, earnestly* 
Sometimes he discussed history, sometimes philosophy, with 
the Prince ; one day, poetry, and another day, politics/' 
He wrote an inscription 13 on the large hell (< which, still 
striking every hoar, retnindE us [the people of Mito] of him 
and hia master ” ; he wrote also the history of KfiohintaJ, si 
coon try-seat of the prince, Mitsukuni, on hie part, respected 
the learned man ; treated him with kindness and generosity ; 
and built for him a very oozy residence in Komitgame in 
YedO* On Shu Shuosai’s seventieth birthday, the Prince 
gave a generous entertainment; and although Shu Shun set 
wished to leave for Nagasaki, refused to permit him to 
go away* 

Shu Shunsut also made several models of Coafuci&n tern* 
pies and of the schools that are attached to the temples, and 
of the utensils rased in the worship of the Chinese sage and 
philosopher. The models are £+ well-made, accurate, elegant 
and truly wonderful J1 j and aro still kept in the 8h&ki»- 
kwan 1 ® iti Mito. It is said that His Majesty, the Emperor h 
during his visit Eo Mito (October 2G-£9 H 1800), saw these 
models and expressed great admiration for them. 

A few years before Shu Shunsui's death, the prince per- 
goaded him to make inquiries about his family. When the 
letter reached them, they thought, on the first, reading, that 
it was nothing but a dream. But, after several rendings, 
they came to realize, that the person long-forgotten and 
mourned at) dead was still on the earth,—in the neighboring 
country, fC Hapturos moistened with tsars were the only 


* See Note C. in Wame o( a library. 
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consequences,' 1 Then, to examine into the matter as o«e- 
fully as possible, they gent to Japan a man named YQkS. u 
But, although he came ns Jar as Nagasaki, he was captured, 
on his way home, by an officer of his native country, and 
made to serve ns ft soldier for several years. 

Sim Sbunaui’e first son, Teises, 13 had ended bis life as n 
retired teacher; the second son had died without child : hut 
there remained a son of Taigei. He was named Ikujin 
and, two years after Yoko had made his vain trip, this 
grandson came to Nagasaki, bat, being prevented by the 
low, could not go to Yedo, Shu . Shungui, moreover, was 
so old that he cosild not go to Nagasaki, “ What a grievous 
tlung 3 The affectionate grandson atul the lonely grand¬ 
father, though they were in the a nine laud, too hi uot 
ombraca each other. There was no chance of their tneating 
on this side of the grave ; hut it is certain, that their dreams 
every night floated out of their beds, and wandered between 
tbo western port and the capital.' 1 

Prince Mitsahaui was vary much moved hy this in- 
comparable misfortune, and tried to have the grandson come 
to Yedo to Jive with the grandfather. But Ikajisi, on the 
ground that ho ought to return at once, and report the facts 
to hie mother, brother and other relatives, declined. Shu 
Shunsui sent letters to him, asked many questions about the 
politic id changes and his old friends. He likewise advised 
his grandson to engage in any profession AMi'/it that 
of an official of the Shing [Ts r ing] dynasty. Ikujin then, 
with iefclers from Shu Slums ul and costly presents from the 
Prince of Mito, sailed for his native country. There a war 
soon broke out and prevented him from making another 
visit, as he wished, to Japan. 

On Shu Shnnsut’s eightieth birthday the prince with 
his son went to the teacher's house and offered Iheir con- 


u & £ ft 
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gratuktions. In bis eighty-third year, in the fourth month 
of the second year of Tcnwa [1682] r this learned refugee 
died, and was honored with el burial in Zniryu, the family 
cemetery of the Mi to prince. 1 * Ho had, a few years before, 
in accordance with the custom of his native laud, made his 
own coffin and shroud. The inscription on the face of his 
tomb reads as follow b :—Min [no] ch/Vmn&H Shu ahi [no] 
haha fi —“ The tomb of Qhu, su invited gentleman of the 
Ming [dynasty] .* >u 

Shu Sbuiisui was " kind and honest; had no mean passions ; 
was very regalar in hia daily conduct, 1:1 His humility wag 
proved by the fact that he never shewed to others tho letter 
of invitation from Prince Bo$ ; it was found, after his death, 
in a tight boa which was kept iu the bottom of his trunk. 
He liked guests, loved his friends, and guided his pupils 14 
very kindly* His memory was exceediugly strong ; ho had 
n rich imagination and also a good power of generatiza£ion. h * 
Hie learning was profound and accurate. He was at once 
mechanic, engineer, statesman poet and savant. u 

Buring his service with tho Prince of Miio, he was so 
economical, that by the time of his death he had accumulated 
about S,QOO gold rtf a. This money, it ie said, he intended for 
the expense ola new uprising against the invaders of his 
native Sand; hut ho finally left it to the Prince of Mite. 
After bo came to Yedo, ba several times sent elegant presents 
to his old student and benefactor, Ando, to repay tho 
latter for his kindness. But Audo refused to accept these 
presents and was coo tent, that his old mastor was 
receiving i q com parable favors from the wisest prince of tho 
age.” 

Tho prose writings of Shu Shuosui were published, ia 
28 volumes, by the prince, who wrote ia tho introduction, 


u VidcT. AS. J., Tol, xvru. Part I, pp. 6 and 21, 
11 See Koto D, l< 5e* Note E, 11 Bee tiote f- 
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" Collected by hie pupil." The topics treated therein are 
Tar™. He was called ft poet; bat, although be could 
write good poetry, he seldom indulged himself.“ 

It is a little difficult to as certain the extent to which Shu 
Shuusul and other Chinese scholars were connected with tbs 
work of the Dai Nihon Shi. Dr. Wm. E. Griffis says in " The 
Mikado's Empire" that this « classic, which baa had so 
powerful an influence in forming the public opinion “which 
now upholds the Mikado's throne, is the product of the 
native scholars, who submitted their text for correction to 
the Chinese scholars." 111 Also in bis « Japan in History, 
Folk-Lore and Art” he writes: h ‘Hc [Miteukoni] also invited 
to assist, and correct the historical books which were written 
in the Chinese characters, the scholars who had fled from 
Peking whan the Ming dynasty fell before the Manckiu 
Tartars in 1627.” w But, although there is no positive 
evidence that the ami stance of Shn Sbtmeui, for instance, 
extea tied beyond textual correction, yet it eeems not at all 
improbable that even that slight opportunity was utilised for 
teaching loyalty to the central authority ; nor is it impossible 
that Chinese political ideas were somewhat incorporated into 
the teachings of the Dai Nihon Shi. 

* if if if * if 

The other Chinese refugee who found a welcome in the 
Miio han must be called, as his true name is unknown, by 
his priestly name, Shiuyetsu.* 1 He was born in Koshu 
(Hangchow} in the province of Sekko (Chekiang) iu the 
twelfth year of the (Chinese) period Shotei, or in 1639 A.D. 
When be was ouly 10 years old, he became a priest. He 
studied chiefly with a priest named Suibi Katsudu,* 1 and 
“ from him learned the true principles of Buddhism.” 
Finally he became abbot of the Eifuku temple iu Mu county 
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of his native province. At this time the Sling dynasty was 
almost overthrown, mud the Tarter? had practically established 
their power over the land. In 1GT7, by the advice of ft 
Japanese merchant in China, he came to Nagasaki, 

The abbot of the Kftfuka temple in that place welcom¬ 
ed Sbiayeteu, and gave np his place to the refugee. The 
nest year, the Prince of Mito sent to him a letter of invita¬ 
tion, which Shinyetsu answered favorably, but started first 
to visit some of flic famous places of Japan, In the seventh 
month of the first year of Tenwa [1681], Bhinyetsn first 
met MUaukuai, who gave him a homo in the third mansion 
(tkimo-yaththi) of the Mito clan iu Yedo, A few years later, 
he entered Mito for the first time, am d visited the tomb oi 
his countryman, Sim Sbnnsui, at Zniryu, He then lived in 
a house, newly built for him, in the castle grounds. 

In the-——year of Gcuroku [10S8-17Q3], Mitsukuni 
erected In Mito a temple called Gionjl, which he proposed to 
make lbo head temple of the SCtfi branch of the Zen sect 
of Buddhism. The celebration of the opening of this tom pie 
WftS magnificent, and- was performed, it ia said, by 2,400 
priests. In He early days there were always 200 priests liv¬ 
ing and studying in the temple. Its property consisted of the 
grounds, valued at 07 Aofrjt; the local estate {chigg^shc}, 
worth 200 koku ] and an annual contribution of 100 bags of 
rice from the Mito hsm+ Now there is only one priest, who 
barely obtains a living. 

Iu 1004 Shiny eta u showed signs of illness; so tbat 
his friends and pupils advised him to go to Nasu and other 
hot springs, Mitsukuni took good care of him, but iu vain ; 
for, in the ninth mouth of the eighth year of Georokn 
[1005], be passed away at the age of 57* He lies buried, 
within the precincts of the Gion temple, under a plain tomb, 
bearing the inscription Jwfc$-&a&aji-3Atn-rfuiorA5 no fo T 
or “ Tlio tomb of tbe great priest, Shin [posthumously 
called] Juahdj, opener of the mountain [temple]. ++ [See 
Koto D.]. 
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In tbs Gioa temple are a number of relics,. 1 * which 
the priest will show any one. Materials for tbis sketch are 
meagre; of his character we could find only* that M big 
learning was great aud his coudnct upright / 1 

i ? c * 

The influence exerted by the learned Chinese refugees, 
especially by Shu Sbnogui, was considerable. Besides their 
direct and indirect literary work, we must not lose sight of 
the deeper interest which was naturally aroused in the study 
of Chinese literature and philosophy by their presence. The 
teachings of Confucianism and the pergonal influence of the 
learned men stimulated the feeling of loyalty to Prince and to 
Emperor* It is, of course, a difficult matter to trace clear¬ 
ly the extant of such ioflueuce ; but it is generally admitted 
by those who have studied the matter, that the presence of 
Chiuese Uterati in Japan did give a greater impetus to learn¬ 
ing, It is, indeed, true, that the revival of learning had 
before their arrival begun under the auspices of lyeyaso. 
himself, who, after he had conquered a pence, reorganized 
the Empire on the feudal basis, and practically settled upon 
the policy of seclusion and crystallization, “ determined also 
to become the architect of the national culture. f,i ' He en¬ 
couraged study, especially of the Chinese classics,, and 
stimulated education. It is, therefore, no wonder that the 
Chiuese savants received a warm welcome, and it seems, 
a ud or the cirenmatauces, as if they bad “come to the king¬ 
dom for such a time as this." Dr. Griffis says ; w u These 
men from the West brought not only ethics but philosophy ; 
and the fertilizing influence of these scholars of the 
Dispersion, may he likened to those of the exodus of Greek 
learned men after the capture of Constantinople by the 


“ Vide VoL XVIII, Tart I, p. £4, of the ** Transactions' s of this 
society. 

i; " The BtUgfou of Japan,” pp. 134,135. 
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Turks. Coo fuel an schools ware established la moat of the 
tlltef provincial titles. For over two hundred years this 
discipline in the Chinese ethics, literature and history 
constituted the education of boys and men of Japan. 
Almost every member of the Samurai classes was thoroughly 
drilled in this curriculum, Alt Japanese social, official, 
intellectual, and literary life was permeated with the new 
spirit.'* 

Now, the very fact of the association of Sim Shunsni with 
Milan k uni, Priuce of Mi to, illustrates the two or throe lineR 
along which the Japanese were gradually lei to renewed 
political or administrative unity, that is, to Imperialism. 
One line wag Confucianism, which taught loyalty ; another 
was historical research* which exhibited Ibe Sh&gun as a 
usurper; and a third was the revival of Pure Sbinte, which 
necessarily aud spontaneously accompanied or followed the 
second. Prof. B. H, Chamberlain says v with reference to 
the overthrow of the Tokogawa rigim* : " Strangely enough, 
the ins It ament of destruction was historical research, 
lyeyasn himself hurt been a great patron of literature. 
His grandson, the second Prince of Mito, Inherit¬ 
ed his taste. Under the auspices of this Japanese 
Maecenas, a school of liieruit arose to whom the anti¬ 
quities of their country were all in all—Japnueee poetry 
and romance as against the Chinese Classics; the na¬ 
tive religion, Bbintfi, il? against the foreign religion* 
Buddhism ; hence, by an inevitable extension, the ancient 
legitimate dynasty of the Mikados, as against the upstart 
Shoguns,” Ur. Griffis aleo writes “The necessary resntt 
of the study of Shinto was an increase of reverence for the 


“ H ‘ Thing* JapancEe, l+ 
Mythology." 
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Mikado. Buddhism, Giiinese inilnecice, Confucianism, des¬ 
potism, usurpation, and the bakufu were, in the eyes of a 
Shintoist, all one and the same.' 1 

Bet in another place al Dfr Griffis says : “ Certain it ig 
that during the revival of Fere Shinto Lu the eighteenth 
century, the echolfci's of the Shiotb school, and those of its 
great rival, the Chinese, agreed in making loyalty fate the 
place of filial duty in the Confuciau system. To serve the 
cause of the Emperor became the most essential duty to those 
with cultivated minds. The cower Chinese philosophy 
mightily influenced the historians, Rai Sanyo and those of 
the Mi to school, whose works, now classic, really began the 
Revolution of 1&C8. By forming and setting in motion the 
public opinion which finally overthrew the Shogun and feuda¬ 
lism, restored tbs Emperor to supreme power, and uuified 
the nation, they helped., with modem ideas, to make the New 
Japan of our day. The Shinto And the Chinese teachings 
became amalgamated in a common cause, end thus the 
philosophy of Chu Hi, mingling with the nationalism and 
patriotism inculcated by Shinto, brought about a remarkable 
result." Hr. Griffis also quotas briefly in this connection 
from Hnga J s “ Notes on Japanese Schools of Philosophy," 
from which I beg leave to quote much more fully M :— 

* H This union of Chinese philosophy with 3hinl& 
teaching was still more successfully carried oat by tho scho¬ 
lars of ibe Mi to clan, as represented by Tokugawa Nariaki 
(or ftekko), the Daiiuyu of Mi to and a descendant of Mitsu- 
kuni, the historian, and by Fqjrta TSko, Ai&awa KOjo, and 
others, Aowtmit of the Mito clan. They wrote in Chinese iu 
spite of their being exceedingly national and patriotic, and 
their philosophy was essentially that of ShughL These up¬ 
held as much as any one the rights of the Imperial court, 


^ Hf The Itfiligicnis e£ Japan," pp, 145,143. 

- J Hl Transactions of the Asiatic Society of Japan, 1 ' VoL XX, Fart 
I. p. 147. 
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and eucoaraged loyally lo it* For some time before tho 
restoration of the Imperial Government these scholars ex¬ 
orcised great influence on tbs mini a of the tamttrai, and 
indirectly did much to bring about the revolt)tiara* For 
many of those who played an important part jo it had been, 
in cue way or another, under the influence of their teachings. 
It will thus be seen that the whole movement of the KiunO- 
ku derived much of its impetus from the then accepted ex¬ 
position of Bhuqjti and from Sbuabi’s 2’tugan K&moltxtr" It 
is Hr, Haga also who says that 41 the SbiutS ami Chinese 
teachings became amalgamated in a common cause*” 

I am able still further to iiiuafcrate the way in which 
the Mi to scholars harmonised t or attempted to harmonize, 
Shin to an d Confue lanis m * Wh a li Kat j ahi 1 q 1 H4() os tab! ls h cd 
in Mi to his school called Kddokaan, Dr “institution for propa¬ 
gating tho truth/ 3 ho setup in the garden a large stone, con- 
taming an inscription that set forth tiie object of this school* 
In this dedicatory essay he attempted to answer FiUto's 
question, “ What is truth ? r * but did not succeed in being 
vary definite* He seems to make the word refer, now to 
fill into interpretations of “ natural law," now to Shiutb as 
the national cult, and finally to that mixture, or combina¬ 
tion, of ShintG and Confucianism which we are uow consider¬ 
ing* He saye, for instance: fv To Takemika-zuchi no 
Kauri, who wrought immortal deeds in the primitive ages, 
and still livas in (he memory of tho inhabitants of this 
province, I have hero dedicated a temple* [l have dcue 
tliie] for the sake of rewarding hia benevolence, and of 
making out people understand that this inviolable truth 
originated ju such antiquity. I have also built a shrine to 
Confucius, who propounded tba mortal doctrines of the TU, 
(Ju and three other dynasties—doctrines that a nr country¬ 
men adopted and a* naigaviated wit It, thus HimH/yiny, the 
original truth* [This I have done] for tire purpose of having 
our people know, that the .fact, that this [original] truth 
became brighter and more beautiful is not without its causer 1 ’ 
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He then appeals tn them to “ bold firmly the truth of this 
holy nation; as the aome tim adopt the principles of the 
western laikl [CAi-'ai] ; respect both the gods and Yu [Con* 
/ncfatitifw]." 

It would seem, therefore, ns if Shinto and Confucianism, 
although iti many re Spoofs antagonistic, (simply from the 
fact that one was Japanese while the other was Chinese), 
were made, like Herod end Pilate ou one occasion, friends 
in a eeuamoa eanae. Tim Japanese do ring the Tokugawa 
Ere seem to have been led along three road a to Imperialism. 
There was fiia straight highway of historical research ; ou 
the right aide, generally parallel with the main road, and 
often running into it, was the path of Shinto ; on the apposite 
side, making frequently a wide detour to the left, was 
the road of Confucianism ; but all these roads led to 
Kyoto. 

In corroboration of this general view I wish to quote 
from one mors native scholar, Mr, luazo Nitobo, who says 
* r The revival of Chinese classics, consequent upon the migra¬ 
tion of the Chinese savants in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, reminded anew the scholars of Japan that they 
owed allegiance solely and singly to the Ten no (Emperor). 
The simultaneous revival of pore Shintoism, which inculcated 
the divine right and descent of the Emperor, also conveyed 
the some political nmgel.” It seems, therefore, as if, 
with the aid of Chinese savants, Mitankum, the “ Japanese 
Maecenas,” a scholar himself and the patron of scholars, 
set on foot a Renaissance in litemtnre, learning and politics ; 
ind has most appropriately been styled by Sir Ernest M. 
Satow If the real author of the movement which culminated 
in the Revolution of 1808, v 


3 '* The Intercourse between the United States and Japan,” 

p. SO- 
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[Note A + ] 

I wish to acknowledge my great indebtedness to ft former 
colleague, Professor C. Tsui, who has rendered valuable 
assistance iu s apply log translations from various works in 
the vernacular ; to Lieutenaut-ColoneE Murata and Mr, Yokoi, 
of the General Skiff Office, for giving me access, to interest¬ 
ing material concerning KGi (thl tjn\; and to other Japanese 
friendrs for assistance in various ways. 


[Note B.] 

I have tried to obtain information concerning other 
Chinese refugees, bub have not been very successful, as I 
have discovered only a few facts concerning three men. One 
was called Tai Byu K t orTai Man Ke/ 1 who, like Shioyetsu, 
was bom in Koshu (Hangchow), He came to Japan iu the 
3rd year of She wo [1654] , but stayed only one year 
in Nagasaki. He afterwards came again to Japan, with la 
Gen, a Buddhist priest, and became himself a priest. In the 
1st year of Mauji [1660] , he came to Ye do with In Gen., 
Mataudftiva Iku no Kami aud Mi ora Shim a no Kami wore 
very intimate with these two Chinamen, and, together with 
others, advised them to stay in Yedo. But the latter soon 
returned to Nagasaki. They came again, however, to Yedo* 
and stayed there three years. Tai By a was not only ft 
scholar, but. also snob a skilful physician, especially in treat, 
ing small-pox, that he was given the title of M divine 
physician 1 ' [Wttu-f]. A stone monument is said to have 
been erected to, his memory, by a pupil of bis, ftt Kawagoye, 
about 11 ri from Tokyd in the province of Mugasbt. This 
monument is inscribed with the words: — fi Min [ho] 
dbAyritiK 2timid [no] The mouumeut of an 

independent Zen bencher of the Ming [dynasty] , M 
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The above-mentioned priest* In G-ed* w whose real namo 
was Byn RE,* 3 was also from Eoshii (Hangchow); coueeru- 
ing hilD consult the fi Hnud-Book of Japan” (sea indai:)*-' 
Owe other Chinamau, named Chiu Gen Bin, M was not 
only famous as a scholar (bunyin)* but was also very 
skilful in boxiug (Aej??;jw5). He found a refuge in th& 
province of Owari, which, like ME to, although one of the 
three honorable houses of the Tokugawa family* was 
strongly Imperialistic. It seeins to me as if some one* more 
likely a Japanese member of this society, might be able to 
pursue still farther, end more thoroughly, investigations* 
along this interesting line of research. [See also Note K,] 


[Note C.] 

This inscription is not considered remarkably good as a 
composition, and proved extremely difficult to translate. 
But, by the kindness of a native friend, I was favored with 
the foliowing translation, which at least gives the general 
idea of the inscription :— 

“ A bell is a thing that warns against the indulgence of 
princes and au bj ects, an d s t j rp ukte ft them to diligeuce. IVlie n 
the big bell tolls, its sound roaches near and remote places. 
The Emperor and his feudal lords haste to put on their morn¬ 
ing robes, and to inquire about their governments ; tbc chief 
ministers and lower officers are ready to dress in their offi¬ 
cial garments and to call their riding-horses. If there is a 
hell, the wise princess has no chance to complain of the 
late attendance of her husband [at court] ; if there is a bell, 
the common people have no need to hear the ' red-cap " who 
cries out, f tbe cock crows.’ How great its benefits are t 
*' 1 Therefore* beginning with the Imperial metropolis* in 
all feudal provinces, all counties, and even in hamlets, we 
always find a hell. Mito is ft large province ; of course* a 
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bell is required. The prince of Mito, a Councillor (Sijngij, 
loves learning, and is rich in knowledge of history and 
antiqoity, Thinking that a bell is necessary, ho hag melted 
good metal g, has moulded a bel], and has hung it in Iho 
castle. By this he intends to warn persons of rank, to 
“warn lower knights and common people, and to warn himself 
also* Though lh& length, size, and sound of the hell do not 
exactly correspond with the old style, there was no need to 
bring in n bell from another country* 

“ The future good of the bell is beyond doubt. The 
stanza (ircff) is follows "When the sky aud the earth 
dawn, this bell begins to toll* All galea become silent 
when its sound solemnly rolls., The prince dresses in 
the twilight, and the tinkle of the carriage-ring is hoard. 
The prince asks about his subjects' the officers tell 
the -stata of the administration. The bell-cord rubs off 
constantly; but tho bell sounds more anti more deeply. 
Having sought to be made, the bell's work ie now complet¬ 
ed. Its wise plan is the model for ever ; and its grand 
name lives to eternity*' " 

One or two references may need a little explanation. It 
appears, for instance, that there was a custom, originating 
during the Kan dynnsty m China, for an officer wearing a. 
red cap to go about to announce the dawn. In the closing 
sentence the l< wiso plan ]1 of tbe bell refers to its “ warn¬ 
ing “ influence* There aro also one or two points of which 
I could obtain no satisfactory explanation. 

The bell also contains in scrip tioufl giv ing tha names of tho 
prince and his heir ; the date (which, however, docs not cor¬ 
respond with positively established dates in U[to local his¬ 
tory) ; the names of three councillors {ffartf) of tho prince ; 
and the name of the bell-moulder* The fact that the 
inscription was written by a Chinaman adds, of course, 
to its interest ns an antiquarian relic of Mito,“ 


M Japan Daily Mail, April 6, 1801. 
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[Kote D-] 

The accompanying photographs of the graves of Shu 
Shansui and of Shiayetsu wore taken by Rev, J. L. During, 
t>f Yokohama, The grave of Shu Shone ui is, unfortunately, in 
such a dark spot* that it was Imp os-sib to to obtain a clear 
impression, Itiftseiuch as all the ideographs of the inscrip¬ 
tion are not legible, they are hero transcribed r— (fit ^ 

The photograph of Shiuye ten’s grave is very clear. Al¬ 
though the ideographs of the inscription are easily leg [Isle, 
to avoid any possible errors, such as were made in the 
translation on page 2-1 of Part I, of Yol. XYIII* of the 
1H Transactions 11 of this society, they also are here tran¬ 
scribed :— 

& & ffi Ji -a * iv & ^ $ 


[Note K] 

Azalea Tacopak J, a famous historian, was on a of the 
pupils of Bhn Bhnnsui, from whom he learned Chiuesa. 


{NOTE F.] 

The following condensed description of the beautiful 
garden in the Mi to Yaaliiki (now the arsenal) is taken from 
ft book cubed Yedo Meiycu Ki, or " Description [of] Famous 
Gurdens [ofj YedOj" Dr, Griffis says ; K u One of these men 
[the Chinese refugees] laid out, ill imitation of fl classic 
Chinese scene, the renowned hfito gardens in Yedo, stiff the 
moat famous in Japan,’* ’While this statement may pos¬ 
sibly dagger ate Shu Shuosui'e share, the following is 
perhaps authoritative 

Prince Yorifusa [the first Tokngawa daimyfi of Mito, 
and a sou of lyeynau] received the Xoiehikawa residence 
from the Third ShSgau [EyemiUa]. As the prince was 


w fH Japan ia History* Folk-Lore and Art, 11 p- 20 &. 
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deeply interested to gaidsuing, and this was a convouient 
place, the famous garden was started. The prince made 
use of old trees standing as they were, and also formed 
designs as much as possible like nature. At the suggestion, 
moreover, of the Third Shdgun, he introduced water from 
the city aqueduct; end, in the designing of some of the hills 
and at ream s, is said to have followed the suggestion of 
lyomitaa* Yorifusa, taking great delight iu the work, 
entrusted the oversight and management to Tokntaiji Sahoi, 
who was very clever in landscape-gardening. The work 
continued till the time of Mitsukuni, who consulted Shu 
Slumsni about several points* At that time it began to 
be called KSivhu Yen {After-enjoyment Park), in illustra¬ 
tion of the Chinese saying: “Upright moo should lament 
before the people lament, and take pleasure after tbo people 
are happy. 1 ' After Tofuku Mon-Ju ^ [Empress Dowager ?] 
ashed for a map of that garden, and the Emperor,, looking 
at the map, expressed groat admiration of the garden, it 
began to be very famous► Hearing this, ah persons praised 
it as an unequalled gar dan. After that, it showed improve¬ 
ment every generation* I [the writer] was allowed to enter 
this garden on the 2Sth day of the 9th month. 

Near the entrance is a largo lake around w r hich trees 
and plants are beautifully arranged, and wild geoRe, well 
tamed, are swimming on the water* Croesi ug two stone 
bridges, we coma to a Chinese gate, over which bangs a 
tablet, iu the worm-oaten wood of which “ AOftjliu-yen “ 
has boon written in copper by B3ju Khunsui. The hill on 
the right whore many palms are growing is called Palm 
Hill; aud on the loft i& hoard murmuring between rocks a 
waterfall called [Awaking-from-fileep Fall^ . 

Fussing on, as if along a dark mountain road covered! with a 
thick famt, we aecend in "White-cloud Hill, from which wo 
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can geo the temples of Akagi and Teukndo near by and 
mounts Miyogi and Samoa in the distance, At the Uut 
there are rows of maple trees ; this place is called TakEtU** 

On tlie island of the largest lake is a ehriue of Ben- 
zailen [or Beaten]; this island, called Elysian Isle [Hbriut5] 
is reached by boat* In the rushes on the left side of the 
lake is an Iunri Shrine, which a princes of the E begun 1 s 
family is said to have brought from the Imperial Palace. 
On that side is also a pavilion, in which ia hanging a tablet 
inscribed with the words, Bcuufcfru, or Orchid Boom. This 
inscription was written by Tachiharo, a famous- Chinese 
scholar of Milo. Around that pavilion has been arranged a 
parterre of chrysanthsmtiros, m&ny of which, it is said, were 
broaght from the Imperial Palace. Beyond that place 
many pEauta ate well arranged on stands [and?] in hot* 
houses. Although, aa it is not the time of blossoms, it can 
not be definitely determined, yot they seem to he more thnii 
ordinary plants. 

As we ascend a narrow way toward the left side, we 
climb a small bill on which is a small house covered with a 
straw roof; and hero stands a statue of the great poet, Snigyo 
H&sln, represented with a hat of split bamboo on bis head, 
straw sandals on his feet end a stick in Us band. From 
thin the realEy poor end humble condition of the poet may 
be imagined. 

At a shallow part of the lake is built Kt(imtckvXei t the 
tablet, or sign, of which was written by Hayaehi Nobuateti. 
If we look down from (he bain stride, we see the stream, 
sis or seven feet wide, running along “ like a sash [hell] " 
on the stone pavement. This is crossed by a bridge of a 
single stone ; and this bridge is called. Togett tnfcyu [ ll Cross¬ 
ing- moon-bridge ,r ], -It is said that these parts are in 
imitation of fine scenery in the western part of the western 


p On tli-t reap it is called Tiitsuta., a pkt= fp.mouH; for its maples. 
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metropolis. A large steiae on ihe 3 flora h the place where 
the Third Shogun took his seat when ha came to inspect 
critically the scene. 

Crossing I'ofjelaitkijri, aud ascending Mount ShvrO} we 
come to n red Buddhist temple called ]>ni HiftaktL. If we 
look down from the gallery of the temple in this very high 
place, wo tec u water-fall striking the rocks, splashing and 
splashing, bubbling and bubbling, This is to wash off tho 
dtffc of the world \ and the wind that blows up from the 
valley is to clear away the dust of the mind. A red bridge 
called 'J'aiitMi [Crossing'to-hearen] lies like & rainbow. 

'J'okitjimffi [Getting-virtue-shrine] stands in a deep for¬ 
est. The doors ou three sides of it are in Chinese style, 
and are tarred with various flowers and birds. In this are 
the statues of Hakui and ShukuseL** 

A bridge, made of granite, and shaped like the surface of 
n dram, whs designed in Chinese style by Slut Shuneui, and 
was made by Komabsyashi. The balustrade al*o is made of 
grftuile. This bridge is called Engel m {" Itound Moon M ) 
because the shadow of the bridge upon the water makes a 
circle. Next we come to the JhtfiketWj an octagonal bnildiug^ 
oil the eight sides of which the eight forma of divination arc 
carved. In the time of Mitsuknni the statue of liunahd&ei* 3 
(Star of Learning) was kept there ; but in the Ky&ho period 
[1710-1786] it was changed to & statue of Kompira* 

Leaving the mad in the mountains, wo come, in a* open 
lawn, to tfiugfatef Harp-picture Pavilion *'), [which, if we 
judge tfiis name, must have been devoted to the purposes 
of manic and art] . From this point every part of the g&rden 
is visible. Under a pine-tree m:ar the be use is a well called 
FurQttui ( l[ Xever-grow-old water,” or “Fountain of per¬ 
petual youth As there is a pine-forest hero, tills place 
ia free from beat. Ou thu shore many sweet flags, and On 
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the back azaleas aud ya i ma'buM t 4 ' 1 are growing; and tbeit 
blossoms, it may be imagined, are very beautiful in the late 
spring. Beyond is n rice-field ; at a little distance is a 
EJnrino to Tnari. Under a huge cedar-tree is a large stone 
lanterns presented by Nnkaynma, Prince of Bizco* The 
scenery of fhia place is beautiful in the time, not only of 
maples, hut also of a suow-storm. 

Next we arriva at a building called Kithf&Htjn (Nine- 
eight House), 43 kom which, as was the custom of snito- 
shops in olden times, are bang out leaves of cedar. Here 
the princes were sometimes accustomed to amuse themselves 
by watching the buying and selling of fond and drink. 
Going on a little farther, we find a pavilion made of rough 
Found timber. At the opposite side of a forest h * atone 
tablet to mark the spot where Buko, [the seventh Prince u f 
Mi to, father of the famous N&ri&ki, or Rakku], buried his 
beloved hawk. Far from this spot is the place where 
strange birds and beasts are kept, among them a white 
monkey that was captured deep in the mountains in a 
district of (he Hi to /tan. 

Proceeding dong a dark road, one fool* as if he ware 
enteeiug a hermit's 'cave; but, having pawed through the 
thick woods, he thinks that day lias dawned, and feels as 
if he b»d come into another world. On the west Mount 
Fuji in in sight; as this Any was do tidy. It could only be 
imagined to ho white with snow. Qu the north tide one 
looks upon extensive fields and the pleasure-giving scenery 
of a country-village, TBuimon, 4 * as its name indicates, is 
made of porcelain ; and tlie door of it ls lattice work of split 
bamboo. Here I [the writer! met the retinue of the Prince. 


u " The Corchoms, or yellow rose, tho ITevrin Japonicn r . ,,: ' 

“In the day-time joAe ie sold in a cup that holds 9 bu ; but In 
the evening it h sold In a cup that holds only 9 im : (cl John 2:10J. 
4314 Porcelolmmitke-tfate. 31 
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[Note G,] 

Hakui 41 fin cl Siiukujtei 41 were sons of a Chinese prince* 
and lived in the last year of the In dynasty, about £.700 [?J 
years ago. Their father, loving the younger (Shukusei), 
wished to make him the heir j therefore, the elder f Hakui) 
went away front the province. But Shukusej, being n just 
man* refused to receive the inheritance, and followed his 
brother's os ample. The inhabitants of the province, hy 
these acts of unselfishness, wore left without a ruler, and 
chose another broilier of these two as their prince. Hakui 
find Shukusei, upon the downfall of the Id dynasty, fled 
together to a muuDtniu, where, to avoid eating the grain of 
the next (Shu) dyne sty, they subsisted on ferns. 

Xariaki (RekkSj once wrote of his ancestor, blEtsnkuni 
(G-iko), that ho “ wns a great admirer of Hnkni nud Slmku- 
set, and followed their example." The following fore the 
circnm stances ■—Yoiifasn, the first Tohugswa Prince of 
Mito, aligning his eldest eon to n less important fief, gave 
Lee Mi to domains to lug second sou, Jlitsukunt. The letter, 
age i net his wishes, was com pel ted by the hakiifu to accept 
the position; but he at once adopted his elder brother's 
hair as his own luiir and transferred hw own son to the leas 
powerful fief. 14 


[Non H<] 

One of his poems appears in Xo. -1 of the Annotated 
Chinese Readers used in the Common Middle* Schools ; it 
has bean traueluted fur me line by line, as follows :■—- 
“mHUdcnDari” 

"The nine provinces [oi Chiuft] have cranabStil like brick; ^aud] 
The loyal subjects are barely avii’; l itti□ i; ’Ll:v lives. 

The Imperial order wag received ju£t when everything louked dark. 


" TrauEsctionE of tot Asiatic Society d Japan," Yei. 
XYI3I, Part I, pp. 4, $, SI, 
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I hiTa come to this Eastern land without lettiag others know where 
my footsteps Ata, 

The plan of restoration has not sucesdcd \ [and] 

A comet is shining brightly night after night, 

A solitary Reason stayR in a lonely island. 

Hss loynltj .compares with that ol the subjects of Denw&* 7 
But 1 hear that the Imperial order has changed ] [and] 

Facing te the TVesi, I sob alone/' 

Although this poem, like maay n 5 mil at ^productioQSi'ifl 
a little difficult to understand in some parts, yet it evidently 
is in Lauded to portray ttie writer’s despair over his inability 
to carry out his pious for the rostcifttlod of the Ming 
dynasty- The comet is probably taken as a sign of evil. 
The louoly cntla enu nfitnrally have nothing but sad re¬ 
collections ” of former days. 


[Note L] 

Tlae learned Fniice Mitaakuoi, who befriended the two 
Chinese refugees, outlived them Loth, And did not die til] 
1700. It may, perhaps, be ft pardonable diversion from the 
subject to give a translation of Lhe inscription that this 
prince wrote for n small tomb ho had constructed At 
Surryu before his death. Jfl This tomb, called JJatW 
no haka (“The plum-village teacher’s tomb M ), still remains, 
jnsL below the largo to tub afterwards oracled to his honor. 
The inscription, abounding ia Japanese conceits, reads as 
follows;— 

The teacher (sensei) ia a native of Mi to, Hitachi. Hie 
eldest auD was feeble; and his elder brother died young; 
eq that be alone waited on his father iu a respectful and 


a A Chinese prince with 500 subjects, all of whom died under 
him [in exile?] on a Eplitary island [ TO ^ ]. 

w Vide Vol. XVI11, Part I, p, 21, of the F< Transactions ,s of this 
sosietj. 
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obedient manner. As for bis character, be is not bi¬ 
goted or cto £ mu tie. Although be Yener&tae SEiiuto and 
Confucianism, yet ho is wont to criticize them ; and, 
although be is ba intelligent student of Buddhism and Taon- 
ism, he often attacks them. Ho likes guests, so that his 
gate is as crowded as a market-place. In Elis leisure he 
reads bonks, but does not require that they should bo 
[perfeatly] under stood. Evan pleasure dues not gratify 
him ; rnd grief does not trouble him + Tu the eve of the 
moon, and in the morn of flowers, tailing the wine-cup, lie 
indulges bis appetite; singing poems, bn humors his taste. 
Klee mneic, beautiful women, rid] food, uro not liked by 
him ; au elegant mansion and rare furniture are not his aim : 
he is content with either affluence or indigence. 

From lits youth be intended to write a [Japanese] his^ 
tory; hot, ay referviice books were f-cunty, he first sought 
for and bought an no any us possible. Even a novel or a 
narrative was cars fully read. The aim was to present jiirfs 
and to exclude doubtful matters. Having declared for the 
real Imperial line, nod having criticized ancient {so-called] 
loyalists, be naturally formed original opinions. 

In 1600 he “ asked fur his skeleton.”* Before this lie 
had adopted his nephew and made him the heir [of the 
principally]; no w he consigned all the dominion to him. In 
such a way his long-cherished object was fulfilled. After a 
time he returned to Ids village, am 1, by his father’s tomb on 
Mount ZuLryhj buried alt his old official robes and built a 
tomb coiled " the plum-village te&cEter’s tomb.” Ah ! Hero 
hie spirit is to rest eternally t EtU his body is to bo cast where 
it is destined ; if in water, it is to be given to fishes end 
turtles t if cm a mountain, it is to be given as food to fowls 
acd beasts. Hence there is no use even of " the spade of 
Biurei, 1h&fl 


Thai is to say, >c ho resigned. 1 
Se& Not* J, 
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The etansa says : “Thoagh the moon hides in the clouds 
of Zniryu, yet its light remains for a moment on the peak of 
Niskiyumu . 1 ' il The person who built this tomb and wrote 
this inscription,, is Hiuemcto no Mitflukum, ShiryfL 


[Note JO 

Hid rot was a famous Chinese scholar who was attached 
to the doctrines of Leiotse, ttud liked to drink wins. Ho 
once said : " When I die, I shall not need any funeral ; only 
a spade will do* which will dig up the earth in tUe place 
where I may fall.” Inasmuch as Mitsuk uni's body was to 
be given, either “ to fishes and turtles ” or to fowls 
and beasts*” there was no need even of Eiurei's spade 
to dig him a grave. 


[Note K.] 

Since the above was written* I have learned) that, in 
Use Mito han, there was one more Chinaman, named 
fCaniliawii] Kinkei,^ who is thought to have been only 
a servant of Shu Shunsui. It is also said that Mitsukuui 
invited to ilie hospitality of his elan still another Chinese 
scholar, uamed ChG Hi Bun, 5 * and sent a messenger to 
Nagasaki after him but he was refused permission by tho 
lafoifUr on the ground that two Chinese should not be in oue 
Atm at the same time* 


[Note Ir + ] 

The inscription on the front of the monument to 
Husunoki Masashige at HySgD is said to have been written 
■by Jlitsuknui, Prince of Mito; that on the other side was 


41 Vide Vo]. XVIII, PnrG I r p. 9. of the L 'Transnctious 1J of this 
society. 
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written by the Chinese refuges, Shu Shunsui. Aq Illustra¬ 
tion of the two inscriptions aide by side accompanies this 
paper. The following is u free translation of Shu Shansi a 
composition :— 

fF Loyalty ami filial piety prevail in the universe ; and 
the sun And the moon shins clearly in the sky* II there 
ware no sun or moon in the universe, confusion would 
prevail id the world and stop everything. If the human 
mind should abandon loyalty and filial piety, heaven Mid 
earth would turn upside down, I hear that Mitsashiga 
NankO is a patriotic, brave and determined citizen, who lias 
no equal; that his conduct re what no one could anticipate. 
When he uses an army, before he fights* he examines the 
strong and wa&k points On both sides, nud in w single 
breath he catches the points of success and failure. Learn¬ 
ing well ft peireou’e mat worth, ho assigns a proper 
position, and, treating him kindly, puts his own heart 
into his bosom. 51 When he fights, he is always victorious, 
Since his mind is as constant as heaven aud earth, and 
his resolution as hard as raeta! and stone, no injury could 
eauso oven a little fear, and not oven his own advantage 
could shako his fidelity. By this he restored the Imperial 
government to the old city. But, alas t the proverb 
says, " if we resist a wolf at the front door, a tiger wilt 
get in at the buck door. h The administration of the new 
government was faulty* Eebels rose in (mecesFiori ; the 
Prince Imperial was killed; and the Imperial House was 
again whirled into a crisis. At that time, although his 
plan wag good, and almost succeeded, yet it failed. From 
olden time them has beau no great general who wae not 
hated on account of his promotion and because foolish 
subjects showed their selfishness : and in this situation is 
there any general who could succeed ? At last he sacrificed 


w He does not uuderT&t®—he tiUsta. 
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himself.. Before his death lie very strictly enjoined hie 
eon to strive for the Euaporor ■ but Dot n. word [did he 
■epeah] for his own family. Unless his loyalty were so 
groat ns to reeeli to Heaven,, he could not uet no. Hib 
son and brothers in succession were nil loyal, faithful], 
patriotic: hin iiifiuence is shown in this family trait. From 
I he highest to the lowest, nil prni&a and up pin ml him, 
because ha was: a superior men. But I am sorry that no 
biographer 3ms tried to write accurately about him, and 
none could show his supremo virtue more clearly. 

'* Panegyric of tho Imperial Lieutenant-General Nanko,. 
ex-Governor of IU, Setsu and Sen, by SEmneui, Sim Shiyn, 
also named Eoyo, called citizen of Miu + 

“ Carved on the stone-Lablet, and left to the future. 1 ' 

£ £ I 7 * $ £ * £ # 5 

Tim inscription on the front of tho tomb is and and * 

simple: m A1&g 1 loyal Kusuooki'e tomb." 
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AINU WORDS AS ILLUSTRATIVE OF CUSTOMS 
AND MATTERS PATHOLOGICAL, TSYCHOLO- 
GICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Bv the Rev. Jork Batchelor F.B.Gr.S. 


(Beatl April 88, 1895.) 

Of the seventeen Ainu words hero brought forward 
as illustrative of Customs rmcl mattera Pathological, 
Psychological and Religions, the Jim, tenth, thirteenth and 
■moenteenth ase perhaps the most interesting, though it is 
hoped no no will he found to be without their value. 

I thought m my years ago, when I first came into 
eon tact with and commenced to study the Aiqo, that my 
lot hud indeed been east among a peculiar people* That 
opinion has been confirmed and U a till being more 
•Biro ugly confirmed day by day* A perusal of the foU 
lowing paper, which the student may see with half an 
eye might be carried on almost ad infinitum , will prove, 
I think, that my opinion is tree, and that this i H not a 
race of people which may ha understood h a day. 
However, it is hoped that the matters hare treated may 
teud in a measure towards a more thorough knowledge 
-of this interesting race, and give some little insight as 
to what the people ara in their inmost thoughts, and what 
underlying motives pro-pal them to their peculiar action. 
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INDEX OF WORDS AND SUBJECTS DISCUSSED. 

1. —Epiru, ir$. 11 To brush out, 1 " 

Subject:—Exorcism null supposed influence of 
vegetable life upon aniDj&k 

2, —Wasea PuRufltrsE, t,fl, lt Water blowing/' 

Subject:-—The use of water as a core. 

8.—Ixomtakde, i.e. “ A seudiug sway.” 

Subject [“Ration ate of tbs bear festival. 

4,—Eats eh, i.e. “Tiie water ousel.” 

Subject:—Supposed psychological influence of eating 
tiie heart of one kind of animat upon the soul 
of another hind. 

S .“Usama:; saitse, i.e, <l Heart of the river otter/ 1 

Subject:—Supposed indue tics of the heart (Kfi^Sta)- 
of au aniujLil of ono genus upon the body of another. 

6. —Chikoshup, t.«, u The fos.” 

Subject:—■Supposed power of spirit (irv?v/ic) of a 
dead imioosd upon the living lor their tempera! 
good. 

7. — SetA’PaooaTj i.e. " Dog punishment." 

Subject'Supposed power for harm of the spirit 
(vi^u/mi) of one genus upon that of another. 

8. —SmsiKiP, Le. “The sword-fish/' 

Subject !Fish-worship [ appearance of a Sea devil. 

9. —’SofluaDj i.e. "Boieon." 

Subject:—A now ingredient discovered. 

10. —CHiKAPPO-oniKOMESoPj i.e, “ Little carved birds.” 

Subject:“Fetich Worship. 

11. —Ceuu&qpote eeuaj i.e. “ Whirl-wind." 

SubjddDemons supposed to reside in the winds. 

12. —Hup, i.e. '‘Boils.” 

Subject:—-A grain of Aiqu, comfort for those- 
nfl3icted with boils. 

lfl,—S rotri'Chupc, i.e. <( To fold the bed up.” 

Subject: “Parturition, 

{Note on Birth, Marriage and death.] 
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14 k—Pard-a-sshuee vva hoshipiee aiAiuPTo., <( Ths feast 
of being sent away, the month having bacn cooked 
tor/* 

SubjectA curious wfty of getting rid of a guest, 

15 ,—Mat ahum as* + i . e , “Taking a wife/ 1 

SubjectMarriage with a deceased brother's wife' 
customary; two sisters forbid den to merry two 
brothers, 

l^r—Inn, ve + " A kind of hysteria . 11 

SubjectCurious effect ol being bitten by snakes. 

17.—IsBiKtsniNAj Le. fJ To bewitch." 

Subject:— Bewitching. 

Appekbis. 

1 .—The older live, 

2 .“Dnph n 1 -phyl uni, 

8*—Hiisupa ni. 


The first word to which 1 would draw your 
attention is: 

I. EPIBU, 

t Tu brush out ). 

This is a word the bare mention of which plunges one 
at once, and without the least warning, headfirst into the 
'very centres of a vortex. It brings us face to face with 
as stupendous a mixture of pathology, psychology, 
religion, and that disease of religion we call superstition, 
as quo would ever wish to see and attempt to analyze. 
One wonders indeed how the Ainu having once been 
drawn into this psychical whirlpool can ever come through 
and out of it sane or alive, In one moment it reminds 
us of the physician and the wonderful ideas ha has of 
the nature of disease and the remedies he thinks proper 
to use in his IherapoutiQ practice,—in tbs next of the- 
remarkable way in which ha looks upon the soul in its nature 
and life,—in the next again we are reminded of the family 
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priest or village chief praying to Lis godg and storming at 
the demouflj—ftiuJ lnatly we see the medicine man with 
his charms practicing exorcism* Ail of these subjecte* 
toother with their concomitant saggeacions and necessary 
issues* are brought before the eye of onr mind by this 
simple little word B'pii'u, 11 to brush out*" 

Let me explain. In ggtne rare cases of sickness 
the Ainu perform a peculiar ceremony known by the 
various names of Epiru, i.e. u to brush out p> ; Utenpin^ 
“to brush out for one another; 11 Iiashike*kik, i.e. “ to beat 
upon ; ,s Okftkik, “to boat upon one another,'* and UuwputWQt 
i.e. 11 to doctor 1f or “ exorcise ". In tha execution of this 
■ ceremony four things ara newaflary,—a bunch of herbs*— 
ft sickle,— a strong and sound tree,—and a change of 
clothing; tha person who performs the rite must be either 
the thief of tha village, a recognized medicine man, the 
head of the family, or tha eiek p era on's father or near re¬ 
lation. Tha medicine man or family raprasantive, i,e, the 
male head of tha line, are by far preferable lo anyone else, 
the chief or father not excepted* Iu explaining this cere- 
many I think I cannot do better than first state aa nearly ns 
possible the facts as they occurred ]saying all other mat, 
tere as of intcrprelatiou aud comment till the end. 

There was a lad with whom we were very wall 
acquainted, living in a certaio Ainu village with us* whose 
ago was about six yours* This lad wag suddenly seized 
with illacas* The malady took the form of a kind of 
paralysis or epileptic fit, for the 1ml lost the power of speech 
and the use of his arms. Sometimes indeed ha would reel 
like a drunken man and even fall down. Ha was at times 
in danger of falling into the fire or into the river or sea, so 
that ho had to be constantly watched, and one never knew 
when these reeling fits would come on. Sometimes bis 
pulse wag strong and normal and at others weak and clow ; 
he waa sometimes in fever and at other times quits cold* 
.Moreover, ho did not, for the most part, ftp pear to racognixe 
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anyone. Soma of the Ainu said he was possensed of the 
devil* and others said ha was attacked by worms. The 
for aw opinion* however prevailed. 

A Japanese doctor was catted to see the lad and he 
provided medicines for about six weeks. Put ail his reme¬ 
dies were useless eo far as could be seen. The parent of 
the child therefore called a graad eon unit of the family and 
elders of the village and decided that lie was posfissed by a 
demon and that the possession took the form of mad uses. 
The lad wag therefore said to be chihaaur^ La, "changed/ 1 
u crazy,” It was also decided tbufc be must ha exorcised s 
for it was evident that the doctor’s medicines could not 
touch the demon. Japanese and foreign remedies had failed, 
Ainu prayers and religious ceremonies must now take the 
field. 

This then having beeti decided on by the ciders and 
family representatives in their collective wisdom, the oldest 
male of the family line was called ia. InaQ were reverently 
made and offered to the goddess of fire, who was called on 
this special occasion Iresti Jtuehi, i.e. 11 the ancestress who 
rears us," Libations were then poured out to the firo and 
various ether household dieties* $aJlt was drunk and prayers 
devoutly said. All of this took place in the presence of the 
lad in his father's house nod ou hi* behalf. It was abso¬ 
lutely necessary that the child should he present throughout 
the whole ceremony, for he had to be constantly pointed out 
to the deities as the special object for which request was 
being made. 

A buutdle of clothing had been made up iu the meantime 
by the women and plated liy the side of the Ainu oilsciating 
at the ceremony, and although the rest of the people were 
dressed in their better clothing the lad to be exorcised had 
his ordinary everyday clothes on. After the prayers had 
been said the exorcist took the bundle of clothes and a 
stcklo, and went thr away into tbo mountains with the lad 
and the lad's father. Having arrived at a fitting place the 
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child was placed under a fine and perfectly solid d oak tree* 
The exorcist then Trent and cut two bunches of mug wort 
L*) called in Ainu A 'oya* which when 
made up into bunches is named taknsa, i.e., tl tassels.” 

The tassels or bunches oi mugwort, then, together with 
the sickle,, having hceu placed near the kd and the lad 
having been made to stand near the oat tree, the exorcist 
next proceeded to worship the Creator of all things and all 
his angels and servant-deities, uskiug them all to hear bis 
prayers and grant his special request. He next turned to 
the tree and worshipped its spirit or genius. He called it 
a strong tree and stately, and asked that some of its strength 
and stateliness might come into the child. He called it a 
beautiful and hard tree and asked it to impart some of its 
beauty and durance to the subject of his prayers* Hy called 
it a treo of long life and asked it to graciously grant part of 
ita living virtue to the all but dead child. In short, ho was 
asking the geuiua ol the tree to be to the body of the tad 
what it was supposed to he to the stem and branch of 
the tree. 

After this he took the sickle and cut the lad's clothes down 
from top to bottom, while cm, in various places, particularly 
down the buck, breast end arms. He then took the bunches 
of mugwort and heat the lad all over with them and stroked 
him down from head to foot* It is frum this act that the 
ceremony is sometimes called <7*11% i.a. 11 to brash out; " 
and at others kuthihe-kik, i.e* "Co beat upon ; 111 for the lad 
is hereby beaten aod the demon of disease brushed out. 
The clothes were cut in order that the demon might 
find a way of escape, but whore it want to ia not kuown. 
The lad was next stripped of his clothes, again beaten and 
brushed then dressed, in the clothing brought for the 
purpose and taken home. Ho had been exorcised, the 


* Sea Trang&ctioRg of this society, Tel. XXI, paga 206, No, 10 
ar.d page 222, Ne. 24. 
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demon w«3 gone, There is nothing more now to be done 
for him ; if the gods have heard the prayers and matte the 
ceremony a blestsiug to the (ad, he will get well, and if not 
he most die- The Ainu have done their part; they now leave 
God in nature to perform His, The old dolLes and hunches 
of mujgwort wore left at the place of exorcism, hot the sickle 
was brought home for future use eiiher in & like ceremony 
should an occasion arise, or in the ordinary work of the 
gardens, for there appears to he no special sanctity 
attaching to the sickle through its use at this ceremony. 
"When (ho parly arrived home they were all brushed down 
with tufts of sedge after which they entered the hut and 
washed themselves. 

That'part of the ceremony immediately following that 
in which the cutting of the clothes takes place is said to he 
especially called utrtjiowa, i.c. “ exorcism.” I suppose this 
is so because it is immediately after this that the demon is 
brushed and batten out. Arid surely the demon must have 
bean sent away, in this case, for the lad came I tome and 
was quite well within a year ! Hence the people m that 
village had an ocular demonstration of the mighty power of 
their own remedies as pitted against the Japanese doctur and 
the use of foreign medicines. The actual cutting itself is called 
apetu (tiny) and upetpa (pQ and really means “to slit." 

Why Mm sickle is used iu suiting the c Loth os when 
exorcising a person I cannot yet discover, hut I hope we 
may gat a ray of light thrown on it some day or other, 
for such things 1 find have usually some hidden 
significance iu. them when used for special purposes. The 
bunches of lungwort ave used because it is ihotight that 
demons of disease dislike the smell and flavour of ting 
herb. That the various varieties of this plant are used both 
as food and medicine has been shown elsewhere. Thu oak 
tree is used iu preference to others because its wood is 
more Lard and durable, hot if an oak is not available 
the next hardest tree may be selected. 
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It may be supposed that tins tree ivorehip is a sure 
indication that the Aisa ere pantheistic in their religious 
belief. Bat here I must warn you to be on your 
guard for it is not so in reality. Pantheism is the 
doctrine which maintains, that the out verse is God and, 
that the various unities and items in the universe p whether 
spirit or matter, organic or inorgatue, living or dead*, 
are but individual parts of the whole* This idea is 
quite foreign to the Ainu. They do not, as In the 
case under discussion, ’worship the tree but the spirit who 
resides in the tree, and who is looked upon as quite separate 
ill mature from that of the tree. Every kind of spirit 
whether it he that of the gods ol l demons, or of men, or of 
the lower animals or reptiles, or of trees in a!I their orders 
aud varieties, or of herbs aod grasses, each fttnd of spirit, I 
say,is and remains a separate hind, and every unit of a hind 
ever remains so, and each and all are distinguished from the 
body in which they appear. Aud wherever you see life 
under any form whatsoever there yon must take spirit for 
granted, for spirit and life are to the Ainu of the same 
essence and nature. Thus it Is that the world beyond the 
grave is looked upon by this people els a counterpart or 
duplicate of this only very much better. Things are not 
there merged into one another and eternally swallowed 
up as in Nirvana. Each unit and item retains its own 
individuality and identity. The principle therefore under' 
lying the lice worship is rather polytheistic than pantheistic. 
It may perhaps be cooduded from all I have now said 
that even though the Ainu do not believe iu pantheism they 
believe in something which is next door to that doctrine and 
which is commonly understood by the term metempsychosis. 
But if by this word is mesut iimi emigration of the souls 
after dvath from one animal body to smother as a punishment 
for evil deeds or a reward for good oues it is avhteut, and 
clcju-iy evident, that the word does not apply hare. Ws 
have a tree and a lad, each belonging to a separata kingdom 
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and both living. Moreover, there is no question of reward 
nod punishment involved* I will therefore just repent here 
what 1 have affirmed else where, that with reference to the 
human a out the AEoti do not believe In the old Egjrytian aad 
Brahmaaie doctrine of its transmigration into higher or 
lower ardors of being.* Further, prayer wag tuado to the 
spirit of the tree asking its life, strength, and soundness u( 
body to go into the child who wag exorcised. The idea was 
psychological and spiritualistic. The Ainu wag in fact 
praying for the child to bo partially possessed by the tree 
so that he would so degree appropriate certain of its attri- 
boles ; namely those of strength in limb find sound0053 io 
body as welt as that which is associated with these qualities, 
longevity. We thus find that the kind of transmigration 
here sought waa not that of the human soul with tile object 
of its purification or reward, but of a, supposed dryad or 
tree genius for the purpose of belteriug another body, the 
body of the hoy, and this was to occur not after death but 
during life. 


2.—WAKE A PTTFtTTRTJSE. 

(Water blowing). 

It was mentioned jngt now that on returning to their 
ho cue the party who had been attending the ceremony ol 
exorcism washed themselves. That was the lash act of the 


* I feel called upon to emphasise this tact in thig place because 
that most uof crapulous and mvrcllahla writer, Baron Munchausen 
the Swund, kaa in oneof his production& entitied tL Tho Hairy Ainu ” 
taken upon himself, niter n few weekE f acquaintance with this people, 
to contradict me on this most ftbetrnee point ls well as call in 
question sovoral other matters of fact published under my name in 
the Transactions c£ this Society. 
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ceremony and Itg signification was that of purification 
Gimpjy. J have made inquiries of the Ainu with n view to 
ascertaining whether they invest water iu ilselfwitb any 
spatial iifor But beyond containing nymphs or mermaids 
both good ftud bad, and which they call MutiicAi, the Ainu 
do Mt invent this element with spirit life. Still, in working 
hotliiy cures water is thought to he of great efficacy and is 
much need, When person b faint, for example, or are at the 
point of death, water is freely blown over them from the 
mouth. This is called ttakka puntruu, i.e. t( water blowing, 3 ' 
Sometimes, however, wham more water is required it ls 
poured upon them out of a ladle oar bucket, or sprinkled 
over them with the hand or a bunch of spray wood or grass. 
1 am afraid, however, that common sense is net always 
exercised when applying water as a remedy* Jitote for 
example Lhe following instance :— 

A young man of my acquaintance one day fell from his 
horse and was left upon the path iu n statu of nnconsGioas* 
ness. As the event proved, he bad three ribs broken. In 
order to restore him to consciousness water was applied* 

I was informed by the lad's imcle that before he came to, 
three buckets of water were poured over and sprinkled upon 
him. Poor lad, the wonder is that he did not die of kind¬ 
ness. 


S.—nOHANDE. 

(/f tending away), 

Although the Ainu do not believe tlmf the humau aoul 
goes into any other than a human body cither during this 
life or in the uext h yet they believe that the spirits of animals 
and birds when killed appear again clothed in a body. But 
no metamorphosis takes place. Ths body any spirit can 
aver have is always of the same kind as its previous one. 
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Of course yon. will nodersiftiud that I do not now speak 
cf possession by the spirits of demons, for this is abnormal 
and in no way natural, But I am here spanking of things 
as the Aim; considers them to be naturally* Thus r if 
a body is killed as a bear it return0 aa a bear, or if its a 
sparrow it will return as ft sparrow ; and both will be in 
the next world what they Are iu this,* 

The word iyatiwmle may' be said to mean HH sacrifice,' 1 
for it is the general name given to the semi-religions 
festivals in which anirtirils and birds arc killed. It is, 
however* particularly used to design ate the hour fonttYnl. 
It is a fact welt known to the public that tha Ainu rear 
bear cubs for sacrifice, but it Es not so gene rally known* 
I believe, that foxes* wolves* racoons, eagles, hawks, 
crows* jays and even Sparrows, are also reared and need 
as victims in sacrifice, I have seen nil of these animals 
and birds being brought Up iu Cages for this very purpose. 

Why, it may be asked* are they so offered ? To Ibis 
I frankly admit that I do not know the original Ainu 
motive. I have made very many inquires among the 
people, both of Christians who have now given up the 
practice, as well as of tnen still addicted to it, but no cue 
appears to know, and I do not consider it iuy place to 
guess, So far I have found no idea of substitution urn 
derlying the practice, nor do the people know anything 
about the shedding of bleed for the remission of sms* 
The old Jewish ideas of sacrifice are certainly quite alien 
to the Ainu mind, though it is of course possible that the 
idea of substitution, pardon* end propitiation through the 
victim offered may in by gone days have been at the foun¬ 
dation of the practice. But uutd I hear some explana¬ 
tion directly from the Aina themselves or discover it in 
their vocabulary of words or actions I can say no more 
about it. 


" See Journal of American Folklore, Yob YII. page 1C. fa). 
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"When an Aina sacrifices his victim be seems 
to me to have the goutl of his body in mind rather 
than that of his sod I, for he stays and ants the body of 
one beast that another may come in ita place to be treated 
io like manner ] I Lave been told by several, hunters, and 
these are tbe men who generally rear bears aud other 
fitiimuls for sacrifice,, that when they It ill the victim a and 
send them away to their Ancestors, they go back to their 
ballots in the mountains and re-nppear after n time. More¬ 
over, in the prayers said to them at the time of sacrifice 
they are usually requested to come again and provide viands 
(or another feast, as if indeed they were honoured by being 
'slain I But mark this, the body Any victim again cotneu in 
is of the same species belonging to the sftUio genua as when 
it was previously scut away or offered.. This it will bo 
seen, Is neither metempsychosis nor metamorphosis in the 
ordinary meaning of those terms. It is the idea of a ending 
the bear to I he mountains that it in ay return at some future 
time which gives tbe name lyowo-Hdj, i.e. fI a sending away /* 
to the festiv&L 

I have oo several occasions expressed uiy diabelief in 
wliat lias been stated a a tact hy many Japanese and Aina as 
regards tiro rearing of bear cubs. 1 refer to the statement 
that the women bring op young bear cubs at tbe breast. I 
have often said that such women most be very scarce for I 
had not seen them do so though I hail seen them fed in 
various other ways. I now fiud that I must modify that 
remark of mine, for I have during the last few years eesu 
several women giving their breasts to bear cube. Only last 
year while I was preaching at one end of a but a group of 
wmneii were a it ting in a circle at the other pees tog a 
youug cub ronud to be nursed a little hy each, woman 
in turn. 

The semi-transmigration of spirits, more particularly 
those in the animal kingdom, is, according to Ainn belief, 
CArried out to an almost unlimited extent, though the tact 
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uqaet be loo-k-etl upon more in t ha light of possession 
than anything else, I will givs au example or two to 
show tkig. 


4.—XATKEN. 

[Wattr-ottKl), 

l T®fte one day out with an Aion trying lo shoot some- 
thing for our larder, and on my wny brought down a walei- 
ouscl. Tha Ainu begged me to give him its hr art; I no kart him 
why, nod he then exp]aided that if he took oat the heart aud 
ate it raw and white warm lie would be able to ntuml fatigue, 
would wilx el.iqmmf., iLucI would bo able to shoot as straight 
and quickly ns I did on that 0cession. 1 granted iris request 
and lie ate the heart; hut I End that lie gels tired just as 
soon as he used, shoots no etraighter aud is no more eloquent 
Ihftn ho was before though he himself thinks he has improved 
in all those respects* Why the spirit of the water-onsol 
should have this particular power to act on the soul of man 
rather than that of any other bird I was unable to find out. 
All this man could tell me was that the fact had been taught 
him by liis fore'fathers, aud I certainly End the .same idea 
universal among the Ainu, though the kind yf birds vary, 
the heart of one bird being considered good for this purpose 
aud the Lear! of another good for that. 


5 .—OSS AH AN SAHBE. 

(Hear# oj river-otter j* 

But not only have the fresh, w r arm hearts of some birds 
(and 1 suspect of eorne animals also) a supposed virtue in 
them if rightly used, but I find that the dried heart of the 
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river otter is considered to be ft power signing disease. On 
August (lie Ilth of last year I was fteked by an Ainn in¬ 
take ft small parcel containing the dried heart of a river otter 
to n certain place to which I wad going as the people desired 
to osc it as au antidote against cholera then said to be raging 
near. Upon asking how it was to be used in flftae I should 
find it necessary, I was told that soaftlE portions were to bo 
boiled and swallowed with the water it was boiled in. 
Cholera would uofc come nesr ino if I did that. This article 
is used as ft oh Ann to keep the disease on rather than as a 
reatedy to cure it when attacked. It ditiers therefore from 
tire 060 of tlicj galk of auimtils, which arc used entirely ns 
medicine. 


G.— CHIKOltfXUP, 

(Fm). 

Another illustration of tho action of spirit upon 
spirit diuci mg indeed ill kiud bet not in nature is afforded 
by the following occurence. I was on a certain occasion 
out with an Aina trying to shoot my dinner, acid as we woro 
going along wo chanced upon the foot tracks of ft fox in 
the snow and I asked the Ainu whether we should go for 
it first nod get its skin and tEien seek for food. Ho said 
uo very decidedly, uot if I desired to get ft hare or some 
ducks. Upon asking him whet that had to do with it, 
he Raid thnt if wo killed the fo& first wo should certainly 
get nothing eke that day for. the spirit of tho fox would, 
if wo killed the body, travel round and let ftU the other 
animals and birds know that we were coining I I therefore 
hud respect for his creed and went after a bare instead. In 
ft conversation with this in an afterwards on the subject 
he told me that all hunters in ancient times, if, when they 
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Trent bun ting, they killed A fos: first they always tightly 
tied up its mouth Lo prevent tbs spLit from going to 
warn others, and I flod that many do ibis even at the 
present day. 


. 7.— SET A-P AG OAT. 

[Vug jrunisfiTm.jit), 

1 mentioned incidentally in passing just now that 
according to the Ainu iitejvs tlie spirit of one genus may 
possess the body belonging to the spirit of another gcuos. 
This possession constitutes what we might designate 
bewitching by the lower amainls. Tha natural spirit of 
the person bewitched is not indeed taken away or destroyed, 
but for th& tlmo being line been superseded and is used ns 
the foundatum for the alien spirit to work upon, Thus 
the spirit of auy animal may* ns a punishment, a,ud 
should thoro be am adequate cause bewitch any person* 
And the person so bewitched will exhibit iu his actions nml 
speech the characteristics of the animal bewitching him. 
If a bear bewitches a person he will growl like a bear ; 
if a cat, lie will mew, and if a dog ho will bark.* 

* Sec Journal ot America Folklore, VqL VII, page 3S. (*), 

I have beard the boliei iu this doctrine used a? a moans 
by which to prevent craalty to animals. The special case I 
now have iu mind is that in which a person was cruel to a 
dog, and who was only prevented from killing it through 
another telling him that unless he wag careful there would 
bo the avta-paf/oat ill etore for him. That is to say, be 
would be bewitched by a dog, would bark, pine nway stud 
finally die. The proper cure for a person bewitched is to 
eat n portion of the flesh of the kind of animal bewitching 
him; or, should this fail he must be exorcised as ehovra 
under Epirti above, 
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a—SHIRIKAP. 

(Sxwmil-^sA)* 

3 ta apeaking above on the subject of the itfonnavle, i.s. 
lf a endiug away,’’ festival I mcnliiiced that the spirits of 
birds and animals wore wortiliipped. They firs sent away 
by being Jaded and invited to return anti afford auother feast 
later ou+ The same sort of tiling takes place after catching 
thy sword-fish* There is not indeed the hit!bag to be done 
for that was aocompltailed by the harpoon ot aen, but there 
is thy fi-ast to provide trad the spirit of tlje dead fish to be 
asked to return on some future occasion for the beuetit of 
the people. In explaining this matter I will give you 
another of my experiences. 

On ony occasion I had intended to lecture ami exhibit a 
magic lantern in a certain Ainu village. The chief of the 
village in question happened to be travelling by the sumo 
route as I h and it was arranged us we went along Ib&t the 
meeting should take place in bis hut. 

Upon arriving at the village and disposing of oar 
paraphernalia, wo weut to visit the people and make pre¬ 
parations for our meeting. We found, however,. thftt it 
would be impossibly to have a gathering that evening 
because a large number of the myu were at ft Oft spearing 
sword-fish, while the women and children were busy keeping 
up beacon fires aloug the sea-shore, and waiting to assist 
their Ems bands and fathers to land when they returned. 
Wo wore therefore obliged to put off our mueUng Lil] the 
next evening. 

On looking about us we soon discovered that many of 
the Ainu had bean successful. The boats themselves told; 
us that, for when tbc meu Lave been fortunate enough to 
spear a sword-fish they dispose of their fishing tacitly iu a 
particular way and ornament their boats with inae. The 
process is as followsThe boat is drawn a good way 
inland, wyll out of the way of the tidsj the bow being 
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placed facing the sea ready for relaunching when required. 
The four oars are then stuck into the ground and tied 
together in pairs st the upper end aud made to lean over 
the boat so as to form n sort of loug tent* one pair of oars 
being placed at the bow and the other at the stern. A long 
pole which the Aiim use to assist in pushing the bout along 
tv hen ej) shallow water is then laid across them in sue L a 
way 31 s to reach from stem to stern of the boat, as shown 
in the accompanying illustration. 



The nsb-spear and harpoons, together with the 
ropes aud lines, are laid upon tins pole* After this 
has been done, Japanese atcoho], sold in buttles, 
is procured, (or was indeed in this cukc) one bottle for 
each onr, Iu the meantime the head of the sword" 
fish hats been cut oh and stuck into the sand by tbe 
fjuoat for worship and also as an offering to the sou-god, 
though after being offered and worshipped Et is divided up 
and eaten. 



Sword-Jiahet' huad cup up fur twihip* 


After the alcohol has been procured the imJispensilde 
inao are made and stuck in the and!; of the boat and 
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upon the iea-ihors, and prayers arc sfrid to the sea'god 
nnd also to the spirit of the slain sword-fish; the soa-god is 
thanked Cot the assistance he has given in catchiug the fish, 
and the fish is thanked for having been caught, atid is asked 
to come again. Libations of this dreadful alcohol arc also 
freely partaken of till it is all gone and the result is 
drunkenness of course and in many eases blind, dead- 
druukenness. When the bottles are emptied tbay are 
turned bottom upwards and stuck on the rowlock-pins of 
the heat, one bottle uu each pin. 

After inspecting the boats we returned to our hotel 
fully expecting to hold our meeting the u&M,t day. But we 
were doomed to disappointment once again. On inquiring 
about the matter in the morning we found the whole village 
under a cloud.. Three men, it was said, wore oat trying to 
catch a sword-fish when all at once a great sea- pi ouster 
with largo star lag eyes appeared in front of them and pro¬ 
ceeded to attack the boat. A desperate fight ensued. The 
monster was round in shape and emitted a dark fluid which 
bad a vary powerful and noxious odour,* The three men 
fled in dismay, net so much iudead for fiaar, they say, bat 
on account of the dreadful smell. However that may have 
been they were $o scared that the next morning all three 
refused to get up and eat; they were lying in their beds 
pa[e and trembling. 

Suds a dread fill thing having happened it was utterly 
hopeless to think of doing aujthiug iu Ihe way of lecturing 
that day. The chief himself told me that hs was holding a 
grand con saltation with his nieu that very day at noon to 
consider the matter. Prayers would have Ic be said, the 
mystery solved, tijfflo made, Iibailouts of wine drunk, the 
good god of the sea worshipped and asked to drive the 


' The men say it ivag a devjl 5 and J am inclined Etc think from 
the description that it wia icidly a <H devil-fish. 11 
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demon away, and a certain very particular ceremony per¬ 
formed in order to make it safe to proceed with the fashing 
I had seen this kind of thing before and knew what such 
a. ceremony meant. It meant a bea&tty drinking carouse ; I 
therefore packed np my traps and left* 


Whun speaking above of the boar hunter and hie sacri- 
See I wag re mined of ft new disco very I have made with 
reference to the poison used in killing boars and deer, and 
I t&ke Opportunity of transmitting the matter to the society- 

9—SURUGtr. 

{Ahaonju 

It is a well known fact that the poison the Ainu use on 
their arrows when bunting bears consists for the most part 
of the pounded roots of the aconite or monkshood. II is 
also well kuown that some hunters mix smashed spiders and 
sometimes tobacco and capsicum juice with it to render it 
ns they Suppose more quick and sure in its operation. But 
now I find that monkshood, smashed spidery tobacco and 
capsicum juice are not the only ingredients used in making 
up this poison. The poisonous part of the Jach-in-the- 
pcilpit or arisoema* is also need. This is extracted from the 
bulb with a kuife and pounded into paste. Before being 
mixed with the aconite it is tested by placing a small portion 
fit the base of and between the third and fourth fingers of 
the left hand. If kept there for a short time, say ten or 
fifteen minutes, n tingling and burning sensation will ba 


* See Tran auction & of thia Society, Y*L XXI, page 233, Kc, 12 B, 

UflH-niH. 
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experienced. The strength of ikie poison is measured and 
known by the degree of pain thus given. I kept a little of 
it between my fingers one dny for ten inmates to tost the 
truth of this assertion and I felt quite a tingling sensation 
for twenty-four hours after ! Why the teat should be applied, 
to the loft hand rather thftu the right I was unable to find 
out. 

The Ainu are particularly careful not to allow the 
aristEimi to touch their lips or tongue, for should they do so 
all the skin will qoieldy peal off and. cause uo end of pain 
and trouble► To test whether this were true or not I one 
day procured some of the root of this plant and chewed a 
gmall portion tor a few moments. At first I felt nothing, 
■hut 1 very soon had cause to be sorry for tlae trouble of 
doiug so. 1 shall never forget the painfully burning and 
pricking sensation I experienced for half"an hour or so after, 
I should imagine this must be a very cruel and painful kind 
of poison. 

But this is not all. The Aina think they have dis- 
+ covered an insect even more deadly poisonous than the 
spider Sg supposed to be. They call it iew'UR&e. It is the 
water-bag or waler-scorpion. Both the Notonectidte and 
Nepidce families of these Heteroptorons in sects are supposed 
by them to be poisoooos, though the former arc considered 
to be more deadly than the latter and are therefore used in 
preference. 

On my first visiting the Ainu, now eighteen years ago, 
the people always examined the water when I asked them 
for a drink from uny rivulet or stream while travailing 
through the forests. They would never allow ine to drink 
water taken from a running sti'estm unless they had first 
well examined it. This was to sea that there were none of 
the insects above refered to in it, for the Aina sre very 
much afraid of their being swallowed, A certain and very 
painful death fbey say is the penalty & person must pay 
should be swallow one. 
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Both thfl Aconite and Arietfima, the aconite mostly, 
me known to hava beau admbiatered in food with the 
intention of murder. Yot, it is very curious and well 
worthy of remark that some Ainu mis the leaves of tbe 
aeonila with their tobacco and smote it- They also bake 
the bnlb of arisrcmft and. eat it as food, the poisonous pert 
being carefully extracted and thrown away. 1 * 


10,—C HIKAPPO -CE IKOMES UP, 

(Ltft/d carved birds). 

In the event of a village being attacked by an epidemic 
disease oi any kind, but more certainly and particularly if 
tiie disease bo of a severe and dangerous nature, the Ainu 
of tbe villages immediately surrounding the infected one wilt 
proceed to get sticks of eider or elfldrastis, about four feet 
in length, and make them Into a bind of ebam or fetch. 
These sticks are named chiMappo ek ikomesup , he, “ little 
carved birds,' 1 by some ; and liui-sliitu inau, i.e. “ great '* 
or HH thick war-chib ihaO " by others. As soon as made, 
whieb is done with scrupulous care, they are set up with 
grave reverence and due ceremony by tbe chiefs and elders 
of the people, and if possible and of course* with plenty of 
wkt drinking, at the end of the village nearest the one 
attacked- After being properly established in their places 
they aw devoutly worshipped and called a pun to defend I he 
people by keeping the malady from their midst. I need 
hardly remark that these fetiches are looked upon as most 


K A description of &om& Arre^-poison examined by Dr- B, 
Eldiictge ia to be found ic YoL IV, page 78 of the Transactions of 
this society. 
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power;Ltl cliarmSj and that the people have very groat fnitb 
ie them, for the Ainu is noting if not sincere and devout 
io bis belief and trueLful iu hie worship* Indeed so highly 
do they think of and reverence those “Mia carved birds,” 

“ d 30 gL ' eJ,t ia tlieir faith ■* them, that they have given 
tboia the special name of Kotan Jtt&kara ituu> t U " the vuto 
who urg the defenders of the village." 

It will be Bam by the accompanying illustrations that 
the sticks are shaved downwards, the shavings being left 
attached and standing upright, while a slit is made in the 



Chikappo chikofne&vip. 


top. The reason for this slit will bo understood when 
it is known that the mat} are intended to represent the 
horned or groat owl. These birds, it is supposed, are 
able to prevent harm from coming to the individuals of 
.auy village where their images or fetiches are set up . 
[Moreover, the living birds are also supposed to very con¬ 
siderately give warning by a hoot of any approving 
evil. 

The shavings left ou tho sides of the sticks are intended 
to represent fathers or wings (the latter being much more 
probable in this case than the former) and the split top the 
■bird’s mouth, I have a few times seen portions of food and 
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herbs placed in the mouth to render the fetich go ore potont 
and eartato 3 li its operations find more obnoxious to the 
disease. 5sfot only so, but I have often seen smell ones so 
extensively used as to be nailed on the window frames and 
door posts of nearly every Ainu but in a village, the special 
purpose of which is acknowledged to be the keeping out of 
sickness. The smaller ones however are not worshipped, 
und the only difference I can discover between the ivmoiE 
d’etre of these and that of the horse shoes one may some' 
times ace nailed to doors, gates and poets in country places 
in England, is that the former are intended to keep inis- 
fortune and ill-luck out and the latter to bring fortune and 
prosperity In* 

The particular number of shavings to be left on the 
sticks i:-: left to the religious taste and theological ideas of 
the individual. Some have six left uu them, for six is 
generally supposed to ba the a acred number, and are there¬ 
fore call iirfitt rapitgkbe iuuu, ha. “ six winged hum ; <3 others 
have seven and are called orattftN rttpuskhe inao t i.c. " seven 
winged hmu/’ for by Gome seven appears, to be thought the 
sacred number and others again have as many' ns twelve, 
(which is lb a sacred number six doubled), left ou them and 
are tailed tup i&asJdttin m?n rajnuhbe iiu™, i.e, u twelve 
winged tHflO." 

There Is oue tiring here which may be a little mystical 
und confusing to anyone not initiated into Ainu theological 
and mythological notions, I refer to the fact that the 
supposed wings of the owl aro left standing up and therefore 
pointing forward rather than backward us one would 
naturally expect in the fetich of a bird. But to the Ainu it 
would bfc most unnatural to have the wiuga, under the present 
circumstances, the right way on. For the fetich is angry 
because death is abroad. The demon of disease is near at 
baud and there are mo urn era among people. Everything is 
the reverse of wbat it ought to be* Disease and death are 
not natural, but they are the spiteful works of malignant 
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demons- Thus, as whoa fullering a corpse to the gr&vo 
the mourners wear their coats inside out and up aide down, 
And Jia xvlieu they return from a funeral their clothes 
are kaDg out in the air, also turned inside out and npside 
down, so du tire mat) make the wings of tlio c-vrJ fetich the 
reverse of their natural way of growing* 

Ths elder tree itself, the proper name of which is 03/1- 
pAru-ni, i.c* «tree with ft broad heart '* (eee appendix I), 
oat of which tbeee fetiches fire made, is sometimes palled 
Kwkkamui-tjmtH chiJmni, i e. tf the miafurtooe giving " or 
11 unlucky trce. ht Why this is so no one now appears 
to know- Posts of this wood are iu some places used to 
mark the graves of children, for the older being brittle is 
thought to he ft fitting symbol of a frail and snapped off, or 
shortened life. The stronger brunches are used to carry 
the mat in which the dead bodies of children are borne to 
the grave. These are aleo left at the place of burial, and 
generally on the grave itself. The bUdmetis appears to be 
used because it is believed to be of a poisonous nature aud 
therefore obnoxious to the disease it is intended to drive 
.. away. In fact, should the disease approach loo near it T 
it is thought by soma that it would be poisoned to 
death, 

Tlio food and herbs I have seen iu the mouths of the 
C&ihapp0 chikometvp conaieted of, in 00a case, highly 
petrified fiah noised with brimstone, the odour of which was 
nearly enough to kill anyone, and in the other of ttawa, i.e. 
Cynam-hnm Gaud atom. The smell of these things is so- 
powerful, and diseases of every kind have such a strong 
dislike to them, that they will not, unless the peopieof a 
village arc especially great sinners or the demons pf disease 
extraordinarily spiteful and wicked, bring their noses near 
them ; nay, indeed, they will flee away poet haste to a 
more pure and congenial atmosphere, The britnstona is 
thought to hftve the power of suffocating disease, and 
I suppose some of our owo physicians think so also, I 
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find that the use of carbolic acid and time in my own house 
6L3 disinfectants lifts boon looked upou in the very same 
light by the Amu n& the use among themselves of their own 
orthodox materials when, taking their pathological &ud 
hygienic precautions. I have no doubt also til at if I was 
to make a fetich like the Ainu and stick a piece of prime 
Gorgonzola or Gruy&re cbease in its mouth, especially if 
the parent cheese (for cheeses do become parents sometimes} 
from which the piece was taken be ft good one, the Ainu 
would consider it to be a fairly potent precaution and well 
able to a lay ft demon. Why should they not ? The smell, 
which is cortnmly the chief thing* is there 1 

What arc called by us the Jiving germs and bacteria of 
disease are by the Ainu called demons. From this fact it 
might perhaps appear at first sight that there is verv little 
difference between them and us in our conceptions ns to what 
disease really is* Wfl speak of the living germs of disease 
awaiting favourable opportunities and conditions iu which 
to attack persons, and the Aldu speak of the living demons 
of disease under the very same terms. Notwithstanding 
■this, however, the difference between them and us is renl 
a ml vital. With us indeed the germ is, as I suppose, the 
disease itself ia embryo, but with the Ainu the demon is not 
the disease itself but the direct Cftuso and parent thereof* 
The difference in thought therefore between us nod them is 
as great as that between a cause and Sts effect, With the 
Ainu tills living germ, cause, or demoo, has no essential* 
spiritual fisd personal existence and is able to think, will 
and act, while with us the living germ is simply an 
adventitious, blind, irrational force whose life is more 
vegetable than animal and in no way spiritual. By mere 
casual expression, the two may appear identical bat in 
essence and thought they are the vary antipodes of one 
another. 

Iu passing I take the opportunity here offered of 
publicly making an itpology and correction. I have often 
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iuslated both in my lectures and also in my waitings that 
fclie Aina do nol worship uuo* but that they are made as 
offerings to the deities and are set up as signs of reverence 
Iol- them. This is true but iu part. The ordinary kinds of 
iliac so frequently seen upon the sea-coast, by rivers* streams 
and springs* as well'as those placed outside the east end 
of the bats and those hung round the inside and set up by 
the doors and windows are nut worshipped or invoked. 
Thay are offerings pure and simple. Nevertheless, there is 
in every hot one largo iaao called Ohitei koro in&o t i.e. i[ the 
inao which possesses the house ; ” and chuei putuji^ekathi, 
* L the auceatml governor of the house. 13 His pkfle is iu the 
north-west corner of the hut, nnd at the back of the family 
heirlooms and treasures. Thi3 iuao is, I find* actually 
worshipped, though rarely indeed, by the head of the family. 
The only other exception to the general rule is iu the case 
of the chikappfi-dttkfunesup or “little carved birds ,h men¬ 
tioned above> Those two kinds of vkw must therefore and 
without any doubt whatever ho looked upou ae genuine 
fetiches end the Ainu race classed among those who practice 
fetichism, I apologize for my error. 

While on the subject of t-uso it may perhaps he as well 
to give a prayer I once heard au Ainu say when placing one 
of these things upon the hearth and drinking jrrfc;. It was 
as follows: 

Kikue k&ndo nupuru mo- 0 God who art in the high 
fihiri otta an Kamui* kotatt and precious heavens, □ 
kara Katnrti, moshiri kara creator of worlds and places* 
kamui, tapan inao tan tonolo receive this inao and wine, 
uk QA. 

Orowa no, Kamui ha chi And 0 divine grandmother 
kora kenru koepuugine wa {i.e + the fire goddess) have 
inunukuehika wa on kore mercy upon els. and take care 
yaa+ of our houses 

Sometimes Pemi is called upon by the Japanese visitors 
at Piratori to go a»d drink a libation to Yoshi fauna who has 
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ti shrine at Piratorn* This shrine is called by somo of the 
Ainu “ Penn's jate4rap f ” because it brings him in much 
&nke. When he goes be oftkrs an £?zoki and says : 

Ku goro Yoshi battue ka- My divine Yoshitsrme, 
rotatj e ankushtftpue hembara through thy diviue favour I 
yakka touoto ku ku mt. Ku am always getting wine. I 
yaiiratge ua. Ku oogauii ua. thank thee. I salute tliee. 

It bus been frequently remarked above that the Chi- 
Teappif-ehikomoup are intended to represent the great owl. 
This is the case among m fin y Ainu though there are sums 
who deny it. But those who deny it have ip every case been 
so far u Liable to give me the on me of any other bird unless 
it bo tbo night Lawk. As therefore the owl is the bird 
usually given I have kept to St here. Ho waver, Ilia smtuaJ 
mime of the bird is not of so much importance in this place ; 
the fact itself is that which I desire to emphasize hero. 
The bird, whatever it is, is certainly worshipped ucuW the 
form of a fetich. The owl is considered by most Ainu to 
be a bird of ill omen and is said to bo able to tell st good 
man From a bad one at sight. When caught the Ainu say 
that it wilt not look ut a person if he is of an evil disposition, 
but will keep its eyes nearly closed. This act is citthu! Ainu 
eshpa, i.e. lt man ignoring." If the person before whom the 
bird is brought he of a good character it will stare nt him 
open-eyed. This act is culled Ainuoroicmute, i.e. “ senroll¬ 
ing out the man*'' I should not at nil wonder If, in ancient 
days, the owl was used, when available, by the chiefs in 
tryiog persons for some supposed crime. This, however, 
ia mere conjecture on my part urn] I have just mentioned it 
as ft possible or oven probable explanation of a term mean¬ 
ing 11 pointed out by the bird,” nnd for which I can us yet 


* Pearl has been superseded and a younger man new 
placed in charge oi the shrine by the Japanese authorities. 
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get no other explanation, no less indeed it be the use of 
birds' skulls iu divination as mentioned later under number 
Seventeen. 

I euce hucl the misfortune to eatch an owl in the day¬ 
time mid so unwittingly went through the ordeal of having 
one of these birds before me. It looked at me with eyes 
nearly closed and at au Aiuu by my side with them wide 
open. The word was whispered among the people Nithpa 
i.o. “ the master is ignored." I then and there went 
down in the Aina estimation about 99 per cent. But the 
man who was stared at by the owl! He was lord of alt he 
surveyed for a time; for had not tile owl “searched him 
out" and shown him to he a good man and the best of the 
two ? Surely so. Even this very' day, while penning these 
words, uay mem -servant proudly informs me that owls 
always look at him with eyes wide open ] He leaves me to 
draw the inference. 

It is considered to. ho a very unfortunate tLiug for an 
owl to pflss in front of or tinmcdiutely over a person. Ill- 
fortune or dangei is certain to be neat at hand in such a 
case, and the only way to avoid the impending evil is to 
expectorate as much and as fast as possible for a time. 
By so doing the demon of evil forshadowed by the owl 
may it is thought* be thrown out of the mouth Instead 
of being swallowed. But woa betide the man who should 
be unfortunate enough to see an owl or even night hawk 
cross the muon's face 1 In such a case the impending evil 
ie very serious and great and the ouly way of avoiding it 
or Ita demon is to change one's name so that whan lie 
comes for a certain individual named so and go, and who 
saw the owl cross the mooo, be may not be able to 
had him l 

The terms Itui-shtitt, Le. u great war-club inao," and 
Man Hkkam inaa t i.a. “ the intto who is the defender of 
the village," by which these Oh ikappe -efu homesup , i.e, 
u little carved birds 11 ere called, refer to the mode of action 
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in thig great Realistic warfare r Undoubtedly war-clnbg: are 
not made to play with or simply to look at* They wore 
used to kill with. Just so then the war-club is symbolical 
of killing by knocking on the head, and this is what the owl 
fetich is supposed to do to the demon of disease. He is 
stationary, and stands on the defensive. He does not 
strike unless the cue my approaches him or those he defends. 
The aggressor is the demon of disease in question. His 
motto appears to be “ Live and let live / 1 but u if you won't 
let live then look out for I am prepared for either." 

It will Lava been noticed that I have several times 
spoken of the owl as a bird of ilLoauen, At the Eatno 
time I have shown how that lie is used m a defeuce agaiust 
evil. The two ideas do not appear to coincide, like very 
many other Aiuu idea*, indeed. But to understand the 
Aina it seeing to me that one must look at everything the 
wrong hide on and upside down. The owl is and is not a 
bird of ill-omen. It is not a bird of ill-omen in the sense 
of being the actual precursor or cause Df evil, he only 
appears in order that he may hoot and otherwise let people 
know that evil 13 abroad and warn them to take proper 
precautions* Ho is wot himself the evil but the spier out 
find notificr of evil; be is not the enemy but the friend of 
man* He is jo fact sent by the gods in order to help men 
in their coutinnal fight against disease and other cnlamities. 
How lie does tliis has hero been set forth. 


11 CHIUKGPG YE-EE RA. 

(IF/urhcittd.) 

I was well aware that storms of wind are looked upon 
by the Aitm as expressions of demoniacal fury, but had 
no suspicion that those Utils and welcome whirl-winds one 
so often meets with at play among the trees of the forest 
in the anno mar mouths are supposed to each contain an 
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evil spirit, aeic.1 which during hot weather one rath or looks- 
upon ns angels for good. But such I find is the Amu idea. 
Really, in the Aiuu world, ona finds spirits good or bad 
everywhere and they turnout ha avoided* They are altogo- 
t'bcr ubiquitous, It is an article of faith among the Ainu 
that evil spirits of all kinds uro to he avoided, and that 
in the whirl-wind ALBong the rest. When one is soon to 
he approach iug the bast thing to do ia to bidie behind n 
tree or bush t,iil it has safely passed by. Aad, while in 
hiding, one should expectorate profusely as in the case 
above spoken of. 


IS.—HUP. 

(tfaf&.l 

It is doubtless welt to look on thn bright aids of 
tilings, and somewhat of a comfort to find that oven the 
most vexatious complaints of the body often point in some 
Inexplicable manner to a future good. Qu a certain 
occasion I was very much afflicted with boils and quite 
unable to get about. Afl Ainu friend hearing of my plight 
kindly came to see and (sympathise with ma. After 
making many very kind inquires, and just before leaving, 
he said “ Oh, you need not trouble about your boils, 
for when persons have boils it Ea a sure sign that the 
coming year will be a good one for the garden crops; my 
master must therefore hoar hie trouble with joy and forti¬ 
tude/' I have now great pleasure In passing this consola¬ 
tion on to all blends suffering from boils► It is not known 
by the Ainu whether boils are produced by gods or 
demons ; each man may settle this question for himself. 

The next subject to which I would draw your attention 
is suggested by the word sbotki chupo, Le. “ to fold the 
bed up/ f which word carries us directly to the matter of 
Parturition. 
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PABTUmXION. 

1,—PLACE OF DELIVERY. 

Before a child is bora the consideration of the exact 
spot in whioil delivery stall take plica is a mutter which 
very naturally occupies the mother's mind, for it most on 
bo account take place on the frame work which answers 
for the bed of the parents. Hence we find that some of 
the children are born in the hut, some in the porch or 
fltitt-chfitriber, and others again a little way off in the bush 
or forest. When it is decided that delivery shall fake place 
in a hut, the bedstead is lengthened from the foot for the 
occasion by having a rough framework added to it. The 
child must be born upon this structure. When, however, 
it is to take place in the porch or forest no preparations 
are made beyond spreading a mat for the mother to sit 
and lie upon, The child is delivered while the mother is 
in a squatting position. There appears to bo no super¬ 
stition connected with this question of locality, but the 
place is chosen simply for convenience sake or out of 
caprice. 


2, -TREATMENT AFTER DELIVERY. 

(a.) The ChiUL 

As soon as the child is horn it is taken away by one 
or two of the tmdwivea and in some cases washed ill cold— 
but very much more often iu lake warm-water* after which 
it is laid in a cloth and tenderly wrapped up* Should, 
however, the child be stiO-horu* one of the women goes 
and Hecretly buries it at once. If the child duos not show 
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signs of life by BqmU3Ejjg immediately after it has been 
brought into the world it is carefully placed in a 
wood&n winnow find gently rolled from side to aide 
till it does. 


(&.) The Mother. 

While some of the women present (no mesa are Allowed 
about the plnce at such times) are thus busily engaged in 
looking after the child, others flre attending to the mother. 
One woman makea it her business to place her Eiand aver 
the mother s eyes to keep them closed, for unless very 
strong she is not allowed to sec her child for an hour or 
two after it has been brought forth. She is urged to rest 
as quietly ns possible, bother about nothing, and ha 
at peace. 

Another woman proceeds to give tha mother a warm 
potion made by pouring boiling water on bark. The bark 
most universally used is the Alder (Atnwt japonic*, MigJ) 
and the decoction thus made is called Jefot}>taear*p t i.e. 
<f womb soother.” Some of the women, however, use for 
this purpose the bark of tha Elder tree {SamdttiTij racemose 
rar, yuAwies??*) instead, and others both, though the former 
appears to be most highly thought of. And in some 
eases a decoction of Daphni-phylum is given (see 
appendix 2.) 

Then again, another woman hastens to do all she can 
to ouae the after paisas, For this end she washes the 
abdomen with cokl water, rnbs the Bides gently with the 
baud, and applies a large poultice made by steeping the 
bark of the alder tree in hot water. This, it is said* has 
the edbet oF easing the pain, reducing all swellings, and 
contracting the womb. 

(c)* After child-birth the mother is feel on thin gruel, 
mads of millet or rice, for two days, and daring that time 
is positively not allowed to take anything else whatever. 
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not oven water. After the second day aha may oat pretty 
well whatever is going' at the time. For sis days it is 
considered best for bar to stay upon the bed or by the fire 
Ej"d{i; bat on the seventh sue mast get up and go to fetch 
a little water, however littio will do* from the river or 
spring, and bring it into the house and use it exclusively 
for cooking purposes. After this she must work as she is 
able, for Eu theory she is strong again. 


3.-HAHD LlBOt.'Il. 

(a). Alan women know of but one reftsow why Labour 
should be bard in child-birth, and that is punishment for 
eomc misdamesciioar, such as theft or deception. This idea 
19 sometimes taken advantage of by suspicious women as a 
mean a by which to extract confessions. They state that 
in the oveut of confession all will go easily and well ! But 
in some oases there is nothing to confess, and in others 
confession does not Lave the desired effect. Other menus 
are therefore employed. One means adopted is what is 
called flftn herata, i.e. “ sending the baby down. 1 ' This 
consists in gently stroking the sides and stomach of the 
mother downwards, at the eame time slightly pressing tho 
hand against the body. If this duos not work satisfactorily 
three or four women dance the patient up and down on 
her feet ! It ie said by eoma Jap anas c that in many hard 
enses the women are beaten, and that this has the eft cot 
■of causing them to produce the children. But the Ainu 
women flatly deny this, and I for one cannot believe it. 
I once saw a woman danced up and down, and another 
even walked about between two other women bat I 
have never sceu or heard of anything more cruelly so vara 
exercised. 
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(6). In cases of hard labour, such os these caused, 
for example, by the " breech " and " shoulder preuata- 
tien," the women use a kind of mucilaginous substance 
made by pouring boiling water ou the inner bark of the 
Jjytlrangta pamculata. (See appendix S), Tbia is applied 
directly to the womb itself, Id the former case it is 
said to dilate or enlarge the passage, and in the latter 
to cause the child to right itself. No men are ever- 
present at a birth and no religious ceremonies are- 
performed. 


4.— THE HUSBAND AT FARTUBITION HUB. 

As soon as there are unnaistable signs that a child is- 
about to he born, tbe husband of the patient is called upon 
to leave the bouse and go and stay with some friend* 
Whan there he has to be very qnfet as though forsooth he 
was ill, for six days. He must stay in the but all the 
time and real by tbe fire-aide. This performance is called 
re&irnu&t, uud that means simply — u comforting " or 
“ resting one’s self quietly* 1 ' Tbe idea seems to be that 
life or u virtue ” is going out of the man into his offspring. 
During these sii daye be must driuk no wine nor make 
inno nor offer prayer. This is said to be out of special 
honour and reverence to tbe gods. 

On the morning of the seventh day the husband is 
said to s/jot&tf diupu, i.e. £t foid up his bed.” Ou this day 
he returns to 3us own house, and he may now eat, drink f 
worship and be merry, Still for another six days he must 
abide at home by him self quietly. He must not ikrttusa, 
i.e, “-have his friends in for a drunken carouse” not 
haii/cm, i,e. “ go fishing or hunting.” But when the six 
daye ate over be uiny do aa he likes. 
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Nqte:—T he ioUowiug lecture bearing on this subject 
and other coonectcd with it, mny, it is thought 
be worth while preserving whole in a permanent form 
in the Transactions of thin Society and ia here pre¬ 
sented as a note explanatory of much of the fore¬ 
going matter. 


A LECTURE OUST THE JINU. 


By the Rev, John Batcieklok. 


Dj:iiVEUEi> (in Japanese) in the Sappoho TuMPEftACfCK 
Clue : Han IIOtii, 1S9L 


EHTBOJOUCrmH^ 

In the individual life of the members of every tribe 
and race of men under tho gun, there «ra throe moat 
serious and important events which beyond all others are 
of the utmost moment. They are important, indeed, not 
Only because they affect the private individual in his 
own perecm* but also because they touch society at 
large, and because around them centre some mighty and 
far-reaching issue* The first and last of the^e events 
it is; not in one's own power to help ; bat the second, 
many can and do avoid ; the first acid second again 
are in the power of men, but I be third beyoni 
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it, I refer to those groat matters of birth, marriage, 
gad death. 

There can surely be nothing in ouv existence here upon 
flArtli more serious than being horn into life ; nothing can 
he of higher importance in the domain of morals and 
towards our fellow mEft than uniting with another in the 
bauds of matrimony ; nor cun there anything of greater 
moment to us than the fac-t of death itself. These three 
events with all that depends upon theta may, when taken 
together, bo regarded as comprehending the sum total of 
human existence in so far as it has been manifested to 
men, tbo subjects of it, since the beginning of time, or in 
go far as wo are able to trace it to-day or can predict of 
it for to-morrow. 

Speaking only ns reason unaided by revelation dictates, 
we must say that our animal life depends immediately upon 
our parents; our married life upon ourselves, upon othere, 
and upon the conditions under which we have lived since 
our birth; and our death upon some power beyond cither 
ourselves, others, or our parents. And iu all these causes 
we must admit that there is mystery so inscrutable that 
our minds canuut fathom it. 

I am quite aWftre that these remarks may appear to 
imply that I assent to that stupendous and miraculous 
article of faith in fatalism which ia so subtly covered up 
in and really lies at the basis of your much used phrase, 
ya flflf, “ there is no help for it/' and which 
appears again iu that ancient suying—&Vt£ aiej viei art, fftfd 
ten ni aW, “ death and life are decreed, rich 05 and honour 
rest with heaven. 1 ' But do not for one moment imagine 
that I am a fatalist in that sense. If there is any phrase 
I dislike in your language it is ihikata yo itaL However 
grant me the power of will and choice together with scop, 
to exercise them (all of which expcrieuce tells me I really 
have at this very momont), sujd grant me a living agent 
who " decrees death and life,” and also grant me a power 
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above the heavens who can and does u dispense lichee aud 
honour/ 1 why then, I will be a thorough-going fatalist! 
Bot this by the way. 

Now, in very many instances the customs connected 
with aod ceremonies observed id those three momentous 
events to which I have referred, serve to a great extent 
as means by which the spiritual, moral, intellectual, and 
social status of races and nations may be gauged ; they 
may bo looked upon as instrucaeuts by which the very 
sab-stratum oi the secret workings of the heart and mind 
aud the motives underlying lire actions of men are often 
brought up from the hidden depths where secrets lie into 
the broad daylight for our inspection and analysis—they 
serve as tha key—tho open sesame ' T by which may be 
unlocked the fast closed and barred doors of the soul itself, 
and by which wo may leurn to know the degree and kind 
of religion possessed by peoples. Not only so, but they 
aervci as means by which we catch glimpses of that peculiar 
disease of religion which we term superstition ; und they 
go far towards inculcating those ideas into the minds of 
rising generations which form tho mainspring for producing 
those peculiar habits of nature and thought which are 
understood by the phrase “ characteristics of nation 0 /' 

This evening I Lave to apeak upon the Amu exclusively* 
and in connection with them I wish to take as toy theme 
the subjects of birth, marriage, and death. From a custom 
prevailing at a birth 1 intend to touch upon some Ainu 
ideas as to whence human life come ; from those which 
prevail at and after marriage I desire to show the moral 
aud social status of the people; and from the customs 
which prevail at death and burial I wish to elicit a few 
of their ideas concerning their religion and whither the 
soul or life goes when it leaves the body. It will be evident 
to yon that 1 have only time to touch hut briefly upon 
each of these points this evening. I crave your kind 
indulgence while doing do. 
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1.—BIRTH, 

(a CUSTOM CONKE-CTED W|TIT EIItTH ILIiUBTEATIVE OF AINU 
IDEAS AS TO WHENCE HUMAN UFE COMES). 

As soon as there are unmistakable signs time a child 
is about to be bom, tbe husband of the patient is called 
upuit to leave the house and go to stay at some friend's. 
’When there he has to be very quiet, as though forsooth 
he was itl, for six flays. He toast stay in tbe hut all the 
time imd rost by the fire-side. This performance is called 
yatfltttHiite, and that signifies simply, <f comforting" or 
“blessing* 1 or l> resting one’s seif quietly. 1 ’ 

0:j the morning of the seventh day bn is suid to 
shotki chupu, i.e. u Fold up his bed/ 1 On Lhie day he 
returns to his own hut. But oven here he must abide 
quietly at home for another ais. days. For the first six 
days he must not drink wine, or worship the gods. This 
is said to be out of special reverence to the supreme 
powers. During the last six days ho must not Tftrthisfi, i.e. 
41 have his friends in for a drunken carouse; 11 nor must 
he Jminare, i.o. “ go fishing or hnoting," though he may 
eat, drink, worship, make intia and bo merry quietly by 
himself as ho pleases. 

After the child has been bom the no other is fed on 
thin gruel, made of millet, for two days, and during that 
time la positively allowed to take nothing else whatever, 
not oven water, After the second day afte may eat pretty 
well whatever is going at the time. For six days it is 
■considered beet for her to stay upon tire bed or by tbe 
fireside; but on the seventh she muat get up and go to 
fetch a little water, however little will do, from the river 
■or spring, and bring it into the house and use it exclusively 
fur cooking purposes. After this she must work as she 
is able, for in theory she is strong again. 

This custom of drawing water on the seventh day, 
whatever its origin may liave been, does not now appear 
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to have any special significance or purpose beyond that of 
showing to society in general that the mother is now safely 
and happily over her trouble, and has again resumed her 
household duties. However, it may in ancient time have 
found its origin in the idea of purification, and if so may 
bo connected with religion like the purifications of tbe 
Jews, Indians, and Persians. Purification iu a BibliSnt 
' sense was an act through which an individual because fit 
to approacli the Deity, or mix freely in the community In 
cases where a certain bodily or other disability had kept 
him or her out of the pale of the latter. Child-birth 
rendered a woroiwi auclean J cud she was not allowed to 
approach God in His temple nor tube part jn public 
religions exorcises until she had been purified. It is just 
in this way that Aicm Women arc treated after they have 
bad ft briby. After parturition they may not pruperJy mix 
in the village community until they have drawn water; 
aed water was used in the ceremonies attached to certain 
kinds of purification by tlm Jews, Indiana and Persians. 
Ae water ia a cleaning element it may be regarded as & 
fitting symbol of purity, 

So far as I cim see, tho only difficulty lying in the 
way of accepting this theory as to tho origin of drawing 
water after child-birth, liea lu the circumstance that it as 
used for conking purposes a ml not for cleaning tbe body. 
But this need have uo weight with us. The sign of 
purification (i.c. the water) is there. The water is drawn 
after the sixth day has passed (six is tho religious or 
sacred namber). It ift not drawn with an ordinary tub 
or bucket} but with a fitting and clean lacquer-ware basin. 
Moreover* though tho womsua may not mis Eti tho commu¬ 
nity before tho water has been drawn, she may after. I 
mogt frankly warn you* however, that this is a mere 
theory of my own, and if you question the Ainu them¬ 
selves you will find that beyond giving you the fact of 
drawing water they cun do nothing else ; they know noth tug 
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of the origin or reason of the custom. The ciretjtnstftuces 
accompanying this custom—such as using not an ordinary 
bat an extraordinary vessel with which to draw the water 
—its connection with tho sacred number six, inasmuch &9 
ij tekes place on the Seventh day—-and the woman being 
then considered welt and free to mix in the community-— 
are mutters only to be obtained by careful observation uud 
kindly questioning. And you will also find that mruiy of 
the old customs are being pushed on one side now sad 
Japanese instituted instead, so do not make the great 
mistake of studying the Ainu immediately on the frontiers 
and fancy yea may get the truo article there, if y r ou desire 
to study these matters. 

Now, the special fact connected with child-birth to 
which I wish to draw your attention is that which I 
mentioned just now; vii., that the father of the child must 
nest Eu a friend’s hat and taka great care of himself for six 
days. He must also abstain from strong drink and all 
religions exercises. But why, it may be asked does lie 
abstain from all worship ? The Ainu answer is, out of 
humbleness of heart and honour to the deities. Again it 
is asked* ' bow can it he an honour to the gods to let 
them eevercly alone for six whole days?* To this ques¬ 
tion the Ainu finds no answer. As for myself, 1 oau think 
of only oim way by which such an act can be construed 
into humility and honour to the deities. That is, by the 
Ainu looking upon bimaelf as impure in the eyes of his 
gods on these occasions* and so unfit to approach them, 
Jt must be taken into account that it is again for the sacred 
six days* for oc the seventh be returns to his own home 
where he may pray and moke bis time. I believe tbia 
may possibly be the trne idea which originally caused this 
custom of abstaining from worship, though there is another 
reason to be found. 

It would be very iuteresting to endeavour to trace 
both this custom of the father and tbat of the mother to 
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their true source,, uni so connect the people with some 
other races , but that is beyond tli* scope of this lecturo 
cud must be passed over. 

Ko doubt the question as to why the hither should 
rest for six days as though he was ill and safFerifig baa 
arisen in your minds, If su, it is the very question I 
desired to be asked, for the idea underlying the fact and 
causing the custom to be practised is a curious one and 
partly show a what the Ainu think as to the origin of life 
in their off*spring. The people appear to imagine that the 
bodily life—or animal life—of their children is, in great 
measure, if not indeed exclusively, derived from their 
mother, while that of lb a spirit comes from their father. 
The bodily life is imparted by the mother gradually from 
the time of conception until birth take place; the spirit life 
comes by degrees from the father in some tnyetairiuue and 
secret manner during the six days immediately following 
birth and goes on growing and being augmented for another 
*ix day a after bo be a returned to Ena own but. At the end 
of the- last six, days the child may be looked upon as a unit 
in itself, but while the spirit is being derived from the 
father it is not yet one; therefore unless the father 
is very quiet and careful during those periods of time, 
the life of his offspring will take harm,, and in injuring 
his child be will himself receive harm in return. By this 
idea then wc account for the curious custom tiim fathers 
have of resting twice six days &L the birth of their 
children. 

But, it may be inquired, what happens should the 
father La far away in the mountains ? To this we can 
only reply that oven in that case the birth is never put 
off! It takes place just the same. But. how docs the 
father h s spirit get to the child, especially if he is far away 1 
There is no difhcnlty even here, for ovary matt is supposed 
to have his own private genius or guardian angel* 
culled who attends to all such things 

Yob xxiv.—C 
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Hevertbelsse it is best for the father to bo fit 
hand if possible; and I have several Limes mot men 
returning home from bunting or fishing in order to be 
in time. 

From what has no tv been said we may see how very 
appropriate the aid name for the Aiun was, for it very 
nicely coincided with these ideas. That name was Aiaina- 
rak-gum, ftfld that means, * f Men having the essence of 
Aioinct." It i a indeed truo that the Amu have plenty of 
essence, for they can be smelled a long way off; but the 
essence here spoken of -most likely refers to the 
derivation of the spirit or soul of the son from the 
father. 

After having been among a a umber of Ainu su com- . 
pftoy with an American gentleman some years ago, my 
friend said to me : " Thu Aina must have pretty big suaEs 
for they smell strong enough t ,h He was referring to that 
curious idea some have that the soul is just equivalent to 
the peculiar individual amoll or scent of anything and is 
nothing else. I have heard of this idea here in Sapporo ; 
whether anyone in this room holds it or not I cannot te]l r 
bet I hope cot. Thus the peculiar smell of a bear is itu 
soul, that of a dog ire seal, that of a man his soul. 
According to these ideas I suppose the American skunk 
has the biggest soul of ail- And if this be true j unr 
JqHMtQ damatki is fiothiug move than the aggregated 
smell of the nation I 

Thus from a curious custom prevailing at a birth 
I have now touched upon, some Ainu ideas ns to whence 
life comes. As to what the Aiuli consider life to be in 
its mil li re and esiience, and to whom or what it 
is to be altimately referred, are points upon which 
1 cannot speak this evening, I will therefore pass on 
to my second point, viz t—Customs prevailing at and 
after marriage which show the moral and eocial status 
of the people. 
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H.—HATCH A&E. 

CUSTOMS PREVAILING AT ANO AFTE11 SIARRUGE WHICH SHOW 
TflSE 41 OBAJj AHO SOCIAL STATUS 1>V THE FEOfU!. 

The Ainu consider marriage to lie ft social and family 
arrangement or contract which -affects tho parties imme¬ 
diately concerned more than anyone else. Tho young 
people need not marry unless they clause* They may 
have been betrothed in childhood by their parents, but they 
cannot be forced to marry each other. Both thu yomig main 
ftnd Ids fiancee have ft final say in the mutter. However, 
until the Fige of maturity the bond entered into by the 
perenfs is held sacred, itnJ is only made void by the parties 
themselves should they desire to bring tho routinet to nn 
end. This appears to us Western people as a meet sensible 
plan, for it is a very serious thing to be joined to another 
for good or ill whether wo like it or not. No right-minded 
young lady in Europe or America would bo joined to a 
tub, u unless she chose to do so, and in this the Aina are 
like us. However, this is thin ice, end I will get off 
ftt onto. 

The marriage ceremony consists in nothing but a little 
fenst of Oakes or rice and wine, at which the mother and 
bride officiate. The bridegroom lias a few heirlooms given 
to him shoald there bo any, and the bride a few trinkets, 
as beads and ear-rings, and so mats mes an eld sword guard 
to wear as a chnrm, The wife never takes her husband'a 
name, but retains her old one. When not called by her 
own maiden imins, she is merely called so and so + s wife ■ 
tliat is to say, so long as her husband is living. Should 
he die, she is always known by the name of her maiden¬ 
hood, or called so and fio's mother should she have a son 
or daughter* The social position therefore of the wotrtftn 
before marriage is looked upon as being equal tu that of 
tho man ; but after marrtAge she becomes subservient to 
her husband and may neither taka nor use his name. 
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Tho husband is, and rightly so we think, ihe head of the 
wife; hut this principle is curried two fer whan the 
woman is not considered good enough to take her huebauiTB 
name upon her lips. In this matter* therefore, we must 
regard the people as somewhat low in their social 
status. 

Voluntary Service witf a view to Maef.iage. 

Sps&kiug of the Kamtchfltdules* Dobell wrote, * ai Should 
n young in mi fell in love with a girl, and he is uot rich 
enough to obtain her by any other means, he immediately 
enslaves himself to her father as a servant for three, tour, 
five or ten years according to agreement, before he is 
permitted to marry her. When the term agreed, on ex- 
pirBS, lie is allowed to live with the father-in-law as if he 
were his own son/ 1 This well known custom seems to be 
universal in the East end is, I belie vs, known to every 
Asiatic nation, I personally knew of a like casu happening 
at A Japanese village colled One near Hakodate, 

The custom also prevailed in old times among the 
Ainu, and even at the present day some rare cases are 
heard of. There is, however, one great difference among 
the Ainu, for not only the young men but uuy girl also 
who should fall in love with ft young man may euslave 
herself to bis parents as a price for their sou. The young 
mou and the maidens of this race are sensible about this 
matter and are not iu the least ashamed for it to be known 
when they are smitten with Cupid’s arrows. 

One great reason for warriHga among the Ainu is the 
reproduction of children. It is a well known feat that 
am Dug all Asiatic races there is always to be found a very 
strong desire to perpetuate the family name, and a great 
dread of its being allowed to become extinct. Id many 
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countries the lack of male issue was, prior lo the intro¬ 
duction of Christianity, considered fully sufficient reason 
to justify a husband, in divorcing his wife; or oven should 
there be female issue, man frequently added another wife 
to tlieir families in the hopes of thereby obtaining a son. 
Concubinage may to a very great dagree have arisen from 
this desire for male issue. "What was ftt the foundation of 
this sentiment 1 do not here intend to enquire, excepting 
in so far as it is current among the Ainu, 

Notwithstanding thut the Ainu have no family names 
to perpetuate, yet it is very curious, but considering the 
conditions m which they live and the religious and super¬ 
stitions notions prompting many of their actions, eminently 
imturn.1, to dnd that they, boJh men and women alike, arc 
most anxious Jo acquire children. The men wish for at 
least one hoy and the women a girl or two. Luck of issue 
has been the cause of much cruelty on the part of the 
husband and of an in tin Lie amount of trouble to (.bo poor 
women. X heart! of one man who la ad divorced at least six 
wives because they bore him no children, »od he has 
had as many concubines in his time. Ho himself has 
at last adopted a son and his present wife two 
daughters. 

I ulwnyn find among this people lhat though a man's 
wives live in separate lion sea they art) very seldom on 
speaking terms with one another, excepting to quarrel. 
The system doet not work well among the Ainu, whatever 
it may do among the Mormon itee, In prosecuting my work 
among this people I have eometimes had occasion to point 
out the immorality of this practice to them, aud although 
they agreo with what I say (hay generally wind up by 
informing mo that it is an old Ainu custom. Of 
course nothing remains to be said after so strong a 
reason. 

Thera ara three principle reasons why the men so 
much desire a son. The first is that he may set as family 
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priest when the father dies. Secondly* that be may 
inherit, preserve, ftnd band down to posterity the prise [pel 
heirlooms nod family treasures ; poor enough these seem 
to ue truly, yet Lo them they aro precious; and thirdly* 
that he may act as the head of the funaiiy and taka the 
place of the father to the younger members thereof, should 
there he any. Not only so, hut that he may heap the 
lather in his old ago. 

I can assign hut two reasons accounting for the fact 
(hat Ehe women wisL for girls. These are first, that they 
may have someone to assist in looking after the house, fetch 
water and wood, and work in the gardens. And secondly, 
that they may have someone to one to feed them in their 
old age. The principal reason for desiring male issue is 
that they may please their husbands and escape the 
disagreeable consequent on uob having a sou. 

1 have often heard traveller? among the Ainu remark 
that many of the children are like Japanese hoys and girls. 
This may he accounted for iu two ways. In the first place 
there are numbers ff half-breed children among them ; and 
in the second place childless women, of whom I know 
many, very often adopt Japanese children. It may appear 
contrary to expectation that Aitni women should adopt 
Japanese children or that the Japanese should care to allow 
their babies to be adopted by them. Nevertheless, it is 
very often done. 1 know of four women who adopted 
children from the Japanese in the year 1&0B ; I know of 
one who paid 50 sen for her baby two years of age. A 
very few days ago an Ainu woman informed rue that sbo 
was going inJo the Japanese town to adopt a child, and 
in the evening she returned find told me that giro would not 
take it because it had bad eyas and that she was going to 
inspect another she had heard of in a few days 1 Incredible 
though it may appear, yet the Ainu women find not the 
least difficult in getting, either by means of a few cm or as 
a free gift, Japanese children from their parents ! 
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Divorce, 

Among the Aiua release from the matrimonial bon<l 
was very easy of accomplishment and often executed on 
the slightest grounds imaginable. I aoi of course speaking 
of the remote agoe. We are therefore not surprised to 
find that divorce was consequently of frequent qu currency 
among (hem. It Beams indeed that the members of this 
race regarded the marriage rite as very little more than a 
conventional union binding for so long a time only as 
suited tire mutual convenieiieo of the spouses. And, it 
should be remarked, it wus just as easy and g on Aider ad 
just as proper for a woman to east off her husband ue for 
a man to divorce his wife* 

Some of tlia grounds upon which a man would release 
himself from his wife were as follows VVaut of luve 
towards her or of her towards him ; incompatibility of 
tempo] 1 ; general disrespect on the wife's part; idleness 
and failure to keep the hut supplied with fuel and vegotable 
foot! ; unfaithfulness ; la ok of male issue, A woinun might 
■dissolve her connection with her huabftud for the reason 
of adultery ; dislike to him ; idleness ; inability to keep tho 
larder supplied with fish and animal food. 

Divorce might take place by the simple consent of tha 
parties, though it was very seldom that the husband would 
condescend to consult with his wife on the subject. When 
a man divorced his wife ha merely made her a present 
and sent bar back to her parents ; and when a woman 
wished to be free from her husband she simply walked off and 
left him to shift for Limself. In cases which have actually 
occurred under nay own eye the subject was made more of 
sl family all'uir, and tha presents were sent to the parents 
of tho worueu who were divorced, and were not given to 
the women themselves* ' When a sopuration took place the 
children, if any, were divided, the father taking the sene 
and the mother tho daughters. I Imve also hoard of cases 
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whare the father ba5 in anger again at his son-in-law sent 
and fetched his daughter away* thus divorcing his soil-in¬ 
law and daughter 3 

From these facts— namely, the great ease with which 
divorce was accomplished, the women being looked upon 
as inferior (o the men, and the recognition of concubinage 
as a lawful thing—wo must place the Ainu race on quite 
a lower pluce of moral and social status. It is fur you 
fo raise them, 

IIL—DEATH AND BURIAL, 

Customs connected with Dsate and Bo rial, showiks 
Ainu Ideas cokqwrmn* Religion anb whither thu 

Spirit or Life goes after it leaves the Body, 

When nti Ainu dies, the body* he it that of a man, 
womani, or child, is dressed in its best clothes, nil of which 
are first cut or torn a little, and Said out by the fire-side. 
Should the dead person be a mm, his bow find arrows 
aud quiver, his pipe and tobacco-box, a long and short 
knife, a sword, a cup anil tray and moustache lifters, and 
also a bundle of clothes, ore planed by bis side. All of 
the clothes are more or less cot or lorn oven should they 
be now garments,, and every one of the other things is 
broken, chipped, or bent. All aro buried with the body. 

Should tba corpse be that of a woman, soma needless 
and thread, soma native aud Japanese clothes oF vjirio lie 
colours and kinds, a set of weaving im pie men Is, Spoons, 
ladles and cup, and her trinkets, such as beads and ear¬ 
rings, are pin cad by her aide; also a him die of clothes, 
also all cut or torn.. Children also have a cup, a spoon, 
soma clothes and trinkets placed by them. But the great 
point to be borne in mind is that all these things are 
buried with ihe corpse, and are always first cut or other¬ 
wise injured. 
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A 3 goon ag a death tnkes place friends are notified of 
the fact and a Feast is made. This is not indeed a feast 
for pleasure, hot for mourning, weeping, howling, and 
bidding farewell! to the departing person, for the spirit of 
the dead must cot he looked upon aa departed until the 
body has been placed in the grave. Some of tlie food* 
which couftials of boiled oaken made of millet, is broken 
and reverently placed upon the corner of the hearth to bo 
buried with the corpse, and drops of wine ate sprinkled 
in a circle round the head with ft moustache lifter, while 
prayer is being devoutly offered up to the spirit of the 
departed and to the gods. AH the people who have come 
together fur the feast also break their cakee and bury 
part under the ashes by the fire, while eating the remain dor. 
These remnants seem to be the share set apart for the 
goddess of fire. After the feast is over, all of these frag¬ 
ments, the essence having now, it is thought, been 
devoured by the goddess, are gathered up with the ashes 
and thrown away. It wonld net do to leave them upon 
the hearth as they would be constantly turned up when¬ 
ever the firu was stirred, and in that way remind friends 
of death* This feast goes by the name of fi bad eating 
and drinking," and “ the broken eating. 1 " 

This feast having been partaken of and prayers duly 
said, the hotly, together with atl the thioga to bo buried 
witti it, ie taken to the grave. A cooking pot is curried 
with the other things which, after having been broken, is 
pat upon the grave by the post which answers as a feunb- 
stonor Fresh water is also carried in a wooden basin? 
with which, after the ceremony is over, all those who have 
taken direct part in the burial wash their hands. This 
basin is then broken, by having the bottom knocked out, 
and placed over the aforesaid tombstone. 

When a child is buried the same customs prevail, the 
only difference being that the poEe need in carrying the 
body to the grave, is as a rule, of the elder tree, Tho bodies 
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of admits, however, are CArried with any other wood 
that happens to bo handy, but by no means must elder 
be used. 

There are of her customs connected with death and 
burirtt oF which I might a peat, but as those I have now 
mentioned bear directly upon the subject in hand, viz :— 
Aina ideas concerning religion ami whither the spirit or life 
goes after it leaves the body,—while the others only effect 
the matter indirectly, I will pass them over and cod Fine 
myself to. the task of showing the thoughts underlying those 
customs und prompting the people to perform tbem r 

Now £n the first place, I suppose the questions will 
be asked—Why r do Aimtu break and chip and beod the 
implement, and cut and tear the clothes which they bury 
with-their dead? Or, why indeed should these things bo 
buried with them at all ? Then again it will be ashed*, 
why all this ceremony ot breaking tip millet fifthes and 
knocking the hot to to a out of pots and basina ? These ques¬ 
tions have boon asked and variously answered* They have 
puzzled wo for years and I have, I must confess, but just 
discovered their true meaning. 

It is said by some persons that the people bury these 
things with their owners bacausg Ehoir work is over and 
there will bo no more use for them, and an a proof of this 
they mention the fact of their first being broken. I will 
dismiss tbis by merely informing you that it is not so 
according to Ainu ideae* This reason is really an imported 
on t and is not native- at alb 

Again, if you ask the Ainu why they break Lip the- 
implements ftud tear the clothes before they bury them, 
yon will Hud that the general answer will bo,—to 1 keep 
the Japanese from stealing thorn '* 1 Bat this is certainly 
not true* We mast look deeper thau this for the true 
solution of the matter. 

A third and truer and more general idea is that these 
things ftve buried with the corpse because the spirit la- 
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supposed to- require them in tbe nest world, This, ns is- 
the case with other races, is the true Ainu renson for the 
custom, Extinction or absorption of the spirit farms no 
part of the Amu idea of death. Each person will have r 
it is supposed, a distinct, definite, personal life in a body 
beyond the grave. And, there he 'will require bit hunting 
find working and cooking utensils and puns pile mal in as well 
ns his clothes. He will have his hut, Jiis wife, his dogs, 
in fact, everything as it is here, only much better. 

But, it will he asked, if the clothes will be uscessary 
for the body, why cut a»d tear them ? If furniture and 
implements ure required, why break them first ? Or how, 
again, can these tilings get from the grave to the other 
world P Having been once placed fa the grave, there they 
fernnfa. It is just hare that wo begin to understand the 
Ainu idea of life. Life is spirit whether hidden, latent, aud 
secret, or mnuifested and opeuly energetic. Every portable 
thing you cun imagine as existing has its separate, in¬ 
dividual spirit, aud always will have. If we lose it m 
this it will be failed fa the next world. It can never be 
absolutely lost yi- extinguished. Thus, swords, bows* 
arrows, cops, moutache.lifters, pots, basins, pans, knives, 
spoons* needles, beside, earrings, cotton, thread, string, 
hoots, coats, blmikets, mate, every individual thfag in truth 
is sup posed to have its separate and distinct spirit mud 
personality which enu never be lost whatever happens. 
It will live in another world. A spoon will be a spoon r 
a sword n sword, a hat a hat, and a pair of shoes u pair 
of shoes in that world. 

"Son will probably begin to see the real reason for 
breaking these things when the owners thereof die. Death 
itself is caused by some harm having been done to the 
body by the gods, demons or men. It is the body only 
which can he damaged, not the spirit. It is the body ouly 
which decays And dies, the spirit never. As therefore the 
living spirits of men will require all this furniture in thfr- 
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next world* the various articles are each in their separate 
persona or bodies damaged; their spirits are thus sat free 
and cali sod to go with their owners to serve them therm 
Theu- bodies are dumged, i.s. they are killed. Hence as 
the human body will, when in the homo beyond the grave* 
need (Nothing to wear, a quantity of clothes is first killed 
by being out, Jiud then buried: as it will Teqoira'food 
[here mil tel cakes are first killed by being broken and then 
Bent off On their journey ; and so with the other things. 
Coats, I should liiivB remarked, are cut from the neck 
down tho back, for the hack-bans is supposed to bo the 
scat of life. These things arc very curious, deep and 
mysterious* but they servo as very good eye-open tors by 
which wo may learn to sea the inner workings of [he heart 
of this peculiar people. 

Now death is a thing which cannot hike place in ft 
hurry ♦ That is to a ay, no tiling is thoroughly dead till 
every particle of the body in which it lived is decomposed 
into its elements. Hence when a body is buried life or 
spirit still exists in the grave in some degree tilt all has 
been decomposed. We can therefore understand how It is 
the people believe that ghosts exist near graves and arc 
afraid to go near them. Bat I cannot now speak of super* 
■slitions connected with ghost*][fe and the great fear of them 
tho Ainu have. 

When the body is in the grave the spirit is there also, 
in pert at I must, gradually freeing itself from its earthly 
tabernacle and must he carefully left alono. No one must 
intrude on its domftin, for it requires room am1 perfect 
freedom. Ju Lbte ideft therefore must be sought the reason 
why tho Amu bury in separate places far away tn the 
■forests aud not in cemeteries. 

Tbe Aiuu have, I find, & very great dread of being 
buried in coffins; they therefore use nothing but mats for 
this purpose. The idea seems to be that a coffin is too 
.email and would Enter fore with the withdrawal of the spirit 
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frwu tLe bo ^' Bnd e * rEh - Jt am told indeed that acme of 
the SaghaLieii Ainu pWe their dead in coffins a U( | either 
leave tLanj above ground in the forests or bury iu very 
dlBllow S»MH, tewioa the tops of the coffin ouIy exposed. 
But whether this is so or not I cannot say for certain. If 
coffins are used there they may i tavo got the custom from 
[he ItnssiauB, There is no such cos tom among the Ezo 
Amu. In fact, the Ainu here have a very great dread 
of being shut up in ft box, as they call it, and being 
so buried. 

A few years ago a woman died in a certain village 
saying that she believed iu Christianity and would like to 
he buried adding to Chris tin n rites. Wo were away 
iVcm the village at the time but there wero some JapauMfl 
Christians there who took upon themselves to make all the 
necessary arrangements. They told the husband and 
friends of the deceased that aha ought to be placed in a 
codiijj as if forsooth that was a nacessury part of Christian 
bniiftl E This caused u great uproar, and the Ainu present 
refused to permit it. She was therefore rolled in a mat 
anti buried os is custumarv among them, 

I mentioned just now that water is carried to the 
grave at the time of burial, and that the people wash their 
bunds with it. This custom may have originally had 
connection with the idea of pu rid cation I spoke of under 
tlm xeooiid bending. But ns I cuti say no thing on tltia 
point positively, it shall be passed over. 


C 03+ELUSION, 

I Lave now touched briefly on the three guestious 
proposed, viz -—Birth, marriage, and death, From a 
custom conuected with birth we 5od that the Ainu fancy 
human life originates no farther back tbau Eho par outs. 
Tb& truth underlying this fact is that it is ao mediately, 
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though ultimately not. Prom customs prevailing at marri- 
Aga And after we find tint inasmuch as divorce is easy 
of accomplishment—'that polygamy is allowed—find that 
■cos cabin age ia practised—the Ainu are not very far ad* 
vitnced in civilization and morn]s, and that they fire not 
very high in the social scale. From those customs prac¬ 
ticed at death and burial we find that the Ainu regard all 
life m being individual, personal, and everlasting. 

My FriendsThe last remnant of this race of men 
is fit your very doors. The people are poor, degraded h 
and h qIji less. TJiey arc being driven to the wall by tttki 
.find ini migrants, and they can not last much longer. Can 
you dqI help them ’? Shull it ha said to the everlasting 
shame of Japan that she hus allowed this fragment to 
become extinct without stretching out a helping hand ? 
Be magnanimous and help thorn. 


The next metier to which I would draw your atten¬ 
tion is indicated by the words PARQ-A-OSHUffE WA 
HOSHIPTRFj MARAPTO, i.£l ** iJw feast of being seat 
firtrfc, the piowt/i kdcisig been cooked for” For convenience 
I have bonded the subject:— 

li.-HOW TO GET RID OF A GUEST. 

The Kamtcbn.Males were said to have been a very 
hospitable face of people! especially among themselves. So 
hospitable were they indeed, that should a guest ooine to 
stay with them it was considered disrespectful to ask him 
to take hEa departure. Dobell writlug on this point 
gays 1 * “ They pay oAe another visits, which last fur a 
month or six weeks, until the gene runs host, finding Iris 


'Dobeli'e travda in Siberia. Yob I, Pag* S3. 
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stock of pro vis tons exhausted, is forced to give n bitH to 
his guest to take bis departure, This is managed by pre~ 
seating to him at dinner a dish tailed tvliwtfm, a kind 
of olio, or hodge-podge, composed of a number of meats , 
fall, and vegetables, all mixed together, and very difficult 
to prepare. It ls the dernier resort of the master of the 
house, nnd the moment this dish is served up, the guest 
tukes the Lsint, and leaven him the following day, without 
feeling the least dissatisfied ; the proceeding being under¬ 
stood amongst them." 

The Ainu ars also very kind and hospitable to one 
HDOthsr, but they do not carry the sentiment above referred 
to to KUcli lengths. They are very much more out-spoken. 
They gladly take a friend in for a few dftys, but if they 
find him inclined to stay loo long they tell him plainly 
that they would he much obliged if he would tube hie 
departure. Nevertheless, it fs not considered to he the 
beet of manners to he so plain spoken; but on the other 
baud, it is not considered proper for a visitor to stay more 
than a day or two unless he is particularly invited to do 
eo or has a good supply of with him. I have known 
Ainu men invite their friends to work if they were inclined 
to stay too long. This had the effect of getting rid of them 
poet haste. 

J um told that it was an old custom, however, among 
this people, a custom which seems to have now died out 
indeed, to hint to ft friend that bis absence would be more 
valued than his presence, by making a feast and inviting 
a few of the neighbours lo share it with him. If, soon 
after the feast was over and the neighbours gone home, 
the visitor also did not take his departure, the host and 
hostess would leave him alone in the hut. He would not 
stay long after that if sober, but if intoxicated would sleep 
till be became sober and then go away. This feast was 
called Paro*ft-oafoike wa liQshipim wiarapto, ‘ L the feast of 
being sent hack, the mouth having been cooked for.” 
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15 -—MAT AHl PKABA. 

(Taking a- m/e.) * 

Tbo Ainu I find marry their coasius very often,, 
aud in some cases their names even, and the men 
marry a deceased brother's wife and become fathers 
to the children. But there is a more remote relation - 
ship where onion may not tube places it is that with 
a sister-iu-law 1 a sis Ear or brother's wife's sister. Two 
sisters ur two brothers must eot in fact marry into the 
same family. A few years ago one man asked me to 
provide a husband for Ids daughter and another a wife for 
his son. These were truly formidable requests to make, 
end I felt it to be a very delicate matter to take in band. 
As a rule I will never have any tiling to do whb suck 
importuut fuxaQy arrangements, for I consider it dangerous- 
to meddle with them. However, as alE the parties imme¬ 
diately concerned bad with the exception of one, lately 
become Christinas, 1 brought myself to stretch a point and 
promised to do the best I could for them, I therefore paid 
tbo aforesaid lady a visit and asked her about her love 
affiLirs. She told me that she would like to have the very 
young man I had to dispose .of for a husband 3 There¬ 
upon I called upon my intended bridegroom nod inquired 
into Elis matrimonial wishes. He also, strange as it may 
appear, wanted this same yootig lady. I then had a 
suspicion that the parents ot this couple had boon in 
collusion, particularly as they were near relatives, and that 
under such favourable circumalances match-making for others 
was quite an easy matter after all. But alas, I was doomed 
to experience an early disappointment- On telling the 
respective fathers of my happy arrangement and asking 
for their approval of and final consent to the little scheme 
I was qatetly informed that the choice wos most unfor¬ 
tunate-, The girl was the sister of the young man's 
brother's wife, and according to Ainu marriage custom a, 
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handed down from time immemorial, two brothers may not 
marry two sinters. Upon being informed of this fact 1 
then and there washed my hands of the whole matter. The 
people say chat It is unlucky to do so, and displeasing 
to the gods, for one of the two sisters will piobfcbly he 
punished and die within ft year After marriage should they 
marry two brothers ; or, if indeed they do not die there 
will be no issue. I have been asked to make such arrange¬ 
ments in tw'o other esses* bat I have steadfastly determined 
to have nothing to do with it but let them shift for 
themselves. 


IS.—I MU, u. and f,£. 

(A kind of hysteria i to be attacked with htf&ttriu.) 

There is a very remarkabla kind of hysteria prevalent 
among the Ainu which they call imit, and which seems 
to attack the women especially, though not exclusively. 
The complaint appears to be closely connected with anakos 
and vipers in s^me mysterious manner, l bavo found 
that women who have been bitten by these rep Lilt'S aro, 
without a single exception, subject to attacks of this 
disease, Penn,. I lie only innn I know to have been bitten 
by a viper, ia also sometimes attacked. Neither ho nor 
any other person subject to these fits can bear the sight 
of a snake or viper or endure the mention of the name- 
Moreover, I once sent a man* who was not subject !o these 
fits, off into this kind of hysteria by killing a Urge snake 
and taking a rat out of its stomach, and many ft time have 
I quite main ten tionally sent women into hysteria by telling 
them of fcho part the serpent ia Said to h&vo played at the 
fall of man. I once saw a young man throw three women 
into one of ILqso tits by placing a handful of equi$etttm y or 
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scouring rushes in their way. The Aina call this ki0(3 of rush 
shipahij), and this it will be observed is simply an cnorna* 
t.jpLL-:i for that kind of aisaiug noise the rushes make 
when Ueiug rubbed together* Tha reason they causa 
hystaria is supposed to be because they remind the people 
either of the sissing or biasing noise snakes make at the 
time of attack, or of the ruetle they make among the grass 
flttd leaves when gliding away. 

Tim symptoms are curious though uot the same lu 
every person. In every severe case however that has coma 
under my notice I have observed that the eyes of the patient 
open very wide, stars fixediy, and glitter. Such persons 
fiil one with pity, for the whole demeanour is that of 
abject fear. As a rulo also patients vrilt repeat rapidly the. 
last words one speaks when addressing thorn„ and when 
looking at you will poise the bead, throw back the shoulders 
and indioe the elbows slightly forward. Some will do 
exactly the opposite they are told. Should such have a 
knife and a person tolls them to throw it away they will in 
all probability cut them selves with it. I once saw a snake 
in the way of a woman who had a large garden mattock 
in her hands. Tha sight of the reptile sent her into 
hysterica. A young man near at hand told her to throw 
tha mattock nt the snake, whereupon she immediately threw 
it at him and nearly hit him en the head. Had the young 
man uot known what to expect from her end been on bis 
guard i believe he would have been seriously wounded. 
On do occasion do persons attacked by this disease laugh 
or cry during the lif, 

But not only dues it appear that ad women who have 
bean bittcu hy enakaa or vipers have these fits, hut it seams 
to bo hereditary also. The girls born to q woman after 
she has been bitten are said to be certain of attacks. But 
what truth there is in this Ido not know, I nm certain, 
however, that tha complaint is contagious, for girls I knew 
ton or fifteen years ago and tv ho were not subject to these 
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fits then, are now wives and mothers and can imu as much 
as anyone at the ’ slightest provocation though they have 
not been bitten by euakee. 

As to the cause of this complaint the Ainu know of 
none bnt demons \ they look upon it merely as ft mild kind 
of quite natural temporary possession which, as it cannot 
be cured must be. made the beet of aud endured. 

I have communicated the facta aod shown some of the 
patients to a Japanese doctor in Sapporo. He says that 
lie cannot account for it and calls .the complaint simply 
a kind of hysteria. 


17,—ISHmSHETA. 

{To iejciteA). 

The Ainu being such a highly superstitious race as 
they have been proved to be,* 1 and such strong believers in 
the existence of very powerful spiritual beings both of a 
good end evil disposition which are constantly making 
themselves felt among us and upon ns through innnmftrable 
agencies, and seeing, moreover, that this people is unshaken 
in he belief that there is a great dualistio warfare ever 
raging in the world and that the one object for which this 
battle ia carried ou k the good or ill, weal or woo of 
mankind, we arc not at all surprised to find that they also 
believe in human witchcraft jtnd stand in great dread of the 
witch, A curious case of supposed witchcraft has just 
coma under my notice and the person, thought to be 
bewitched is at the present moment (Feb. 17th lS9t>), 
under my roof at Sapporo, He is a inirn aged 29 and "has 
for ft long time been suffer Eng from ft disease which has 
developed into ejEtej-xto’s acuta* Last autumn a medic in e- 


Sec particularly Kos. 1, 7, JO a ml W of the present paper. 
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cmtj ramo to his house and ^formed liim <hat he tv as 
bewitched by Ilia elder brother's wife, and offered to cure 
him tit the mat&dy induced by the witch. But. in order 
that the whole case may be placed before you I here give 
in mo what 1 wrote down from the man'll lips wh ™ Lej 
told me of the matter, leaving explanations for the euth 


The Ainu's account* 

Ku lash heel wa ku Uotke 
wa ku an, awa orota Nupki- 
pet on tiieu-guTu *k wa ku 
tot tftfihnm ftisauaha kmai ue 
nri Iki koro an, Xoroko, 
kuanE anitk no ku umbipka 
wa moshiuen no kn an. Awe, 
orowa ku mipihi hasEuui aui 
aye spa wa on ; kuroka, hei- 
kaclu heuc Eki ill wo ue knui 
ku rauin gusu, moshhna uo 
ku an. Awn, lusti-yum ene 
ikk’hi“ Nop gmtn e mi- 
pihi nynspa hike mould mu 
no an yn ” ? sokoro Eiak. 

Nep gucu ne ya *’ ? cri kn 
itsik. Awn, one itak-hi:—■ 
Kngoro ** yupo machihi am ip 
yaspa rnwe ns," eokoro itak. 
< £ Tacabe niiak na shi no wen 
knmui tureu wa gusu iki*!u 
ue/' nekoro iiak* Korokn, 
ku umbipka gosu, mask Em a 
uo ku an. Awa t ku goro 
michi ottu oman wa nei no 
ye uisa. Orota kugoto mi¬ 
di ene itak-hi:—■“ Bon no 
g tuen wa e ciatna amba na 
yaktm, net sbEwntop luron 


As I was lying ill a 
medicine-man came to me 
to perform ceremonies in 
order to do away with iny 
comp taint. But as I did not 
believe in him I leit him to 
himself. Now, my clothes 
had been cut wilh a pair 
of scissors; but, supposing 
it to have been done by a 
lad 1 thought no more of 
it. Then the medicine-man 
said Why do you Jot 
ibis matter of out clothes 
abide ,T t l replied, “ Ah, 
why is it 1 '? He then told 
me tilnt " the wife of my 
elder brother had cut the 
clothes. hT “ This," he said, 
“ has happened through the 
influence of I lie very evil 
god (devil}," Butt as I did 
not believe him, I let tho 
matter alone. Upon this ho 
went to my father and said 
the same to him. ACy father 
replied* "If by your divi¬ 
nation yon surely know this, 
it will be well for you to 
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wen kamui cbosore kuni ho, 
Kainui otfa ye, yakn», pfri- 
kft sekoro itak. Tam be 
gusu, nei tusu-gura Kamoi 
otta inoniiO’itak; nwa, nci 
sbiweniep abikasbke wa Ni- 
kap kotau ta koro yapo 
tak gusu oman \va Ixmft wa 
ck hjlie, nei ohkaiyo ene 
link-hi Son ho alii wen - 

top am ip yaspa rnwe he so, 
tuan-gum otta ye wa inn,* 1 
sekoro itftb. Kuani anak no 
ku umbipkft gusu tu uni 
ta ku hotke ™ kn an ; awa, 
orota nei shiwotitep yupihi 
cn hotuyekara wa kn omaa ; 
flWftj nci guru no yakka one 
itakshi: — (i Eani moehima 
sklwenLep o eramasui wa 
gusu sh omo e rnipibi ay asp a 
nwfl hs an ? 1? sekoro itak+ 
Shi no ku Irushka; <E l£uani 
anak no tusbum patek ku 
kl wa ku, hotka \yw ku an, 
awn, nop ghiwentep ku era- 
mas a bnwe ne ya?" ari ku 
itak, ** Orowa, kuani anak 
ho pen beikachi beno iki 
rwe ne kuni ku rarnii gusn, 
mij.i! limn, uo kn an, awa, 
tan tuau-gum shiwentep ikf 
ruwe no sekoro itak ; koro- 
ka, ku umbipka gusu mosbE- 
raa no ku an, awa, orota 


ask God to drive out the 
devil which acted through 
the woman. 11 Therefore the 
medicine ■ man prayed to 
God 5 nevertbelese, the wo¬ 
man, denying the matter 
went to the village of Nihap 
mud fetched! her husband; 
That young man said —■ 
“ Ask the medicine man 
whether the womau really 
out the cloLhes.” But as I 
did not believe she did it 
I remained at home in hed. 
After this the older brother 
of the woman cal ted me to 
him, and ho also said to 
me r—“ Have your clothes 
not been out because you 
are iu love with some other 
woman ” ? I was very 
angry at this ; and said, tr as 
for mo, I am ELL all the time 
and lying down, with whnt 
woman should 1 fait in 
love?” and “ us 1 thought 
it had been done by a little 
lad I took no notice of it, 
but this medicine man says 
that ih o wo in an did it; how¬ 
ever, as I disbelieved him 
1 am allowing the matter to 
rest; hot you have come to 
me a ml speak in this man¬ 
ner. As X do not believe it. 
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fichi ai'flki wq one echi ita.li- 
lii no. ■ Koftni f®ftk ne feu 
timbipfeiL gusu 3 moshitna no 
feu au,” 

Grown, nei shiwontep yu- 
pjhi turn no nei tuao-gnru 
feosnkayokuran Awa, nei 
tusu-gnru irushka wa one 
itnfehi :— tl Son no eant & 
alnkjishke hnwe lie an '? 
Kuani anak ne, Kamui an 
tuvon guRu wenburi & koto 
kata obiita feu eramnn ; awa* 
son no e ir&ra gueu ho e 
hawe an, sefeoro itak. Orowa, 
son no c jrara yaknn, teed* 
rtnak ne wen-buri feoro guru 
ono apnkgshnu-hi ns gusu, 
n@i no echi pakashnu m," 
Sekoro itak koro, hopmii 
wei “ shiwcntap tgheba abe 
ku oinare kasn no / 1 sefeoro 
ikk. Oroia, kuani arnikne 
gbiwentep isbitomare ha we 
□o knot ku raaiu gusn, 
moshimn no ku an. A w a, 
sou no pofea, shiwentep 
tekehe aba cm are ntsa ruwe 
n?. Orota kuani cue fen 
it&k-bi:—“ Ski no wen shi- 
FLkLTioua; itc-ki ati no iki 
yan," sekoro ku fink, Orowa, 
sbinire rows no ; ainu obitta 
shin i nign rows ne. 

Qrowa, net tusu-guru ene 
itak-bi 1 :t Sou oo shiwen- 


I prefer to lot the matter 
al^ne. 1 * 


After this the woman and 
her elder brother upbrAided 
the medicine-mao, where¬ 
upon lie got angry and 
said:—* J Do you indeed deny 
it ? Aa for ma, by the 
inspiration of God I know 
the whole of your evil 
deeds ; and, are yon in 
truth so utterly depraved 
that yon spoke bo ? Mow 
as you behave in such a 
depraved manner 1 will 
punish yon in the same way 
as was dong in such cases 
in ancient time.” So Baying 
La got up wild said “I wilt 
put fire into the woman's 
band,” Upon this, thinking 
that lie said it to frighten 
het> I remained quiet. But 
he really did place fire in 
her hand. 1 then said to 
theuij “Such a process is 
exceedingly bud, do not do 
it,” And I made them 
atop ; ail the people stopped. 


Then the tiled [cine man 
said, “If the woman's de- 
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top sbikashke, abiwantep 
amip yaapa sbimoki a ya- 
kati T 1. ck lV] l: shoma uhui 
Ufingoro gnta, aiun obiLta 
sbiruwnnda yam Grows, 
amtp ysspn isliirishifla W'en- 
buri kora fcy&kmi, tekehe 
uhui torn kE araka hem kE 
nanguro gnsu, Ainn Dbitta 
shiruwande yau/ 1 sekoro 
itak. 

Grown, ksiaui soak no 
tusu-guru sin do won-buri 
kora sbiri no kuoi ku rnmu 
kovo, ku. uni. tn kn hoshipi 
wa ku nn. Awu^ nei a 
ehiwenfcep tekehe uhui wa 
araka Tflwe jic. Awa* noi 
tusu'giiro cue itak-hi:—■ 
** In gam yan, one ani »e ; 
wen-turn kora yakuu ene 
uehi ue an,” eetoro itak 
ruwe me, Korolm, kniuii 
annk ne shi no wen-bnri ne 
kuui ku ramu gusu moshi- 
iim no ku au. Awa, net 
shiweutep yupihi tuuppish 
an rnvve ae; nwft, shine 
ynpi ski no iru&bka ha wo 
one ant 

■"Nop gusu on eempirU 
gt-ia echi an unro shorn oki 
no shiwentcp tekehe echi 
nbuikn ya ? hh sekoro itak. 
Shi no irashka. Orota ene 
ku it&k-hj:—“ Eu keutum 


niii) in true an d she did not 
cut tho clothes, her hand 
for that reason will not ho 
burnt, let all the people 
watch* But if she did cut 
the clothes and has wickedly 
bewitched the mao, the haud 
will for that reason both 
burn and she Buffer pain, 
let ail the people watch.” 

HoWj as I thought that 
tho medicine on an was acting 
in a vary wicked way, I 
returned to my home. Then 
that woman's baud was 
buret and she suffered pain* 
Upon this the medicine man 
said :— ,f See here so it is; 
those who have done evil 
are effected so. h> Bui as 
fee roe h considering the ac¬ 
tion to bo very bad* I left 
them to themselves. Now, 
tho woman had two elder 
brothers ’ and one of thorn 
being very angry spake 
thus :— 

“ Why have you eecr&lly 
and without letting me know 
burnt the woman's baud.” 
tie was very angry. I said 
to him :—■“ It w&a not my 
wish but that of the medi-' 
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shomj ne, tusu-guru keutum 
no ; kuani a n nk ns sbi no 
tusu-gum wmi buri koro 
shhi do kuui ku ramu ruwe 
im," ackovo ku itak. ICoroka 
uei guru Shi no irushka 
wft one itiik-hi: — ,s Nq> 
gu^u shumn cthi nib mire 
yaknn, echi obitta achi 
keutem rte nuugoro/' sekoro 
iE-dk- Oi r ow&, Yakusbo nurc 
nisei raws do. Orowb, Ya- 
Jiuaho orow* no kambi ek 
nisa. Tnta-guru bamhem, 

tmini Irnmhem, kagero rui- 
chi hemhem shotuyekara 
kambi ek nisi* ruwe no. 
Orowa, lusu-gam luta uo 
ku orunti ruwe no. Yakiisho 
otla ft Imp ash. Awn, u nop 
gciGU shtweutap tekehe nbui- 
ka yft" sakoro tone itak, 
Qrota cuo tu iink-hi :—■ 
"Kuiiiil anak nepoubeiku- 
clii hciie unrip yutipa ruwe 
ne ktini kn mum, uwa, loan 
tusd-guru ehiwentsp ns se- 
koru iiak koro tekehe abe 
omare niea. Ski no- wen 
skirl no kuiri k u mm a gasu 
iteki eci no iki yun sekoro 
ku itak ruwe ca, eekoro 
tono otta an korachi, sliuuge 
H Fik no kn ye irisn raws nc. 
Otowa, tono ene itnk-hi :— 
i,r Nep gusu tau tasu-gurU 


cine-man ; ns for me I con¬ 
sidered him to be noting 
very wickedly indeed." Bat, 
he, being exceedingly angry, 
said £l If it be asked why 
you did not let me kuow, 
it was because you all took 
part la ih‘ r Ho then re¬ 
ported tbs matter to the 
Japiujasa Authorities. After 
this a summons cjuds from 
tbs Government oil !cob for 
Die medictue-man, myself, 
and my father to appear in 
court. 1 want with the 
medic ins man, and wa enter¬ 
ed the court together. After 
this the official said to 
mot—“ Why have you burnt 
the woman's hand ? ,p I 
replied saying:—I thought 
that a little boy had cut 
iny clothes, hut that medi¬ 
cine-man there, saying that 
the woman out them, placed 
some Gre in her bund. 
Thinking that it was bad 
to do so I told him to 
desist-" Indeed, I told him 
truly jnat as things hup- 
pound. Tha official then 
said “ Why did you— 
this medicine-man—burn the 
woman's hand 1 '? Tlie medi¬ 
cine-man said £c Aa for 
me it wa9 because I was 
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shiwcntep fcekeho o uhuikit 
ya? 1 ' sekoro link. Orowa 
tusu-guru eue itak-bi 
" Knani mink ne lianiui en 
tai'cu giiflu, ICacnii orowft 
do wen-buri jaukau nigs. 
Tan shiwontap aniiIt no sou 
no wen-buri koro ishirishiuEi 
hem ki wa gusli, koro wen- 
buri oboaore kusu ne ; nwa, 
koro yupo tura no sk wa 
ikoBfikjiyokara ebikasbke gn- 
su wot] no iyo DLaft wn gufcu, 
Kamui it-unlika shi- 

wen top npakuahnu nt£a nnvo 
ne, d * sekoro itak, Orotu 
tonu ene itak-hi:—Shi no 
wen-buri ne, shiwentep yu- 
pilii no yakk* Blii do wsd, 
nep gusn e ututi-hi tekehe 
nuhnika hike moshlma no u 
an ya f M sekuro itrik, Sbi 
no uei guru napupu rnwe 
no, Orowft, * H tusu-guru 
anal: no nop Kamui turen 
wa fcusu ya 11 ? sekoro ituk. 
Awu, upshoro wa chirotmup 
eapa shinep, orowa ckikap 
sapa sliinep eisage ruwe ne. 
Awn, touo utam alii no 
miua, “ Ksp kamui ta okai 
ya f Icbukkere won kamui ue 
gnsu thitofn o&bikcU omure 
wa nhnika kusu lie, sekoro 
tono ulnro, link. Awn, sht no 
tusu-guru ckimatuk ruwe no. 
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inspired by God, and be¬ 
cause God had shown me 
her evil deeds, With re¬ 
ference to this woman it was 
because sho noted bo wicked¬ 
ly as to bswitch one, and 
because ^ was going to drive 
out the evil i but because 
she came with her elder 
brother and upbraided me, 
aud because denying the 
fust site spoke against me* 
God was angry and punish¬ 
ed her,” The official said 
to them : “ This is n wicked 
thing. Both the woman nnd 
bar brother are very bad, 
why did your relations leave 
yen alone to have your hand 
burnt, 11 The mac then bog¬ 
ged for pardon. The official 
then ba id :— HJ Medicine-man, 
what gods inspired you to 
prophecy 5 ’? Thereupon lie 
look out from his bosom 
the skulls of a fox and a 
bird. The officials laughed 
very bearthy at this, and 
said : — ** What gods are 
these ? Aa they are filthy 
devils, we will burn them 
iu the stove. 1 ' The medicine¬ 
man was very much fright¬ 
ened at this. 
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This is aii there is in the case that I consider worth 
recording. That medicine-man was placed in prison for 
one uighfc, ami to his great joy nod comfort allowed to 
tolic hie fox Htid bird's skulls with him. when be was 
released the next day. This is probably the very last tons 
of ha witching and divination wo shall ever hear of as 
Inking place among this fast disappearing people, and I 
consider myself fortunate to have had this oua brought 
before me so fully. The man supposed to be bewitched is 
a Christian of two years standi tig, this will account for 
his scepticism of the powers of the witch or the medi¬ 
cine-ma a. 


There nre several things in this account well worth 
considering and the first to which I would draw yonr 
attention is what the Ainu consider to be the nature of 
witchcraft, 

1.—THE NATURE OF TOCH0RAPT, 

The word Mirishinn, which I have translated by the 
verb “ to bewitch ,h really means in essence «to bind up 
fast, or “ to tie up tightly, 31 And thus with reference 
to the present psychological subject it comes to mean a 
binding up of the life, spirit or soul of a person. If it be 
ashed with wAtri the life, spirit, or soul be bound the 
reply is, with iuitokushi, L e, « a cursing," for this word 
is sometimes nsed ns a synonym for “ to bewitch/' Ami 
if again it be ashed by wbftt process of words bewitching 
is accomplished the reply ig, by Ponitak+H, L e. “doing 
the little talk," which algo meaus “ to mesiaiarjEe/ 5 Again, 
should one aek what is the result of being bewitched the 
reply is in the present case, it is supposed to bo a lingering 
illness ending in death. If it be asked how are the effect# 
of the corse to be counteracted the reply is, by the exor-> 
cism of the medicine-mao. And if, lastly, one asks how 
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tha witch may be found out and made to confess the 
answer is, call in the medicinc-mau to £ud cut Find apply 
the ordenE of firo.^ 


3,—THE USE OF THE FOX AND BIRD'S SKULLS. 

In the above account we were told that the Amu* 
when asked by the Japanese officials as to what godg 
inspired him to know the culprit, he took from his bosom 
tbu skulls of a fox and bird, Ha had used these for 
divination, that was the part they played ro the matter,. 
I find among my papers a tiota on this very subject which 
I take this Opportunity or bridging into daylight. It is 
as follows:—- 

On some occasions, when ordeal is not resorted to, 
a kind of divination is performed ; but this is indulged in 
with the special purpose of finding out a culprit by the 
finger of tha gods and not through the confess loo of the 
supposed wicked doer liiroselfi The following incident* 
which camo under niy direct observation will wall serve to 
illustrate my meaning* 

In otic of tha A inn villages iu which I have spent 
many months one of the man, with whom I am well 
acquainted, wns one day very angry at having lost n paper 
dollar. Ha lad a strong Suspicion that a particular young 
woman, bis daughter in fact, who w&s married and lived 
next door, had stolen the non ay. He accordingly accused 
her of tha deed. But as she refused to confess, and 
stoutly and persistently denied the charge, her father pro¬ 
ceeded to perform what the Ainu call by the various names 
of, Atu'ofr-H vu iruftio, “the ceremony of discovery" ; 
Shitumbe vwrapto, “ the ceremony of the fox ” ; or Kema 


* For ordaals see nty boot if Tbe Ainu ol Japan," page 135* 
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kashm guru vmrapto, M Lhe ceremony of tlie light-footed 
person;" the fox being so called on account of the rapidity 
with which it can get out of one's way* 

This ceremony of the fox >T is a sort of divination 
by means of which the guilt or innocence of an accused 
person is supposed to be established, and is very closely 
allied to trial by ordeal* In t3ie present case, however, 
though tbs person was brought in guilty, and implicit faith 
was placed in the decision, there appears to have been a 
mistake, for shortly after wards the dollar was found; but 
it was quite against the father's dignity to tell his daughter 
so* I verity believe that he wna angry to find out that 
bis divination bad played him false, 

Every married Ainu keeps one fox's skull, carefully 
decorated with shavings, stowed away among his treasures 
in the eastern or sacred end of his hut. With this he 
-divines, should ho have lost anything or should something 
have gone wrong in any other way with him. In such, a 
cnee he takes the ahull from its corner and, after having 
prayed over it nnd told it all. hie troubles, asks it to make 
known to him tLe qisusb. Should the spirit of the skull 
be favourable it will show him the whole matter in 
a dream. 

The ceremony concerning which I am now speaking 
was conducted as follows:—The accused person was 
brought is to the hut of her father and made to sit in 
front of him. Ho then produced his fox’s skull, prayed! 
before it, told it of his loss nnd asked it to favour him by 
answering truly. He next separated the lower jaw from 
the rest of the skull. The top part of the skull, which is 
called tapu was reverently put on one side, and the 
jaw plnced upon his head, teeth upwards. He then 
gently lent fur ward so as to allow the jaw to 
gradually slip to the Boor. As it fell with the teeth 
to the ground his daughter was thereby proved guilty; 
but should it have fallen with the teeth upwards she 
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would Lava Leon declared innocent. The parses proved 
guilty was called Ko-imrok guru, " the person pointed 
out, " or ** discovered." 

Should it have happened, however, that the loeer of 
the money had no suspicion ae to the thief, he would have 
tied a long piece of string lo the skull, and, having gathered 
up the string iu a hunch irk Lis h&ud, would have caused 
on assembly of likely people each lo lake oho piece of tho 
striug aud nil pull together* Ho who took tha pfeeg- 
immediately attached to the skull would Lave been the 
person pointed out" as tha culprit. It is needless to add 
that the Ainus have imp licit confidence in this curious 
cergmony, thocKh it does piny them falsa sometimes* I 
should also remark that many Ainu men, when going ort 
n loug journey, reverently curry n fox’s skull and a bird's 
head among their luggage; with those they divine, and 
determine which way to take or which af two thiugs should 
be douo next. 


S.—EXTERNAL METHODS OF BEWITCHING-* 

In the case before, us the clothes of the person sup¬ 
posed to bo bewiL chert were found to havo been cat with 
a pair of scissors. That is to say, a number of little holes 
were out out of tbs gBCtueala* Iu the case of exorcism'^ 
to which I directed your attention above wa found that 
the gar men te were cut wilh a sickle in long slits ; these 
we see wore cut with scissors nod iu little holes. The 
former was probably to kill an evil spirit outright for a good 
purpose, the present to kill a man slowly out of aplte or 
jealousy. There ie some underlying mystery about this 
cutting which the Aina cannot explain i the only reason 
they can give for it is that it is an old way of their fore¬ 
fathers, they therefore do it also* 


Sgb Wo. 1 ol the present paper. 
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The only other way of bewitching a person that I am 
■cartidti of is by what the Ainu cull imoefc- This constats 
in mu king an imago of mugworE (lioya) to represent the 
victim. As soon as made it is cursed under the name of 
the victim, taken to hie house and buried quite near it. 
The result is supposed to he misfortune, illness and death. 
This supposed likeness of the victim is celled iWiA, nud 
is sftid to be the rzofoi, i.e. 11 imago" of the person 
bewitched. 


Appendix 1. 

The elder-tree. 

06HPARA-NI; OHXE CHIKUNI; B0K0-HL 
&zi?iiin:2i£ matmusa rat'- pube&cem, 

{ a -f j * „ jk s* y 

In the Horobcisu district the bark of this tree is used 
in decoction end given to women immediately after child¬ 
birth. It is said to be good for tbc after-pains. One dose 
only, however, is given. The Alder (alum japonica, mig.) 
is also used for the same purpose and prepared in the 
same manner by the women of some districts,* I find 
that some women of the Horobeteu district give a decoz> J 
tion of alder first and afterwards a dose of elder j .each 
woman making nud administering the medicine as she 
thinks best. The elder is also used as a charm against 
cent agio ns disease. After childbirth n po allies of the hark 
of either of these trees is made nud placed on the stomach' 
to promote contraction of the womb. 


* See Trans: cl the Asiatic Society of Japan. Tel: XXI, 
page 210, No. 32.—V, NiUt-hene, 
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Appendix 2 , 

RlYAHAM-tJSHI. 

VaphniphifUum humile, Maxim, 
Yeso-yuzuriha. [ «, y n ■$ j 

The leaves of tbia plant are sometimes dried and used 
as a inadiciue* They are cut up fine and a decoction made 
by pouring Lot water on them- This taken three times 
daily for throe or four days is said to cure pain a in the 
loins and pelvis-* It is also given by some womfcu at 
time of childbirth. 


Appendix 3. 
ttASUPA-NL 
Hydrangea poufrulata. 

Sabitn, Nori-uo-ki. [ ? t; ; 5 ; _j 

The inuev bark of this shrub is used as medicine by 
some Aluu, and also ns a wash for clearing the head of 
scurf. After the outer hark biia been taken off, boiling 
water is poured on the yellow portions left, making, it is 
snid* a kind of thick mucilage. The head is washed with 
thin and warm water. It is said to be very effectual in 
taking away scurf and stubs from under the hair. 

In cases ol hard labour in childbirth, as for example 
these caused by the “ Breech ,K and fl shoulder TT present*- 
tion, the women apply this this mucilaginous substance 
to the womb. In the former case it is said to dilute or 
enlarge tbs passage, and in the latter to cause the child 
to right itself. 


* See Trans; of the Asiatic Society ol Japan, YoL 3£XI. 
page 22S f No. 103. 
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A BE VIEW OF THE HISTORY OEi 
FORMOSA, AND A SKETCH OF THE 
LIFE OF KOXINGA, TEE FIRST KINO 
OF FORMOSA, 


By Jas, W, Davidson 


[fond May £8th, 1896.] 


During the reign of the Yuan dyrt&sty N AJX 14SO, 
Wku-b&q-Iio, an officer of the Chinese court, relumed to 
hia ho ate freed nu adventurous voyage and informed his 
countrymen that ho had been driven by n storm upon an 
island tying to the east auci south of China, and that through 
tbe fciudness of the tin lives his ship was repaired ao that 
he might depart, A century later, a blood-thirsty pirate 
who hud been driven from the Pescadores by Chiuese war¬ 
ships took refuge on this same laud, a ad not having been 
able to obtain revenge upou hie Chinese enemies, ha 
sought vent fur his auger by slaughter jug all the natives 
ho could lay hands on, and then, smearing his ship with 
their blood, sailed away. In later years many Chinese 
pirates followed, finding that the now land offered Ihorq, 
a safe retreat. It was from their descriptions that the 
existence of the island became generally known in Old ns, 
and was.at that time given the name Taiwan (Terrace 
Buy), which it hag home to the present day. 

During tbe fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the island 
was also visited by piratical parties of Japanese who gave 
to it the name of Takas agojitua. 


BAVIBjStWT : HE VIEW Of IrftE Hl-StORV 0? FORMOSA* 11& 

Near llio close o£ the sixteenth century, thePtJi-fctigneae, 
who were the first Europeans known to vigil t it, settled 
in the vicinity of the present village of Koluug, and pave 
to lh& is Urn cl the name of [( Formosa," signifying 
a Beautiful/' 

Formosa with its are* of 14,982 square miles is. about 
half the siae of Irslaud, or it trifle larger than the American 
states of Vermont aud CounocEicut taken together. 
Measured from the northern to the southern extremity, 
the island is 21 5 miles in length, amt its greatest width 
is 76 miles. Through nearly its entire length, the island 
is intersected by a range of lofty mountains, while 
parallel ranges, receding hi height as they lie towards tho 
west coast, give to ths traveller who approaches tho west 
side of the island on a bright day, a beautiful view of four, 
and, in some points, five or six separate lines of waving 
colour, distinct and yet harmonious, rising higher arid 
higher until the main ridge with its great elevation*, 
capped hy Mounts Morrison and Sylvia with their respective 
heights of twelve a od thir teen tbouaaad feet, finds an 
ending in a background still" one shade lighter, the 
encircling sky. 

This we owe, so the Chinese geographers inform ns, 
to the dragons from the Woo-Luo-man (five Eiger gate), 
which was tbs entrance to Foo-aliow, who having glided 
on seen through the depths of the ocean, arrived under 
the island of Formosa, and made their ascent by throwing 
np the bluff at Keluug Head, and then, .writhing their way 
through the island with violent contortions. Leaved np the 
regular series of Mile and mountains. 

The mountainous district is almost wholly confined to- 
the eastern bait’, and continues to the eastern coast whera 
cliffs with an estimated, height of six thousand feet present 
a perpendicular face to the sen. These are tho highest cliffs 
known, T believe, in the wmlJ. In tho midst of these 
rugged scenes, we find that the descendants of the oldest 
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of FtjL'tfiota's known inhabitants, the savage aborigines, 
bave their homes. Iti the western halt, the slope, inter* 
sotted by numerous vatleya, extends towards the bo*, to be 
finally lost in tlm large undulating plain, over which the 
Dutch, the Chinese* and. oow the Japanese flags have 
tunicassivcly floated. It is of this pnrt, with the- addition of 
good portions of the north and south, that 1 now speak, 

The eastern districts, w r foich with one exception haste 
not yet been occupied by exploring parties, will soon cease 
to be a laud of mystery, for the Japanese engineering 
partiee are already planning extensive work there, and the 
stery-tellers will be obliged to place the roLreats of their 
favorite dragons, their streams running over beds of gold* 
their tribes of pigmies and of black giants, in other localLtiee* 
if a believing audience is desired ; and I am even afraid 
that some of the historical talcs of tho oast coast, we 
have so much respected, will be found to contain much 
that is Action. 

So far as reliable data are concerned, the history ol 
Formosa can only be traced hack to the period when the 
island was occupied by theDutch in 1024. Previous to 
that time neither the Chinese nor the Portuguese bad 
made any organised attempt to secure the island for their 
respective countries, and it remained for the Japanese to 
take the initiative in that direction. It was perhaps due 
to the internal warfare that bold Japanese adventurers 
attempted to enlarge their domain by reaching out to tho 
islands of the south. Many expeditious were eug&ged in 
the movement and their journeys carried them as far to 
the snath-west ur Formosa, The moat formidable of these 
rovers wae a baud of men kaown as Bab an (God of War), 
pirates with the warlike retainers of the DnitHifo Murakami 
and Kono us leaders. These adventurers were active in 
the north of the island as well as in the south-west, 
Thai many wane something more than mere revere aud 
engaged them selves in establishing settlements, there is 
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Formosa was the headquarters for their We. Raw silk 
and other artidi* for tlie European market were gathered 
there and wLan the ships arrived from Holland, the 
merchandise they brought was exchanged for the products 
of Japan and CLina which were then sent hack to Europe 
by wav of Java. 

During the first year, the Dutch administration ruled 
undisturbed, but with the decay of the ruling 'dynasty in 
China, piracy, which became very general, embarrassed 
trade. The commander of those buccaneers, it was said, 
had as many as a thousand junks, with which he swept 
all tbsf sens, ao that scarcely a vessof could reach her 
destination in safety; 

In 1(137 the Dutch were subject to still greater 
trouble, for several war jnnts arrived from Japan under 
a commander who was determined open obtaining justice, 
Not only bod the Japanese lost large sums in trad*, but 
the Dutch Imd confiscated considerable property. After 
long and bitter altercation, the visitors returned to Japan 
jucompuuied by sixteen natives who, on their arrival, ns 
representatives of the inhabitants of Eo roe os a, offered the 
island to the Jnpanose ruler. The Dutch cow alarmed, 
sent a Mr. Nuita iu alt haste to Japan to confer with the 
SliQ*jan } who by bribes and persuasion was eventually 
induced to reject the advantageous offer* Upon reluming 
to Formosa, Unit! was soon after appointed Governor, and 
tout immediate advantage of hie position to- obtain full 
ravenge upon the Japanese living in Formosa, Exaspe^ 
rated by repeated acts of aggression, these Bottlers resolved 
to mate an example of the Governor, On one occasion* 
when a fleet of their jauko were on tbo point of sailing, 
a party consisting of one Ham a da Ynhioye, Ids brother 
iind non, Amanoya Taiozacmou uttd others, seven in alt* 
gaining entrance to the Government House took Xnlts 
prisoflei'. Since the garrison was vary small* the surprise 
sudden, and a strong party rendered ussistatce to the 
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kidnappers, the boat the captured Governor could do was 
to compromise the matter aod instruct the Council to 
ueede to ell demands. The Japanese assured the Dutch 
that they wohld rather sacrifice their lives than submit to 
further ill-treatment. Having shewn such determloatiou* 
they were no longer molested* and from that time onward 
they abstained from unruly proceedings. 

The principal exports of the Dutch Company were raw 
silk and silk piece goods* and the imports were European 
manufactures and Indian produce. The whole Chinese 
trade employed about one million dollars and gave usually 
one hundred per cent, profit. 

Attracted by the increasing prosperity of the Dutch 
Company, the Spanish in IGSG, at tho dose of the term 
of administration of the Manila Governor* Fernando do 
Silva* founded a colony and built a fort on the north-cast 
coast near the present village ef Kclung. The Dutch, 
greatly offended at these proceedings, made known their 
displeasure, and the Spanish but ill supplied with the 
munitions of war, surrendered 3u 1042 and left the inland. 
Tim Dutch now having attained a foot-hold iu tile north* 
established factories there, as well as constructed a 
substantial brick fort at Tainsui, 

The Japanese not contented under Dutch rule gradu¬ 
ally withdrew from the island* but the Chinese increased 
with great rapidity until all the districts around the Dutch 
factories wore occupied by those peoplfi and Iho capitation 
tax yielded £00,000 guilders annually* For a time this 
latter class submitted to Iho various taxations 'without 
murmuring, but ovoutually, dissatisfied with the rule of the 
foreigners, they attempted the betterment of their condition 
by rising in rebellion* with the hope that their superiority 
in numbers would be effective against the superior arms of 
nf the Dutch* In this they were disappointed, for the 
foreigners* gathering about them nearly 2,000 native 
Christians, attacked the rebels with great force* so that 
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the daughter was very heavy among them, especially as 
the natives took this opportunity to obtain revengo /or 
the in any years of cruelty they had endured at the hands 
of the Chinese r 

These natives seemed to bo a superior body when 
compared with the Chinese, and the Dutch owed much of 
their tranquility to them. They then occupied ell of 
Formosa, file Chinese not having sufficient strength to 
force them from their lauds ns they did io Inter days. 
They we of good morals, and their miserable huta which 
were grouped about to form villages, wore never far from 
a temple where they might worship. The work was done 
by the women, the men employing themselves in booting 
stags. Their laws of wedlock were most curious, a muri-ted 
woman not living with her husband no til she was thirty- 
seven years old, and St was a great disgrace should she 
give birth to a child before that day. 

Thera was but little government among them, although 
each village generally had its chief, and whole dial riots 
were often engaged io bloody feuds. The aged were highly 
esteemed and pos&efr&ed great power over the youth. 
Those who had proved themselves brave in battle were 
given the highest rank that could be bestowed. Burial 
of the dead was not practised, the corpse was fried at a 
fire, and after having been wrapped in doth was preserved 
in a small building hung with curtains. 

The religion of the natives beiug gross paganism, the 
Dutch made moat vigorous efforts to convert them, to 
Chrislianity. At that time Protestant missionaries wore 
uuknown, bo ministers in the pay of the Government 
were sent for the work, and so successful wore they that 
most of tbe villages around the Dutch factories were 
Christianized, In a pamphlet published in Loudon in 
2050, is related the history of the religious work and it 

is noted that (f 5900 East Indiana in the Isles of Formosa” 

! ' 

had accepted ltie Christian belief. Prominent in tips 
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work was the establishment of schools, ami the teaching 
of the Dutch Eftngaag& which was forced on all 
students* 

The Dutct] had now established factories m the far 
north. Their agents had travelled well through all parts 
of the Island and savage chiefs who would wcknowledge 
allegiance to them were given a sword, a pike, ami a 
hook w the insignia of authority. 

Do ring tlio whole period of Dutch occupation in 
Formosa, China wag viaiLcd with numerous calamities, not 
only from wars waged against them by foreign invaders, 
but the greater civil war which* gradually sweeping down 
with increasing force, overwhelmed the capital itself, and 
the invading Tartars, the ancestors of the present rulers 
of China* in 1644 drove the Mings from, the throne, 

Formosa gained many thousands of inhabitants by 
tbi3 Jong war, for 1 he Chinese were flying to other coun¬ 
tries in great numbers to escape the troubles of their own* 

Among the daring spirits winch those turbulent days 
produced was one Tei-shi-ryo, algo c-allod Chung Chihiog, 
or Lquon, who succeeded, to Ilia command of a baud of 
pirates who had (heir headquarters in Formosa, This 
man was born in a small village on the seashore In the 
Fokien provinces. Ris early life was a struggle with 
poverty, for Ins trade was (hat of a tailor, and people 
thought more of their lives during hie lime than they did 
of fine robes* He later a migrated to Macro where he 
served tba Portuguese, and having received much Christian 
teaching while there* he became converted and was 
baptised by the name of Nicholas* Not destined to remain 
long on the tailor’s bench, he sought greater opportunities 
by becoming a petty I ruder, and while thus engaged 
journeyed to Japan. This seemed the turning point in 
his eventful career* for success crowned his efforts from that 
time onward. He mads his homo at Hire da (Him da) in 
tbs dominion of the rf(tint\jv Omura, near the present city 
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of Nagasaki, and there married a Japanese woman of Iho 
Tng&wa family to whom iu cli& year lfi24 was horn a 
acts named Teiseikc, bett&r known as Kmtioga, who lived 
to bccoina one of Eb& most oxtraurdinary characters that 
ever appeared in China, His father from a petty trader 
grew by foreign trade to be the richest merchant i» China* 
and after w Urdu at his own expense fitted out a fleet to 
oppose the Tartars, J-Iis success gradually drew around 
him a vast number of Chinese vessels till he became 
commander of as great it fleet as ever appeared cn the China 
seas, Uud eventually attained by hia political intrigues, vast 
undertakings, and piratical raids such great wealth (hat 
even the Chinese Emperor could not compete with him. 
His fleet of 3000 Fait gave liim command of the seas toad 
none dared oppose him. 

Not content with riches alone, this merchant king 
began to plot that he might become Emperor of China. 
To hide hEs designs he took up Kims against the Tartars 
although it is surd by some historic tin that at the same 
time he aided the Tartars by furnishing them such 
intelligence as he thought for his own advantage. He was 
declared General of all his for&ag, by the Chiuass Em- 
peror, and either suffered the Tartars to come into the 
three province** Ilia only territory they had not already 
captured, or after useless battling surrendered to them US 
the only coarse, (Historical accounts differ on this point), 
At ali events, the man seemed to have given fiu itnpr&SBiou 
either of confidence or fear, for (hey made him King of 
Piuquim in South Chinn, and loaded him with fine presents. 
It looks ns (hough it were fear which influenced them, 
when we learn that having decoyed him out of the city 
and away from the haven where his fleet was anchored, 
they seized and carried him to Pekin where he was made 
a prisoner and leaded with chains. 

It Was five years after the birth of Tei seiko that his 
father left for Chins and accepted the position of Com- 
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mandcr-b- Chief of the Imperial forces. Soon after his 
departure, his wife gave biith to a second sod who was 
named Shichizuemou 1 who spend his life wholly iu Japan 
and did not develop tho love for adventure aud renown 
which made his elder brother so famous. 

Not loug after,. Ihs mother and Teiseiko left Japan to 
join the father at Nanking which was then the capital of 
China. Here the son at iho age of fifteen was pis coil in 
tha Imperial University where he was known by his school¬ 
mates as a heroic person rather than a scholar* 

Upon reaching the age of twenty-two* accompanied 
by his father, Teiseiko was presented to the Chinese 
^Empej'or who, pleased with the yoaog mao's appearance 
ae well no doubt as desirous of granting a favor to the 
father, conferred upon him the greet honor of hearing the 
name Koxinga,—the honorable geutleutao who bears the 
same family name as Hie Emperor, f-le was then appointed 
Commander of I he Centra) Body Gourd and was ennobled 
ns a. Count. This was at the beginning of the Tartar 
invasion, and soon after, the Emperor, unable to hold the 
capital, was driven out, and travelled as a wanderer to 
Foochow* After frequent overtures from the Tartars, tha 
father alone weakened, wad was eventually carried off to 
prison as mentioned above, while the son. now moro 
determined thau over, betook himself to flight* The mother 
wished to join her eon, but before she could leave tier 
palace, it was suddenly surrounded by Tartars, and rather 
th a n summ dor, tli e brave w o m au coni m iUed su ic ids. It ma 
then that Koxinga, although he was the recipient of military 
honors, and had served as a civil officer, visited the 
Temple of Confucius, and casting his scholastic garments 
into n fire with much prayer and bumentnlion, resolved to 

1 The dcaceudaats of Shichizaemcn served the GovtnUuent for 
many yems as interpreters Of Chinese, and there reside to this day 
in Nagasaki certain Japanese who point with pride to their 
ancestor. 
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spend the rest of his days in armed Opposition to the 
Tartar invaders. There were mauy stent loyalists with 
him, who io a similar manner pledged their allegiance to 
Knxinga and his cause, so that he was possessed with 
ninety learned men at once who were en[table for respon¬ 
sible offices tinder his command* 

At about this time the Emperor of the Ming dynasty 
died at Eoo-chow and was burled without the pomp end 
ceremony lo which his rank entitled him. Soon after, 
liosiuga attd his followers in two large war vessels went 
to Nan-ow (on Elm cuiRfc near Amoy), where he assembled 
several thousand soldiers under his standard. He styled 
himself ft Count Koxinga, Commander-in-Chief,” frnd e&tab- 
helied bis headquarters on the island of Koro (Jful&ngsn) 
which is separated from Amoy hy a narrow strait. This 
dielrict still recognized the old dynasty, and several parties 
of Tartars who attempted to fortify themselves within its 
borders were attacked by Koxingaand in every instance were 
defeated and driven thence. Eat the firefc of many groat 
victories was the defeat of a strong force at Tonait, which 
ivui considered so creditable fin accomplishment that the 
rank of I>uke was bestowed upon him. Ho also soon 
drove the Portuguese from Amoy and occupied that quarter 
with his troops. These successes brought to his standard 
pirates from all over the Chins, seas and his power was 
fast becoming as formidable as that of hie father 
before him* 

Such a menace to the Tartar Government brought 
from them splcndcd offers of reward, if lie would surrender* 
but these only increased hie resoluteness through which he 
was soon able to point to seventy-two military stations 
which he bad established in different parts of the provinces, 
and he threatened the capital itself* J The Tartars, now 
greatly angered At the young Commander^ obstinacy, took 
revenge on the father for the doings of ihe son by t!trowing 
him into a vile duugeoii and adding fifteen chains to those 
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that ivers already laid upon him. But Koxiogft was not 
to bo stayed. Regardless of this, and planning the complete 
extirpation of the Tartars, ha implored aid from the Japa* 
rteso 8h$gnm, for with their assistance he believed success 
would be assured. 

Not succeeding in this, Koxtnga ptanned to move on 
to Ehe capital, Nanking, alone* With this end in view, ha 
reorganized his Duval force, hut while on his way with an 
expedition to GhokEang Province, a great storm arose and 
many of his ships wore auuk, drowning eight thousand, 
of his soldiers, amongst them bis own son. Although in 
despair at this calamity, it did not delay him long, for bis 
ships wore soon repaired and we find him the next year 
with a new expedition ascending the Yaog4go-kiaug river 
to attack Nanking, His force, Chinese history informs us, 
consisted of iifty thousand marines, fifty thousand cavalry 
and B&vonty thousand infantry. Of the latter, ten thousand 
were known as the "iron men/ 3 th&y he tog encased in 
heavy armour decorated with red spots like the leopard, 
and weru always placed in the frout rank that they might 
cut off the foot of the Tartar cavalry horses. 

Koxtnga, though Opposed along the way, advanced 
steadily, gaining villeges clay by day, but having reached 
the city of Ching Xiang, a more serious obstacle was met* 
in the structure of a fort built m the river. It is described 
as consisting of timbers covered with earth, surrounded 
with walls built in some places so high that they stood 
thirty feet above the water, and mounted upon them wore 
guns and cross bows* The fortification was ten miles long 
and horses could with safety travel over the whole surface* 

Among the forca sent to oppose Kosinga at this point, 
were many Tartar Generals who had become, renowned 
from their achievements while battling against the armies 
of tbo old dynasty, But the yutlug CuEnumuder was equal 
to them all, and after a five days* struggle, during which, 
time ha lost not a etugle boftl, ihe Tartars retreatsd towards- 
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ihe capital. Kozinga was now able to advance nod secured 
several i no portan E stations, The Tartars, thoroughty al nv med, 
coifed for numerous reinforcements, which were speedily 
■sent them, there being among the number large bauds of 
warriors in iron armour which, it is a aid, glistened 
brilliantly in the sun. These haughty warriors sent this 
word to Kozin ga and his men in a contemptuous manner, 
,c Pirates are unworthy of our swords/' but wheu they 
appeared in gorgeous battle array to fight with the 
11 pirates/* Koxinga fought so welt that after three days 
the Tartars found that they warn no match for him and 
retreated with great baste. 

The young Com madder then divided his forces into 
five divisions, carrying colore of red, white* black. Hue and 
yellow. One division was armed with Japanese muskets, 
another with large Spears, while there were corps of 
trumpeters, bearers of fire signals, color‘bearers who were 
possessed with flags representing centipedes, etc., etc. 
All the forces were well drilled and disciplined, aud the 
cavalry charges of the well mounted Tartars caused no 
confusion in the ranks. 

At lout Hie capital, Nanking, was reached and the 
retreating Tartars sought safety behind its walls. 

Plans were new formed for the attack upon the city 
and the positions told off to the different divisions, hut 
■discontent aud dissension whtcL arose among bis officers 
caused groat confusion and resulted in defeat just as viol dry 
was within bis grasp. 

Stricken with grief be was obliged to return to Amoy, 
and with damoralizntion among his troops his fend hopes 
were doomed to disappointment* Regardless of this crush * 
iug blow, however, be was not induced to withdraw Us 
opposition to the Tartars, but exerted himself to the utmost 
of his ability to keep them in a stato of continual chatur- 
fiance, while on account of hie piracies the China Sea 
became impassable, t 
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Tho Chinese inland liad yielded to tlio Tartars Rod in 
tokeu of submission had shaved their Lends, Hence to 
deprive the enemy of provisions, the Tartars comimintled 
all the villages and towns which stood along the shore to- 
ha burnt to the ground and the country laid waste, and 
no people were suffered on pain of death to live within, 
three leagues of the coast. Because of these measures, 
and likewise because of the great Josses In dieted tipon him 
by the Hollanders who, being in league with the Tartars, 
attacked him both by land and sea, he found himself in such 
a perilous position that he begun to look about for safer 
q oar tars. In this state of affaire the large and fertile island 
of Formosa attracted bia attention, nud he began secret 
preparations with tho hopes of soma day not far distant 
gaining the beautiful isle for his own. 

The Hutch were not blind to the actions of Koxinga, 
however, and believing ttiat he had Formosa in view they 
increased their vigilance. At tho request of the Formosa 
■G-ov&rnor, twelve ships with large reinforcements were sent; 
hut the Admiral, having received from Hosinga the assur¬ 
ance that il he had not the least thought of war against 
the company," believed there was no immediate danger and 
ordered the ships to other stations, while ho returned homo 
to accuse the Governor of unreasonable apprehensions. 

The events then passing in the island were widely 
different from these conjectures, for Koxinga immediately 
on the departure of the Du tell fleet in 10(10 appeared at 
the Pescadores, find on a favor able day sidled with 25,000 
of his best men for Formosa. He reached the island safely, 
and, aided hy thousands of Ins countrymen on t-hore, began 
to land not far from Fort Selaadia which, together with 
Fort Frovintin, was garrisoned wilh 1,500 Dutch. He first 
stationed a number of bis vessels between the two foris 
which hud been constructed on opposite sides of the 
entrance, and occupied with his forces a position which 
would enable him to cut off communications between the 
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fort*. The Governor seeing this ordered out 250 men to 
dislodge them from this post. Here occur red the 6 ret 
engagement, By the time tho Dutch troops came up, 4,000 
Chinese had already occupied the place; but confident 
that the enemy would not stand fira, the Hutch immediately 
attacked them, But instead of giving way, the Chinese 
returned the fire with musketry and arrows, and the Hutch, 
dueling they ware also being attacked ou the flank, threw 
down their arms and fled, leaving j tho captain and nineteen 
men to the mercy of the enemy. One half only of thoir 
company reached Hie fort alive. The defence by sea was 
uo bettor for, although the four ships in port attacked the 
junks nod sunk a few, one was ha rut by the Chinese fire 
boats nod tJie rest escaped from the harbour, two to 
return again, but the third Bailed for Batavia. 

Koxinga now summoned the torts, Ihreateniog to pul 
ail to fire and sword if they did not surrender* sayiug 
(l This island wus the dominion of my father and should 
descend to none other but myself. Foreigners must go/' 
The Hutch refused to yield to hie demands and Koxinga 
laid seige to the forts* which held out nine months. 

The Eutupean settlers iu the island at this time 
numbered about 900, while there was a garrison of 2,200 
men. The Hutch art iE Eery, stores and merchandise wore 
valued at eight mil lion dollars. 

The Chinese residents iu the island hud quar oiled with 
the Hutch from the first, and now that one of EL sir own 
countrymen was opposing the fo reign enrs* they came forward 
at once to assist, thus augmenting the forces of Koxinga 
to a hundred thousand strong. 

It was useless for tho Hollanders to etretigtlten the im¬ 
position, as it only led to the blockade being made more 
effective. The foreigners scatter ad throughout the country 
were also subjected to terrible suffer Eng, and numbers were 
■crucified. The rest of the Dutch were finally forced to 
■surrender and departed iu their remaining ehip, March, 1661. 
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The history of the attack and the subsequent victory 
of KojEingSr have bean the g object of several papers published 
by diCerent societies ; Campbell's “ Missionary Success in 
Formosa ** gives much space to it, and as It will also be 
treated at length iu a forthcoming publication of my owu f I 
hasten on to givo space to such portions of the history as 
are not so generally known. 

Ifoxiugn* now freed from all opposition* distributed 
garrisonB throughout the western part of Formosa and 
established himself at Fort Zdandta* where he lived in 
princely style. Chinese forms and customs were introduced 
nod the population* aud likewise the prosperity of the 
island* increased by leaps and bounds. The new ruler seems 
to have been as eminently fitted for diplomacy as he had 
been for the life of el rover of the sens, and although ha 
spread his authority over a targe district, be was able to 
hold it agab st all enemies* 

The Dutch sent a really formidable force the next year* 
consisting of eight frigates and four sloops* styled by them 
the twelve ‘'floating castles,"' with 130 guns and l r 2fi4 
men, hut they failed to inflict the lenst injury upon the 
new ruler, although later, with the assistance of (he Tartars, 
Amoy and Quemoy were captured. 

So outhusiaatic was Ko\iogft over his new possession, 
and no stable appeared bis position in Formosa that he even 
looked beyond tbe beautiful isle to the Phi Lip pines, that rich 
group which lay with the northernmost islands hut a few 
bout's' sail to the south of hie douutim 

This truly clever mao had formed the acquaintance of 
an Italian Dominican missionary named Victoria Riccio, 
whom ho treated with the greatest of kindness and eventu- 
ally made a Mandarin* "With Lho thought nf the Philip¬ 
pines* Koxiuga skilfully turned hie friendship to good 
account by sending, iu IG62* Riccio to Madia as Ambassador 
to I he Spanish Governor, The purport of the despatches 
bo here was that the Governor ah on Id pay tribute to 
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Koitinga ot his colony would he attacked. A European 
friar converted into an ambassador for & Chinese pirate was 
sum filing of a novelty, but the plan must have had its dis¬ 
advantages, At all events, the reception accorded him left 
nothing to be desired; for as he rode through ihe streets 
in full uniform, troops were drawn op who sal clod him an 
he passed. The Chinese were th^u living in or ne«r ihe 
capita! to a considerable number, and ns they were too we 
to have received letters from Formosa, they were at once 
accused by the Government of conniving at rebellion. 

Most careful preparations were made, such as abolish¬ 
ing import ant outside forts that (he Spanish furcca might all 
be assembled ut Maui la, and when all was in readiness the 
Chinese were attacked. It is related in Juan do la Con- 
cep Lion's History of the Philip pines that upon the commenc¬ 
ing of the massacre many peaceful Chinese traders in their 
terror hanged themselves ; some escaped to the moon tains, 
others were drowned in their attempts to escape by sea, 
hut a few succeeded in reaching Formosa. 

liiccio returned to Formosa and found Koxiuga already 
preparing an expedition to be sent against ihe Spaniards; 
hut before his pin ns were completed, he died of fever at 
the age of SO having reigned only one year and nino 
months* Thna ended one of the most remarkable camera 
ever recorded in history. 

The possessions of the father fell to the eldest son, 
Teikei, who appeared at the capital aud, after slight 
op position from Koxiugn’s younger brother, who disputed 
his claim to the throne, was acknowledged the rightful 
ruler of Formosa, 

The young king appears to have been more interested 
its. farthering peace and prosperity, than in conquer¬ 
ing other lands, for we End him dispatching Iticoio a 
second time to the Philippines wilh a treaty to establish 
conmmromt relations, while he sent wal'd to the Dutch 
inviting them to join in the trade of Formosa, ntiering to 
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give thorn places for residence at either Felling or Tawaui 
in the north, and furthermore to Mirrender the one hundred 
Dutch prinouerji still confined in ihc island. Ho begged 
them to believe in his sincerity and no longer trust to the 
Tartars. This offer they refused to accept, but continued 
for some time to he deluded by the vain promisee of the 
latter that they should be reinstated in Formosa* until it 
was too late and tbi-y were obliged to return to Batavia, 

Teiheij. still possessing the hatred far the Tartars that 
characterised hie father, was about to join the king of 
Fukien in. warfare to prevent the invasion of the Fokien 
territory, but, not being acknowledged by the king as a 
sovereign prince r he declared war against him on the spot, 
defeating him ho badly that the Tartars were able to seize 
the province iuid appoint a. viceroy to rule inh is stead. 

Teikai died at the ago of thirty'four respected by 
all, having greatly promoted the prosperity of Formosa 
and established a good administration over all. 

Teikoksio became in turn king, but, later, it being be- 
liavad that bo was not a true son of ilia decerned prince, ba 
was driven from tlie throne and afterwards killed at the insti¬ 
gation of the true sou a and their grandmother. Tlie eldest 
of the surviving sous now come to the throne at the ago 
of twelve years. His career was a troublous one., for the 
Tartars, all successful, fir fit wrested from his dominions 
the Pescadores, and by grafting pardon to all who would 
submit to file Tartar Emperor, greatly weakened his 
position in Formosa r At last be was induced to surrender, 
and hi 1683 the island was resigned to the Tartar General, 
and Tcikokzo was scut to Peking by order of the Chinese 
Emperor, who instead of punishing him, made him a 
duke, Tlins for thirty-eight years after Us fall oil the main 
land, the old Ming Dynasty was recognized in Formosa in 
the face of tho strongest opposition from the invaders, and 
this was duo solely to the efforts of Koxinga, his son, and 
bis grandson, 

Vo), ijiiv,—-g 
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The island wss now plwed »*i« »“ i urieiloti “ ot 
Hie Viceroy of Fokiffli. It ■Joes not appear Lhat there was 
SUV improvement in the subsequent sdnunistmtmm; on 
the contrary the island became * "ot-be.l of revolution. 
A great many outlaws were attracted to Formosa by the 
opportonlty it afforded for evading the laws of the main¬ 
land, and it was with dimity that any ambiance of 
government was prfiflemi 

Chief among the mu ay oothreaks, was the rahellma 

of 1732 , which is said to have had its riEa in °PP™ tio ' a 

to the swarms of hungry tffiaen who earns over to Formosa 


« to devout the fat of the laud* 

There lived at that time a ’worthless character named 
Cboo Yikwei, who, detested by the inhabitants of the village 
where ho lived, left the place became n police runner. 
q D on afterward* ha lost this station and brag no other 
jabour to turu bis hand to, sought a livelihood by feeding 
dooke These feathered tribe*, ** ia their custom, marobed 
dailv out in regular row* like file* of soldiers and returned 
in the ove&mg in ft similar manner. It is said that this 
nave to oar hero the suggestion of military tatties, and 
l ree olved to beoomo a rular of men rather than 


Ha therefore sold hie duels and with the proofs 
prepared a magnificent dinner to which were Invited many 
outlaws from far and near. It was then ho mftdo kxmwn 
hie plans for a rebellion* 

Enomirigei by the enthusiasm with which Ins pro¬ 
posals were net, bo believed his position oee 01 safety, 
..J by promising relief to all who were discontented, his 
strength eventually hecaBio such » menacs to Hie autho¬ 
rial that troops were sent from China to oppose him. 

The strong hand of the Umpire was not judie.ously 
applied, however, for innocent people ware persecuted and 
confusion and misery spread broadcast, so that the masses 
generally were inclined to favor the rebels. 
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The rebellion grow dully in strength, and by a clever 
trick the Imperial troops were thrown off the track and 
the rebels entered the capital capturing much treasure and 
munitions of war, and capped their access by crowning 
the once bumble duck feeder, Choo Yikwei, Emperor of 
Formosa. 

This gave the Yioeroy such a fright that he at ouce 
sent all the available soldiers of hie district to Formosa, 
They were successful, and the rebels were sooi] dispersed, 
hut not until a great part of the island had been laid waste 
and multitudes liad been swept away by disease, 

Iu 178S the island was visited by a groat typhoon 
which lasted for twelve hours. Public buildings, granaries, 
barracks, salt- warehouses, aud other large structures were 
destroyed, while private houses everywhere were reduced 
to ruins. Twelve ships of war wholly disappeared, and 
twelve more wore destroyed, while two bund red other 
ships were lost. Enormous though the loss of life was, 
the number of deaths is unknown. It is said that sub¬ 
terranean convulsions may have conspired with the winds 
and thus lucre used the violence of the calamity. 

The event was followed six years later by a great 
rebellion lasting until 1888—by far the most bloody that 
Formosa had ever witnessed, After forty-nine year* of 
constant battling it was suppressed, but not without the 
loss of a hundred thousand men destroyed by disease or 
by the sword of the rebels, aud at the expenditure of more 
than two millions of tads. 

Count Beuyowsky, a Huug&riau nobleman who had 
been banished to Kamtscbfttka for having joined in a con¬ 
spiracy against the Russians, seized a vessel and made hie 
escape in company with ninety-six other perarms. He 
touched at Japan, the Looelioo group, and finally iu 1771 
landed on the east coast of Formosa, making the shore in 
latitude Efl D 22 1 If, He was not peacefully received by 
the natives, his lauding parties, being several timed attacked. 
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Tlia Counts however, seems to have secured full rovenga, 
for oil one occasion he It hied according to his own account 
over two hundred natives after setting to their vill&g 
while a few days later, at the instigation of hie meu, he 
made an attach on a perty of savages who had killed three 
of his men, and slaughtered 1,1£G according to his actual 
count. 

Having thus defeated a large tribe of Savages, hie 
aid was begged by a, friendly chief that, he might join in 
an attack against the Chinese. He consented, and com¬ 
bi amg his forces with the savage tribes, and personally 
commanding the party, ho was able to inflict a crushing 
defeat ou the Chinese. For tide service the chief bestowed 
upon him id nay valuable press tits and endeavoured to 
persuade him to take up his perm&ueot residence ou the 
east coast* but St appears the Count from bis past expe¬ 
rience hud some suspicion that liis followers would not 
servo him loyally and accordingly bid farewell to his 
savage friends. 

The subsequent hi story of Formosa is no doubt so 
well known that it is only necessary to refer to it in 
outline. 

Xu 1942, the English ships Nwbudda and were 
wrecked ou the Coast of Formosa* It was at the close 
of England's war with China, nud the Chinese then con¬ 
sidering any Englishman legitimate proy, carried 197 of 
tile wrecked jorew in cages to Tuiwanfu nnu there decapi¬ 
tated them all. 

To record tho outrages that followed the establish¬ 
ment of foreign trade iu the island would call for more 
space than I have at my disposal. To such an extent 
had the Chinese proved untrustworthy that in 1863, it 
was considered necessary for British marines to seize 
Fort Zelandin nud bold tho town of Anpiug until tho 
Maud anus had fulfilled their promises. The savages of 
Formosa were especially atrocious, and hardly a year 
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passed without a murderous attack on tho crew of some 
wrecked skip that the forces of the ocean had oast upon 
their shores. The very few who escaped death were sold 
into slavery, there being sevorid authenticated cases of 
this; mad w r hat may have taken place in the savage wElda 
without becoming known to the outside world, one hardly 
ventures to imagine. 

The Americans eent in 1867 one ill-equippeel expedi¬ 
tion against the savages, which met with defeat and tho 
lose of its commander, Lieutenant McKenzie. But it cannot 
be on id, until the -Japanese expedition, that civilized gov¬ 
ernments had made any real attempt to punish the natives. 

lu 1871 an open boat was cast ashore upon the 
southern coast of Formosa, and fifty-four of its crew, 
Loochoonnsr were cruelly murdered by members of the 
Eoton tribe of savages* Iti a discussion between a Japa¬ 
nese envoy aud the Chinese officiate, the former was 
informed that the savage tribes did not come under Chinese 
jurisdiction. Japan decided therefore to take the matter 
into her own hands, and a large expedition was landed at 
Li ting-ki flu, South Formosa, which afforded el convenient 
base for operations further inland, This action caused 
great dissatisfaction in Peking, but Japan gave little lifted 
to the remonstrance which causa from that quarter. 

Military law was proclaimed ovar the whole south 
cape; the Bo tans were punished uud a substantial camp 
established. The Chinese, now’ thoroughly awakened, 
strengthened tho defences of the island, built military 
roads, and landed, during tho period the Japanese occupied 
the south, over ten thousand troops to reinforce their 
.regular forces. War wag, however, averted by diplomatic 
measures, and Formosa settled dawn again for a few years 
Of peace* 

In 1884 and 1885 tronblo again came to the turbulent 
island by the French attempting to take Formosa as a 
security for the indemnity promised by China during the 
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Franco-Chinese war. The attack was made in tlie worth 
of the island, the French capturing the Chinese fort at 
Felling, destroying its five modem Kmpp guns, and there 
establishing their camp and headquarters* Tametii was 
bombarded and an attempt made to land, but the French 
were driven back to their boats by the Chinese, Later a 
blockade of the whole island was declared with the exception 
of the east coast, which continued through the whole winter* 
A treaty was signed in June, the blockade was raised 
and Kclung evacuated. The Chinese it was estimated had 
about fifty thousand soldiers in the north, and doting the 
campaign great numbers were lost hy battle and disease* 
When the nows of the cession of Formosa to the 
Japanese at the close of the late war reached the official 
class in the island great was the dissatisfaction. That tbs 
island might still be held by the Chinese, it was decided 
to declare it a republic. Accordingly on May 24th, ex* 
Governor Tang was elected President, and the foreign 
powers were officially notified. 

The capital of the new nation was established in the 
north at TaEpchfn : and a large fierce was mobilized there, 
and throughout the northern districts proclamations were 
issued announcing the formation of the republic in the 
following terms 

** The Japanese have affronted China by annexing our 
territory of Formosa, nod the supplications of us, the 
people of Formosa, at the portals of the throne, have been 
made in vain, We now learn that the Japanese slaves 
arc about to arrive. 

" If we suffer this* the land of our hearths and homes 
will become the lund of savages and barbarians, but if we 
do not suffer it, onr condition of comparative weakness will 
certainly not endure long, 

“ Frequent conferences have been held with the foreign 
powers, who all aver that the people of Formosa must esta¬ 
blish their independence before the powers will assist them. 
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“ Now, therefore, we, the people of Formosa, are irre¬ 
vocably resolved to die before we servo the enemy, and 
we have in council determined to convert the whole island 
of Formosa int-o a repubLiesm state, and that the adminis¬ 
tration of all our state affairs should he organized and 
cfti-ried on by the deliberations and decisions of officers 
publicly elected by us, tho people, But in this enterprises 
there is needed, as well for the resistance to the Japanese 
aggression as for the administration, a man to have eh id 
control in whom authority sLall be assured. Therefore, in 
view of Itio respect and admiration in which we have 
long held the Governor and Com m under, in-Chief, 
Tang Cbiug Snog, we have in coo noil determined 
to raise him to the position of President of the 
Republic. 

If An official se*l has been cut, and on the second day 
of the fifth month, at the ' s a u ' boar (t? mm. May 25tb)» 
it will be publicly presented, with all respect, by the 
notables and people, farmers and merchants, artisans and 
trades [non ; all must assemble at the Tuan Fang meeting 
bouse that we rony in a grave and solemn manner inaugu¬ 
rate this untierEeking. " Let there be neither delay nor 
mistakes. 

“ A declaration for the whole of Formosa, hJ 

The dag of the republic was a rattier pleasing combina¬ 
tion, with u blue ground and a yellow tiger in tlm centre, 
possessing a tail which took up more space tljnu is usually 
allotted to a real tiger. 

The Japanese lauded a force on the north -east coast. 
May BOth, and ou the third of June, after bombarding the 
forte, Keluiig was occupied, 

A few days later the Chinese soldiers, getting tha better 
of their officers, made im attack upon the capital!, looting 
and burning the Government buildings, including the ytlmon 
of Ibeaident Tacg, firing the powder magazine and geue- 
rally doing groat damage. 
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At Tjmigm the German steamship Arthur with the 
fleeiug President on board was tired upon from a Chinese 
fortj and the German gunboat Hits was compelled to cleat 
for action and open fire in return, with the result that the 
Chinese were driven back from their position, 

June 7th the Japanese forcee reached Taipchfu 
practically unopposed, and Count Admiral KAbayuma 
established his headquarters at Taipehfn. 

The capital of tbs FormoKfUi Republic was now 
Ternovsd to TVm&nfn and Liu Yungfu the famous Black 
Flug Chief, was declared president. One issue of paper 
notes, with values of $1, $o T $10, and two issues of 
postage stamps with valnes of 3c., oc., and 10c, were 
made, and various oilier measures taken to raise funds for 
tkio Govern men t. 

in October the Japanese closed in upon Bin and bis 
soldiers from throe directions, with the result that Takew 
fell ftu OHsy cap I ore, General Liu with numbers of his 
officers escaped and tied on the nineteenth for the mainland. 
A oping atul Taiaanfu surrendered on the 2 1st, and the 
republic of Formosa, which had existed since Alay 24th, 
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THE INFLUENCE OF G RE CO -PE E SIAN 
ART ON JAPANESE ARTS. 


By Bey. Isaac Hodman. 


[Raid Nov. 18th, 1S97.} 


CHAP. L 

iKTEDDUCTOnY IfcEMAIlKe, 

Tbe title of this essay might be misleading if left without 
b few words of explanation. By thg Groce-Peridair influence 
we do nest mean tie influences of these two ancient empires 
in exclusion of all the reel; but our intention is to examine 
tbe influence of that venerable civilfiaiion which is the 
legitimate progenitor of nil tlic modern Arts and. Sciences, 
and whose center of birth, growth and maturity was occiden¬ 
tal Asia, oriental Europe, aud Egypt in Africa, In the 
progress of lbs diverse component elements ot this civiliza¬ 
tion toward a an ultimate synthesis, Greece was Lhe last 
arrival, but through her many-sided intellect for obser¬ 
vation flttd easy comprehension and assimilation she sp&edily 
realized tbe ideal towards which all were leading, and In a 
meet happy manner successfully accomplished in its entirety 
tbe wort in which nil the rent bad beau separately engaged 
for ages. Hence Greece will slued forever as the con- 
snmmator and representative of a!] that is highest bud 
noblest in man. But to divorce Greece art and civilization 
from its ancient ancestry will be attended with many com¬ 
plicated results : its nativity wit! bo obscure, its growth 
Incomprehensible, and its manifold ideas will remain unintel¬ 
ligible. 
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Persia, is connected here with Greece net because it 
bus pinned a considerable part m the art-drama of our world, 
but ns tbe side exponent and the only medium through which 
those elevating influences of Western thought const have 
passed to the Aryan and non-Aryan— Semitic and Mongolian 
—races of Ama, 

At once will he observed the vast expanse of historical 
territory which has to ha traversed* We have not only to 
look into the present statos of the fine-arts and general 
civilization} but must also go bach thousande of years, iu 
order, to unearth the long-ago defunct affinities and for- 
gotten relations of the nations which havo bean the primal 
factors and remote parents of our culture and advanced life. 

We have to study also the different parent languages 
and their infinite ramifications into dialects and sub ■dialects, 
iu order to find out the ethnological kinship of the races 
which have no exterior resetnbbinccs to each other. We 
shall buViH to inves.tig.Lic also the manuovs and habits of 
these peoples, and the peculiar modes of their thought and 
its manifold expressions. And fin a fly have to analyze 
thoroughly thut most powerful and important force silently 
working in humanity and shaping its destiny towards a 
resonant uuity—we mean religion. 

The peculiar tendency and attitude of our age demand 
thorough analytical researches* aud well-authenticated data 
in every department of study* The time for advancing 
vagus generalizations and unsubstantiated hypotheses has 
passed away* But to treat auch a vast field of studies 
exhaustively, nay, even to a limited extent of satisfaction in 
a short essay like the present one, is altogether beyond the 
reach of possibility, ae each one of these individual stsljrjeote 
included iu its sphere, requires a separate voluminous 
treatise. Indeed almost all of them, or at least, the most 
Important ones, have for centuries arrested the attention 
and employed the powers of great talents, the final results 
of whose precious labours are the common property of 
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mankind. We do not therefore intend to do over again ill 
an unsatisfactory maimer what others Already have achieved 
with praiseworthy ability. We shall try, however* to givo 
a abort sketch, or rather, a bird's-eye view of the reianlts of 
their useful labours, wilh thia prominent addition : We 
wilt endeavor to apply the principles and fundamental laws 
discovered in their several fields of researches and investiga¬ 
tions to a wider sphere, and thereby enlarge the horizon of one 
mental observation. We shall uot only hope to glance over 
the iutcrcourno and kinship of close neighbours in 
remote antiquity like that of the Persians to the 
Assyrians, or the Greeks to the Romane ; but wo shall 
attempt to advance a step further, arid try to sec the 
influence exercised by that great center of culture of which 
we have spoken above upon the distant countries of Asia,— 
China and Japan. Ily tbie means we may hope ty succeed 
in finding out the exact quota of material which oath 
individual member of this great community of nations has 
contributed toward the erection of this stupendous far hie 
of our modem civilization : to go through a dies act lug 
process, so to speak, in order to hud oat the exact nature 
of the types,, ideals, and tastes peculiar to each individual 
race of mankind. 

In oar nineteenth century we have witnessed, not 
without great joy, with the advancement of closer inter¬ 
national relations and the widening of the sphere of human 
intercourse, the springing up of now sciences for tbo com¬ 
parative study of the different thought-prod action 6 of man¬ 
kind. To-day the studies) of comparative philology t and to 
a certain extent, of comparative religions, are just as firmly 
established sciences as the study'* say, of comparative 
anatomy or comparative chemistry. !Not long ago none of 
the two first mentioned subjects were deemed fit topics for 
studying in n comparative method* Why thou should not 
a new science for the comparative study of all art produc¬ 
tions of the different civilised nations bo inaugurated ? By 
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■each & study alone shall we be enabled to see clearly those 
aesthetic forces which bftvs guided Eb&m through their 
einuous pathway of growth and progress. 

The arts represent nin» in bis most exalted and 
ennobled position : the stage in which he has forever cross¬ 
ed the line of selfish utility and reached the para atmosphere 
of beauty. In art perhaps more than in anything else, if 
we except religion, man lifts been able to raise, himself from 
& state of low animalism into the ever-extending realms of 
liberty and knowledge. The arts have polished autl refined 
man 5 s Ian g uagfr—that great instr ament of h i s h id den tboughts. 
They have facilitated the uuderstaudlng of the recondite 
dogmas of bis religion. They have broken the monotony 
of bifi prosaic existence into a prismatic variety. lu fine, 
through art, perhaps more than through any other rnstm- 
mentality, man his been capable of giving el happy birth to 
the mighty ideas coaoeivad during the lofty flights of his 
imagination. Our condition as it would have been without 
soothing and beautifying activities of art is too horrid to 
contain pi utc. The ancient Greeks perhaps more than 
a,ny other nation appreciated ihe value and service of art to 
the general evolution and progress of humanity. Aesohylng 
has illustrated this sentiment very thoroughly in that most 
horrihle of all tragic drum as that ever ft frenzied bn man 
fancy li us coucei ve d: “ Prometheus Gh&i c ed. *' U nfurtunably 
two other dramas ou the same subject by this meat powerful 
and daring of Greek tragiu dramatists are lost. Before the 
genesis of art the condition of hu mankind is thus pictured : 

. tl the raftered roof 

They knew not; but like ants still buried, delved 

Deep in the earth, and scooped their sen I css caves. 

When the fell disease 

Preyed on the human frame, relief was none; 

Nor healing drug, nor cool refreshing draught; 

Nor pftEn-aesnaging unguent, but they pined 
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Without redress, rmd wasted away* 

Until Prometheus taught enc.1i useful art to man l' f 
A department, of btsoiau knowledge {for art fe deeply 
nnd intimately concerned with knowledge; nay more* art is 
knowledge itself) of such a paramount importance requires 
a more syelecnatic method for tiie sludy of its principles, and 
a clearer scientific precision in the application of its laws to 
cognate subjects. 

It should be observed here that a comparative study of 
the fine arts will not be attended by those irritating feelings 
aud aggravating emotions which are the unavoidable conse¬ 
quences of a comparative study of ths extant religious* 
Religion Is the most sacred object to every human kohI 
retaining still its inborn religious feelings* It is bidden in the 
innermost sanctuary of man's spirit, Tharaforo no one 
likes to observe tho spectacle of this most holy of nil hie 
treasures ruthlessly dragged out and arraigned before ft 
fallible tribuiiill, where its validity is questioned, its 
authenticity is impugned ftnd its utility contested. A soul 
which has tost totally that instinctive love for the pro* 
serration and defence against all assault of its religion ; and 
of the uxterpul personification of that religion in the 
doctrinal formulae and ritual observances under whose 
dominant influences Ids mental, moral ftnd spiritual 
potentialities have bean nurtured aud developed, that semi 
has lost its inherent faculty for religious differentiation and 
judgment. Just as a man who has lost the sense of bearing 
wall no longer he considered u competent judge of music* 
nor one who has tost his eye-sight of colors, so neither 
can the mnn who has bat the love of religion be con si tiered 
a capable judge ofthfl comparative religions. Human nature 
will never be ftbb to divest itself completely of ftll its inborn 
prejudices mid prep assess ions ; if he lias lost the uld 7 vve Cftn 
safely affirm that ha has created new ones in their placa. 

In tbo comparative study of the different languages also 
there are difficulties—although of quite a different nature— 
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com otimes almost insurmountable, which we da not encouS^ 
ter in the study of art. As previously observed, language 
is intimately connected with our hidden mental machinery ; 
and hence the elements to be analyzed and compared with 
each other are extremely complex and oftentimes of conflict¬ 
ing tendencies. Not infrequently in the very grouping of 
them we commit egregioos blunders, to bo corrected only by 
timet 

H Whose age as it advaucoth, teaches all things,” 

For centuries the Hungarian language was grouped with 
the European, and Turkish with the Semitic family of 
languages [ 0 fEents mes by s imply mis tak i i tg som e su porficial 
similarity between the sounds we are lad to make hasty 
conclusions and claim the honour of discovering new 
ethnological relations r Indeed there is more danger of 
building up extravagant theories upon the uawnrrautable 
deductions of philology then upon those of any other 
science. 

But in the study of the diverse arts of alt the art-loving 
and art-producing nations, there is very little danger of 
falliug into any grave mistake such as the student of com¬ 
parative philology is liable to fall into, betAUse art is 
objective in its conception, genesis and growth to maturity, 
can unmistakably perceive every stage of its upward 
ascent. An art idea which eternally remains subjective, 
and te uu&ble to incarnate itself-—-If I may be allowed to tase 
that sacred terminology—in to a visible shape and form, that 
]Aient idea is alien to the world of Art. The Laocobn of the 
marble and that of poetry arc two distinct beings of two 
separate worlds, each subject to its own laws of life and 
criticism. Let us fora moment study this very pathetic 
story as given ns by Virgil:— 

** When (dreadful to behold), from sea we spied 
Two serpents, ranked abreast the seas divide. 

And smoothly weep along the swelling tide. 

Their flaming crests above the waves they show ; 
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Tlmir bailies seam to barn tbs seas below. 

Their speckled tails advance to steer their course. 

And on the sound!ing ebore iho flying bilJows force, 

And now the strand* and now Lba plain, they held ; 
Their ardent eyas with bloody streaks were filled ; 

Their nimblo tongues they brandished as they came, 
And licked their hissbig jaw that sputtered flame. 

We fled amused: their destined way they take* 

And to Laocobn and his children make - 
And first around tbe tender boys they wind, 

Then with their sharpened fangs their limbs and bodies 
grind. 

The wretched father running to their aid 
With pious haste, but vain, (hey next invade. 

Twice round his waist their winding volumes rolled ; 
And twice about bis gasping throat they fold. 

The first thus doubly chocked-—their create divide. 

And towering o'er his head in triumph ride. 

With both bis hands he labours at the knots ; 

His belly fillets the blue venom blots ; 

His roaring fills tha flitting air around* 

Thus when an ox receives a glancing woaud, 

He breaks his bonds, ihe fata! Diltar fliaa, 

And with loud hello wings breaks the yielding skins. 

Their tasks performed, the serpents quit their prey. 

And to tbe tower of Palina make their way* 11 
Here we have a story which in the imagery of Its detailed 
incidents, and in tbe fragico-pathetic sentiments of the 
who! a, falls far below the story oflha boy Umabima aa we 
have it in the Manyoshu, or, indeed, that of many other 
stories both historical ami lagcudary which wo have known 
since our childhood. But when suddenly we are brought 
face to fate with tha story as related iu the marble, and that 
loo when Greek Art was at the beginning of itR decadence, 
into what a new world we are ushered 1 What a pleasing 
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world 'if r6ft] eii in and inventive emotions l The intense feel¬ 
ing * of pflin wjih unmistakable language sounding from 
every jimb iL])d part yf the father 1 a body, and the trustful 
affection with which the youths, now drowning in the midst 
of an overwhelming vortex of agony* are appealingly looking 
for (ltd from their helpless parent, compel ua to become veal 
participants of that awful tragic drama—spiritually to 
share the pain of the victims. In that small piece of marble 
the artist has comprised as many of the noble and sugges¬ 
tive thoughts with which we meet in our terras till abode, 
as Shakespeare has in any of his immortal tragic dramas. 
Who will fur a moment venture to compare the story of 
Urashima as told in a wctsw&e, wlHi that of Laocoon as told 
in the Vatican marble ? 

Again the resemblance and similarity of all art objects 
is so strikingly impressive,, and the impressions produced 
so lasting, that we are able to recognise oven a meagre likeness 
with case, that also after great lapse of time. Perhaps no 
otter impressions in the whole range of objective pheno¬ 
mena, when ouce acquired* lire so lastingly ineffaceable, as 
those of beauty nud deformity. There is very little danger 
here of falling into harmful errors on account of ephemeral 
similitudes. 

Nor yet wilt Any spiritual sentiments disturb or ruffle the 
equanimity of our spirit in the comparative study of the 
fine-arts, as might well happen in that of tba ext not religious 
creeds. For in the vast ocean of sestheticol feelings and 
emotions every object is beautiful, and hence serene and 
calm. Even if some of the types of beauty found there 
be not in conformity with our own individual fastes, the 
very remembrance that they have for ages delighted, edu¬ 
cated and elevated the {esthetic cravings of millions of our 
fclluw men, ought to be more than a sufficient reward for 
our labour? of love, bjay more, as no stage of organic life, 
however simple and low, is without its suggestive lessons 
bearing upon the gradual ascent of life ; so no stage of art, 
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however crude and barbarous, is devoid of vnluablo tcacliiuge 
Tflltitin^ to its gradual evolution. 

By suturing into such vrst flelda of study in aesthetics, 
w& shntll he helpful gradually to form a caUinlicity of the 
spirit of beauty, which cftouot be easily realized in tho 
other department a of hum an stttdfeR, IV lien nn-cc ill is on- 
t)iolicity, like a hen!thy atmosphere surrounds »s, we ten 
easily perceive the roud leading into the inner sanctuary of 
the [irt of every nation. And by such iocsds ft] one shall 
vi '0 ho nhIo ia discover 1 lie psth throw h ieli tlrn 
Arts have beer tending from every direction to rlisj 
ultimate foeftHzfltion. But in order to r^nch this 11 Inner 
SnncEunry," we must first pees 1hrough Elio ** Court of (lia 
Gentiles/* where we shell be able to see all sorts of mol ley 
idea*, crude and unhewn, strenuously striving si id strug¬ 
gling for a fluid ftslf-manifestation* There alone wo enn see 
and osomine the nature and working method of the impelling 
power which produced such an unwieldy magnitude in 
Egypt, snob » (-votesque massiveness in Mesopotamia, such ft 
mirth-cxciting dim inuti venose in (he Japan of the Tokngawas r 
and such an ideal perfection in the divino Greece. 

From the very nfttnra and vastness of onr studies, we 
shall not he able to pass all the art-prodnets of so many 
motions, past and present, before onr critical observation ; 
6ueh an undertaking would entail on nmount of labour, and 
demand a degree of critical aeurnen and judgment, width 
we do not possess* This being beyond the scope of onr 
limited time and powers, wo shall yal ondcavour with the 
help of ft few well-known objects of art, nnd especially, of 
some principal art-tastes of (ho different nations who have 
grofitly assisted the gradual advancement of culture and 
rcfinemeiit.j reach tlie latent psychological forces and inutile 
idea.f which have given a happy birth to such divine objects* 
Evidently without a minulo study of these Art objects 
themselves, we cannot reach (hose hidden mines of thought 
oat of which such priceless products have been hewn. But 
Yol. x\Lv,—10 
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Art is so sympathetic in its fselmga, ns we 
on, and universal in its relations to the other Mi o nor 
knowledge : to archteology, religion, hnrtory. reythr.l gs, 
language end many others, that if each one of thee, contri¬ 
butes even a small amount of data bBrmg upon o r 
subject, we shall be greatly helped to reach sneeeeefolly 
the eel of onr toilsome joeruay. Then we nan i™ 
and knew the erect essence of the subject, working out 
S noh wonderful miracles of objective end visible beauty 
It i, pliyehologicnlly foreordained that no one shall 
[fs eh the subject but through its object. e « ‘ 
withstanding this priority m time, the subject, in lie vslno 
and importance, will slwaye occupy a higher place ofhonour 
than its object. ? U*** 

will ever be able* dim or ^ 
truth, nor a fallacious logic diminish might or its force. 

CHAPTER Us 

Tbs; Do.hk.ki Svisit w va *mmh* Am or JarAN. 

The student who devotes bis lime to the study of ear y 
Japanese Art, especially of the y.orato period ,s so 00 - 
Jetty confronted, nay, I should raLher say ■ « 

Italy surrounded by a vast multitude of Art obje , 
asssutlidly different in their conception, spirit, to™ 
and character from the whole native art of later days, 
where nascent mistm.ee at this early period of Japanese 
civil i sat ion is scarcely observable-that be 
look elsewhere for their origin and parentage, indeed foi » 
those antc-naial eiroumstaneea which presage the.r happy 
genesis, Who, for example, would for a moment venture 0 
aver that the artisls who conceived and infused life into 
such gigantic works of tlie highest Art as the barn Today., 
the Kara Daibutsu, the NsraNi-O, the Horieyi mural paint¬ 
ings end stiil more recently the Kamakura Daibutsu, were 
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actuated by the same motives,, their uaioJs moulded by the 
same ideals, and governed by the same aesthetic laws ns 
those who guided and governed the mngya and ?Fftcuto 
carvers of the inter years* or the dwarfed Toaft faintiege 9 
In the colossal monuments of Art nod Architecture which 
these primitive giants have left a 5 , we are rumble to descry 
the imaginative faculty and ideas of the com patriot a of the 
poets who wrote the Sldh-Kingj or the Mnuyoshu; but we 
can clearly stm revealed that complex mentality of the poet a 
who composed the Mfthobhftrata and the Iliad, the .Divine 
Comedia oud (he Shah-Nfimah of Firdonsi. At the very 
sight of these stupendous productions the observer is over¬ 
awed by the grandeur of the conceptions, the immense 
ma&s of malarial manipulated in ft moet easy ami untram¬ 
melled manner, and the freedom of action which (he artist has 
displayed hi every part of Isis work—a freedom often verging 
tin rash Dess'—though the final outcome has been a wonder of 
felicitous competition and harmonious combination. 

Allow nie to mention here, once more, tho two Ni-0 of 
the IS as 1 a Todniji, which, in my opinion, are the most ani¬ 
mated wood sculptures in the world. Of coarse 1 itm not 
unaware of the fuct that there is ms piece of Japanese art,, 
whatever its eizc, that in not brimful of life and animal 
spirit; the charge ot monotony, nr timidity, or insipidity or 
lament5£, cannot be brought Hgninat it. It is sis the 1 o&b of 
magnitude—the substitution of the miniature for the colossal 
—more Ilian in other features, that its glyptic art has 
suffered. 

Finally we are brought face to fuco with many physio#- 
nominal features and fucial characteristics : and with the 
out line anil cun (ours ef the complete human body, which 
are radically did'erent from tho racial types found in these 
beautiful islands, or in their immediate vicinity. In viewing 
the ancient Art of Japan we feel that we are ic a new 
aesthetic world net uni ike that which we sec in the frag¬ 
mentary remnants that have come down to us from the ruins 
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of that ancient Western civilization, so radically different 
frort the pre-established art-notione of that group of nations 
commonly called Ifnngolian, -whose birthplace must bavs 
been the eastern most ports of flic continent of Asia. 

Another feature of tins alien element in Japanese* art 
iSj os already suggested, its primitlveness and antiquity. It 
lmgun in tire early Yamalo civilization, where most natural¬ 
ly, we find a great majority of these wonderful works ; and 
where Its Buddhist temples, even at this end of the nine¬ 
teenth century, like those of the old Hellas are : 

** Graced with the forms of sculp!urei gods,” 

After the decadence of the YflumUo civilization, and the 
removal of tile capital to Kyoto, we find Ibis foreign infiu- 
cnee, though still dominant, considerably reduced and 
enfeebled by the beginning of a native Art, more in eonsoH' 
ance with the genius and tastes of the nation. It is this 
new art which Inter on under the Tohugawas, we find Iras- 
not merely taken a position of super'eminence, but baa 
nhnotit completely superseded the foreign nrt \ suppressed 
it:-; spirit and life and achieved n great revolution iu the 
aesthetic world of Japan, 

This new art (for the sake of perspecoity, let us call ft 
JJ Tokugawa Art is in comparison with the Yamato 
Art considerably debased by effeminacy cud luxury ; there' 
fore though gorgeously adorned, and overburdened with guy 
ornamentations, when considered ns pare art falls bolow ftg 
predecessor- The place of that vigorous and pleasing bold¬ 
ness, and that freedom of action and ease of movement so- 
charactoristic of the Yumaio Art, is bore taken by excessive 
polish, minute exactitude of the details, dazzling decorations 
and ru over-sensuous aud morbid refinement, which though 
extremely pleasing to a sensual eye, arc not awe-striking. 

In architecture, where tire religious influence of 
Buddhism over the Tokugawa policy was displayed iu 
the height of ita- splendour, ws can seo some of the 
hast and most magnificent art productions of the Jap an - 
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ose geutus to bo Coned in the whole course of its history, 
Ho waver, oven here that massive grandeur and colossal im¬ 
mobility of the Kara and Kyoto architecture is greatly 
suppressed ;, acid in their piitce wo see substituted an over 
abundance of that tender tech in quo which is the product of 
assiduous labor, and not the healthy child of ft frolicsome 
genius* and almost always proves fatal to the birth of a 
great work of art, Let us fur a moment compare the 
Shiba-Nikko temples—which for agG-n to come will stand els 
the greatest representatives ot the real, miy* sublime art of 
the Tokugawa Shuyudate—with their respltudeutLy lacquer¬ 
ed columns, unsurpassable carvings, riotous teimiu ■’’angels), 
dazzling altars, superfine embellishments and enervated 
decomtious with the grim tnagnitmlL', and chilling simpli¬ 
city of the austere Nnra Today i. It is liko putting a 
superbly adorned and beautiful maiden by the aide of nu 
armed giant: the former is pleasing, tbo latter ft-ar- 
i inspiring. 

Here permit me to state that, I am not intend tug to 
show any antithetic tendencies between the old aud new 
styles of Buddhist architecture in Japan. Indeed if there is 
any unbroken coniiunity of descent in the art-history of 
Japan, it will be found in tbo Buddhist Architecture. In 
painting, for example, the divergence from the original 
Bulxu-ye, as we shall see later on, is most complete. In 
sculpture as already observed, the change is most lament - 
abEcr Still it cannot he denied that, architectural style, 
and the intense decorations of the temples meutinned 
above, are greatly affected by the art tendencies of the age 
and environment. 

That the introduction of ibis foreign element into 
Japan l-hc art has been beneficial to it, and through the 
lapse of years its salutary influence has mot totally dis~ 
appeared, escnot be denied. It ia to this alien [aspiration, 
as already stated, that Japan owes its greatest works of 
art and architecture : works which elevate the nation's art- 
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thought from an insignificant position* not unlike that 
occupied tO'day by Corea or Siam, or even GhEnft, and 
place it on a level of comparison with Egypt or Homs ; or 
even with Greece* What would hare been the real state 
of Japanese art if this potent force bed sot from the v-ery 
beginning of its life permeated it in every department aud 
branch ? We are unable to answer the question iu a fatly 
satisfactory manner but, I think* wo should not be greatly 
led astray from the truth, if we asserted that, under no 
circumstances whatsoever would it have risen above the 
crudities of a Hukoeai* or tho insignificant trivialities of the 
Titteiik*! carvers. It is this redeeming force alone which 
has saved once for all every branch of art io Japan from a 
rid mule-exciting jnveuilietu, and raised it into the trans¬ 
cendent realms of true art. In every direction to which wo 
look Its beuigoattt powers are manifest* aud Us pregnant 
ideas and inspiring thoughts infuse rationality and life* It 
has always dominated the grandest and the healthiest art 
ideals of the nation* The best buildings of the land are 
conceived and brought up under ils leadership ; tho greatest 
at&lu&s—‘both of wood and bronze—of au unsoilod purism* 
eijjiI entirely free from the conventionalism of an external 
repetition, are raised through its guidance ■ and E cameo se* 
painted canvases of unsurpassable beauty and elegance, and 
flggroupmcnt of ideas so uuLike the Mongolian typo of art, 
have been produced by its avcr-livitig stimulus. Even 
to-day] after tho lap no cf many centuries, when taken as 
the sole pattern and mode I, we find its pristine rigour 
uudimimshedi and its old verve unabated. Gob eider, as ft 
proof of this statement, the majestic new temples of the 
East Hougwanji sect at Kyoto, whore the daggle stylo is 
more predominant than the SLiba-Nikko form of archi¬ 
tect cue* 

It is greatly to he regretted that nature has not blessed tho 
geological strata uf the Japanese Islands with that extremely 
valuable mineral called marble. If Japan possessed some mar- 
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bl&quarriea like those of Greece or Italy, which supplied amplo 
materials for the objectification of the latent ideas of a PEu- 
dias or a Michael Angelo into their consummate efflorescence, 
I think it wo a Id not be rash presumption to aver that those 
builders and sculptors who from wood prod Deed such stup¬ 
endous edifices and gigantic lunnmnouts of immaculate purity 
and strength, from a tnoro ex jilted and manngeabls material 
could liftvc produced statues equal to those of the classic 
Greece or Eutne, and buildings like the Parthenon or St, 
Peters', lu the absence of nimble, the Japanese sculptor 
and architect have never been able to rise to that sublimity 
of harmonious mass i vanesa, that grandeur of symmetrical 
unity, (Imt is to he found in almost all marble producing 
countries* " Marble,” says John Raskin quite aptly, ji is fur 
the sculptor nuid architect what paper is for the artist.” 
u Over tho greater part of the surface of I he world," he 
continues ,r wo find that a rock ban been providentially dis¬ 
tributed, particularly pointing it out as intended for Iho 
ferrite of man. It is exactly of the consistence which is 
Lest adapted for sculpture, that is to any, neither hard nor 
brittle, nor flaky nor splintery, but uniform, and delicately, 
yet not ignobly, soft,—exactly soft enough to allow tEio 
sculptor to work it without force, and truce on it the finest 
lines of finished form ; and yet so hard >lj never to betray 
the touch, or moulder away beneath the uteol; and so ad¬ 
mirably cryetalixed, and of such permanent elements, that 
no rains dissolve it, no time changes it, no atmosphere do- 
composes it: once shaped it is shaped forever, unless 
subjected to actual violence or attrition. This rock then, is 
prepared by nature for the sculptor and architect, just na 
paper is prepared by the manufacturer for the artist, with as 
great, nay, with greater care, and more perfect adoption of 
the material to the requirements.” In the absence of mar¬ 
ble wo can plainly sea the Japanese workman vainly strug¬ 
gling to overcome the disadvantages, often growing into 
insuperable difficulties, imposed upon him by a capricious dis- 
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tribetiun of the bounties of Nature. This will become 
very clear if we closely ermine any large wooden edifice 
of olcf Japan. Here frequently we meet that nccumalfl' 
Liou of the material into a burdensome superfluity, which 
tlie very weight of marble would have precluded, and so 
prevent the commission of the uu wield mess, and repulsive 
oh&>ity. Another defect, in fact Lht greatest one we notice 
iu Japanese arcl.ileotuid* is, tlie impossibility of producing 
grand colouundiug in Lbe galleries and corridors of their groat 
ediftean, especially to tlie great Shinto Shrine* like the 
KaBUga of Nan* and Y&miida Jiasluv of Isc, whore the 
artisk on account of the pan city of Ida materials fails to 
attain to the sublimity of magnitude of any of the great tecu- 
[jl(ia } or edifice of the Wee Lem civilization, us for example, 
the Parthenon, where mejesty and simplicity have been 
most happily bloudod together. In some pincers the columns 
have been considerably thickened by the application of an 
extraneous covering, when the motive has not been to obtain 
stability, but proportionate symmetry and a pieusing pers¬ 
pective ; and the result though very far from being perfect* 
is attended with a certain degree of satisfaction, especially 
when It I s coni rusted wi Eh its s Lirro un d togs, Tbis 1 ugstsious 
device has boon repeatedly resorted to in those high Bud' 
dhist temples and other itmetuves, where otherwise the 
procurement of a symmetrical thickness io *uy species of 
wood is impossible- 

The extrema poverty of the different species of Japanese 
stone is so hopelessly irremediable, that nothing important 
in atone statuary* to our hn&wlodge, h«s over been at¬ 
tempted. The Japanese artist whoso prodigality of luclus- 
trv and regardless ness of time in every minute detail of his 
■work is pb annul an al f appears to us to show the least of these 
characteristics iu his stone statues and statuettes, so pro 
fu&ely scattered every where in the country. Indeed 
a vary largo majority of them, for their inartistic groteo 
quen ess, and so meti mas fur tb e i r extraord innry h id eoua ue so, 
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woald rival, or even aurpftS.S t the totems of the semi- 
civilEzed savages of Cautra! America, and show little 
kinship to the works of n people whoso laborions minuteness 
of technical fikilE, and exquisite finish, have recently surpris¬ 
ed tLo whole civilized world. 

We must hero exclude from this severe criticism a 
solitary statue of Jizu t recumbent upon a lotus flower, in 
prom tenant relief* upon a huge rock, on the narrow pathway 
lend in" from Ashi-no-yu to Halt one. It is hy far the best, 
and the largest, [being more than one jo high) stonework of 
real artistic merit we Lave seen So Japan. TEae sudneas of 
that impenetrable eternal silence so common to Buddhist 
statues and portraits, is greatly relieved Lore by a cut in and 
subdued smile which illnmimates the conufcURUce and 
enhances its worth as a valuable work of art. It is 
attributed, just like all the other great works-of art in 
ancient Japan, to Kobo Daishl. 

.In painting, whicEi has always stood at the head of 
Japaneses art, and as concerning which Goose ],a.y aptly 
said: “ I'liistolra do la pehitnre est. an Japon phis 
qu’ui Ilnurs, l'bifitoiro de JVrt Ini cn<hne,' ! the existence of 
tEiis powerful foreign i[inspiration is still more pre-eminently 
conspicuous ; it nil whenever the painter leaves ite welt 
do lined canons and firmly'established outlines, he immediate¬ 
ly goes astray, and with mi unalterable fatalism rushes 
into the committal of that besetting sin of the entire native 
art of Japan : namely, a sense less ilimLiiutifUUis, aud an 
Oppressive cumpreasinn of every object into a Cramped and 
convulsive posture, especially of the one which needs more 
expansion and freedom of movement than all the re at, vu 
the human body, Aa a clumsy masriveu&s&, and an 
extravagant superitnpsritioit of the mate rial wore the 
besetting sins of the Assyrio-Egyptian artist, so an in¬ 
excusable diminutival]ess hue been that of Japanese art 
when not under the elevating influence of the old Aryan. 
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inspiration which enacted sucb wouders in tbs classic Art of 
Dai Nippon. 

In All ages and countries the fine-arte and literature 
Siam to have cultivated mutual Friendship, Ofty, we should 
rather say, there is a hidden psychy logical; kinship and close 
affinity between them. Tlie case ie not different in Japan, 
The poet sang : 

" Yo no uaka wo, shi shako go sun ui, nari ni keri; 

Go sbnku no karada wa oka tukoro nuahi." 

(In this world no one should bo teller than four shako, 
aud fiva sun, fur them is no sufficient spaee here for a five- 
shaku hum an body.) Tina was the exact po&Etion taken 
by tlie painter. A five-ahalm human staturo was neither 
fit for pastry nor for paiutiug. Once however, eimmaipat- 
od of this self^impu&ed nightmare the Japanese painter Is 
strong, natural and healthy* Tlie student of Japanese 
painting will repeatedly notice that whenever »v painter, 
even at the present day, bits for bis modek—whether an 
imaginary or a real model we will not at present consider— 
a figure representing au Aryan deity, or a Buddhist Arhat, 
nay more, even when the canonised saints of hie oivn land 
are portrayed ; u natural sxteution of the limbs, ft robust 
and well-developed trunk, a broad chest, fto intelligent facial 
cast free from ftll suspicion of a flagstioue design, or of 
innocent stupidity, a masterly adaptation of every individual 
point to the central idea, and an easy con verge ace of the 
diverse elements and notions into a harmonious unity, is 
the happy end. Tim so all-important features are greatly 
attenuated ami weakened, both in vigor aud prominence, 
whenever the artist is under the Chinese away, and he 
attempts to paint fictitious Chinese scenes, sagos, manners, 
and inodes of thought and Jiving. But the lowest depth ia 
reached when the artist comes to illustrate the movements 
and actions of those who are nearest to himself, namely, of 
his own compatriots. The whole domain of the native art 
of Japan shows, Almost to demonstration, that oftentimes 
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nu ideal—ns opposed to tbe real—modal will lead the artist 
to a higher and vaster sphere of symbolic beauty than 
common and prosaic everyday reality. 

We shall not, however, overlook or ignore the approach 
to a precious truthfulness of outline and facial features 
which tbe Vhiyo-ye masters made independently. They 
almost succeeded in producing genuine art-types by 
faithfully sketching and minutely illustrating the doings of a 
class of tlicir countrymen ; or rather their country women, 
Th eir failure to reach a higher standard of avfc may bo 
attributed to l be self-limitation which they needlessly 
imposed upon themselves, by confining their fruitful labors 
to tbe portrayal of a single class with an undesirable 
minuteness, while ignoring the very existence of all the 
others. By cultivating this spirit of sectional exclusiveness 
they fore-ordained for ilieir school the fate uf a lifeless con¬ 
ventionalism which seems to be the inevitable end of all 
schools of pairi ting—I rather should say of every tiling 
human. Notwithstanding this dead Jonnnlism, consider¬ 
able pi'ogrosH towards nu allowable, arid even recommend' 
able, realism was made by the academies of the Tertis t and 
the Utamaros ■, and the daily visual presentation of an object 
painted with servile regularity, led them gradually towards 
its formal anatomical study. But this empiricism was not 
sufficiently strong to liberate them from the prefixed iron 
rules of a petrified traditionalism. However, it was thoy, 
that is, these Ukiyo-ye Master, who opened the road that 
would have led to a final emancipation, if only the Shijo 
Artists had made an unrestricted application of the binding 
canons and principles of thair heal I by naturalism, to the 
human body as they* sn wisely, did to their animal and 
scenic creations. If Mori Soseu had (Studied bis men with 
the same painstaking perseverance and assiduity with 
which he studied the anatomy and h&bits of bin monkeys, be 
would have inaugurated a now era in the world of painting 
in Japan ; but as it is, as far as the painting of man ia 
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coucarned, the Sbijo school Ileis perpetually undulated bet- 
ween the UkitjQ-ye and Torn, schools. 

The causes lending to this gradual frnfeebiement of tbs 
alien EnffLjanee which from the vary beginning had produced 
such beneficial effects in ihe whole Sold, of Japanese art are 
multiform and greatly complicated. To elucidate the 
subject thoroughly, and trace avory effect to its original 
cause, aud delineate &lt their successive operations, would 
require a long treatise ou the whole history of the fine-arts 
in tticse Islands. Still, we hope that before we conclude,, 
dome not inconsiderable light, to illuminate the obscure 
spots, may appear. 

That the iotallect and thought of the Aryan race at 
their early introduction into Japan quickened the innate 
aesthetic tastes of the peoplo, and gave a great impetus to 
the progress of art and culture, we have extensive evidence 
in every direction into which wo look. But it should be 
■stated explicitly, that these infinonces brought to Japan 
from foreign! countries did not create tx nihilo, in the soul of 
its inhabitants, that noble predisposition to Ievo every thing 
beautiful in the dispensation of nature, with an intensity 
which has no parallel in the ethnological history of our 
race. To createau artdoving nation like the present-day 
Japanese there are other indiepcuaible prerequisites beside a 
powerful preceptor. At the background of the mental 
powers of the student race there must exist an instinctive 
faculty for grasping the truthful, and an inherent love and 
affection for everything beautiful. Combined with these 
mental forces there must be an external, a physical aptitude 
and capacity for objectifying every internal impression which 
the floating phenomena incessantly imprint upon the mind, 
•Japanese seem to me, to he richly endowed with the latter 
two requirements, butlacUiog considerably the first one—the 
grasp of the the truthful in art. 

That the external phenomena produce potent iinpros- 
.Biose upon our mental retina, no one will dispute. But 
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where the receptive understanding of a d (ition is blunted, 
like tliat of the modern Greeks j or is originally non'CXi slant, 
as tli Hit of the A.inos, the most sublime ex tori or representatioue- 
wilt lie either unheeded, jle is the onao with the latter ; or 
tho 11 cares of this ’world, and daeeitfnloess of richer choke 
the logos and it becomes unfruitful,” ns if. is with the former* 
Tiie philosophical psychology of the fine-arts llku every 
other anti© find rational psychology, does neither immure 
itself into the frigid pan-materialism of David Hu me, not 
is blindly enamoured of the hasy pan-idealism of Bishop- 
Berkeley ; but is the psychology of that atjusiLde aud vigorous 
dualism, where matter and mind harmoniously reside 
together and with mutual assistance produce every grand 
object in tha vtsEhls universe. 

We have touched the point here in order to give a glimp-a© 
of the conclusions which may be anticipated to this essay io, 
reference* to the mental charecfce-r[atics of the Japanese, and 
their originality in creating snob an immense multitude of 
art types \ aud finally, the outcome which may be expected 
o£ that syncretism of tastes, which is inevitable in the future 
Japan. 


CHAPTER III. 

Tee Influence of Bui® man upon Japanese Art. 

Th© most conspicuous factor which has worked out sod 
successfully accomplished the happy results delineated in 
the preeeedcng pages, is the great religion, in tact, the only 
groat religion which til© religious instinct of the Aryan race 
has evolved, namely, Buddhism ; and when wo apeak of 
Buddhism in Japan in a single word we express nil that 
which is noble, grand and sublime in Japanese art and 
architecture ; for Buddhism, m these Islands, since its vary 
inception, has been almost identical with the fine-arts. 
It Iihs been th© sole parent of those waited art productions 
with which the reader must have formed eome acquaintance* 
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Wherever and whenever its magio wand has graciously 
touched, it has inspired an auctionchahte yearning after all 
that is elevated and immortal in the infinite world of art* 
It was Buddhism which impregnated the eon! of the ancient 
artist with manifold ideas and thoughts whose unchecked 
fruition we see every where around us. 

But if the introduction of Buddhism was the primal 
cause of awakening the dormant aesthetic activities of the 
Japanese artist; on the other hand, we see, he also on his 
part has radically transformed the genius of this religion 
from that of pessimism and despair, into a religion of mirth, 
and of h humour almost verging on I he burlesque. Indeed, 
the Buddhism of Japan always has been the religion of tho 
artist mere than th&t of the priest; that U to say, influence 
of the artist has boon more predominant in its daily life 
than that of the priest. That fsisiri.iimenial doctrine, and 
final couftiimmutiosi of the creed of Shaky a Mogul ; 

" Many a house of life 

Hath held me—seekiug ever him who wrought 
These prisons of the senses, sorrow-fraught. 

Sore was my ceaseless strife ! But now. 

Thou builder of this Taber nude, Thou, 

I know thee, never shalt thou build again these walls of 
pain 1" 

has destroyed very few tahemaole walls in J$pau* A re¬ 
ligious creed which goes to such an insane extremity of 
pessimism Sending to actual self annihilation could never 
have found a si ogle soul ready for its acceptation amongst 
these light- Smarted, nature-w or shipping, life-loving and 
ever-active Japanese. Indeed, I seriously doubt if from Lhe 
very beginning of the introduction of Buddhi-im in thcBu 
Iskuds the inhabitants have fairly understood the genius of 
its austere institutions, and the subtleties of its metaphysics ; 
-or if Buddhism on its part, has mater tally affected the religious 
snscepti hi lilies of the Japanese race. No oo& who reads 
the Many os hu will fail to percieve the strong aspiration# 
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and religious aentimeu ts 'which the race posBeeaed in its early 
childhood, Hence we can readily imagine thut the advent 
of the new religion with its noble ethical codes, and vary 
profound abstract doctrines, must have, perforce, greAlly 
purified lh& moral and spiritual Sensibilities of Ihe unso¬ 
phisticated people just brought within the domain of its 
H]tiLu]iliysicii] leaven. Almost always doctrines and teach¬ 
ings of a recondite nature conveyed from a philosophical 
nation to one not given extensively to abstract speculation, 
impress themself deeper into the receipionls* understand- 
mg than is the mee with i he intellectual reciprocity and 
commerce ut ideas of two nations possessing the same meutisl 
inolinutions and proclivities. Undoubtedly I bo advent of 
Buddhism into Japan ameliorated the mom! status of the 
people, in a larger ratio than it did that of China, who had 
already oodified each excellent ethical precepts ; and whose 
people are more original and philosophic than their eastern 
neighbours. But beside that been instinct fee the percep¬ 
tion ot the primal moral taw which is Ihe universal 
heirloom of mankind, each re!igums cult has some 
distinctive original features distinct from its genius, 
which constitute its soul and essence, and without 
thorough fulfilment of those specific functions no religious 
organization is destined to enjoy a very prolonged tenure of 
existence. The essence of Christianity, for example, is not 
the “ Sermon on ihe Mount,” although if Is inseparably 
connected with its whole inieval system, and its ulieniLtion or 
disruption might be attended by grave consequences (hrea- 
(cuing its very existence as a vital nnd useful organii-m. 
But it is that la font force, lika an invisible potentiality 
pervading everywhere nnd moving everything ; and impart- 
lug life nod animation to the lifeless mechanism of the whole 
system ; and even suffusing activity into moral law wheat 
its operations from some unknown causes fli'fl kept in 
abeyance, It is this tf essence/’ this ff potentiality r ' of ttio 
religion of Buddha which in our opinion, has not material- 
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\y affected or changed the spiritual forces working in the 
iubuhitaut? of .lupun,. though its advent was in au nus- 
pieijuii moment when the national character was in the 
infancy of iU formation, Buddhism lias never suc¬ 
ceeded in eradicating even such a feeble and life¬ 
less religions planl as Shintoism. In fact over since 
its final victory, it has never become the supreme and 
tiuefialhageahle religious force of the land* It h an never 
been ablo to dominate completely those bidden springs of 
thought and action, as Mohammed auiam for examples lifts 
in the lauds of Islam ; or Chrietiunity in Christendom. It 
in surprising, yet it is true, that Shintoism, greatly 
Bti'eugbttned by Confucianism, for Urn last Lwo centuries 
bus exercised a greater influence upon the nutious 1 thought 
and intellect, than the metaphysical religion of India. 

Tho cnueoB bringing about such unexpected and un¬ 
looked-for results are many : the transcendent beauty of the 
landscape, the radical difference of the psychological const ilu- 
tiou of the Japanese race, the climatic amenities, and a few 
other factor a which we ahull see later on. All have conspired 
so to speak, to nullify the severity of the demands of Bud- 
dhiam, and to mitigate tbs intensify of its sorrows to such an 
extent, that it has been metamorphosed into a n&w shape in 
consanance with the religious coufloioasnflffit of the people, 
tt nd eesms rather like Hellenic polytheism, Ibnu Brahmanic 
pantheism developed into pessimistic nihilism. 

That Buddhism was Hie final outcome, through a logical 
procedure, of the enfeebled Brahmanic pantheism, as con¬ 
tradistinguished from the Vedic polytheism, whose underly¬ 
ing v riuti P 1c on activa ever-struggling dualism, 

which we find carried out into its ultimite possibilities in 
the later rigid Pareeeism, becomes particularly clear when 
we carefully ex amine the endless morphological catena of 
the changes through which tho Aryan race resident in India 
lias passed during th& many centuries of its eventful exis¬ 
tence in the great Ben Insula, 
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Outside India—the birth pine# of the philosophy of the 
Vedanta, and the Upnuiahftda—-Bo dd hi sin would have been 
nn absolute impossibility. OsmturEeM trfure the appearance 
of Prince Sidliftrta, and long before his mystic followers 
bad propounded tlmir abyflum&l utctaphysLcul theories 
tlis destiny of the Hindoo mind had been shaping 
itselF towards a. pancosimiG monism. However, it wa 3 
loft to ftie profound geniEis of Buddha to engraft upon 
this most hideout) of all metaphysical oilL obbies the 
alleviating consolation of his so ci a logical beatitudes, thereby 
saving it from its injurious speculative ten done its, ft was 
the abolition of the caste system, and the proclamation 
of a universal brotherhood of mankind which enabled the 
incipient propaganda to inaugurate a now era in tlie religious 
consciousnesa of humanity. Evidently it was this all- 
wise policy which persuaded the infant religious organi¬ 
zation to emancipate herself from the caste dungeon 
within whose walls the conscience of India bad been 
imprisoned for ftgee* utjd to over-leap the geographical 
boundaries of Bruhtuintgtn and become cum of the 
greatest fa lure religions of the world, and not ha abstruse 
dogmatic vagaries, What would have been the ultimata 
destiny of Buddhism as -a religious force in human Society 
without these mollify in g sociological accessions upon the 
cold aitd lifeless mummy of Himlooism, we have no means 
at present to find out ^ in all probability it wOuEd have not 
risen above any of those schismatic sects for which the 
ecclesiastical history of India has been notorious since its 
colonization by the skeptically inclined Aryan. 

That the climate of India with its maid ions ioHueuccB, 
and debilitating effect, baa been one of the principal causes, 
if not the aylo on use, fur degenerating gradually the design- 
daubs of that robust and warlike Aryan of the "Vedio pmod* 
to tbc weak-bodied, obBequious and indolent Hindoo 
of the present day, there )9 very little place left for. 
doubt. With the retrogression of bis physical energy 
Vol. xaiv,—11. 
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and natural vigour, hts religious sentiments al&o would 
deteriorate from an aggressive end combatant polytheism, 
into a quiescent and passive mysticism, Other wise to 
wb&t shall we ascribe the causal motive of the suicidal song 
of Buddhism just quoted from the l( Light of Asia/ 1 when 
we remember that it was plaintively ottered by one whoso 
sturdy ancestors in the Rig-Yeda had jubilantly sung : 

** Grant me, 0 Iodra., the highest, best of treasures. 

A judging mind, prosperity abiding, 

■Riches abundant, lasting health of body. 

The agree of eloquence, and days propitious E 11 
In Japan, however, where a melancholic temperament 
and mystical speculations are unsuitable, nay, oftentimes 
quite injoriune to the continuation and development of the 
specie*), we find a considerably uttered Buddhism. W& $es 
it hero the seventy of its iujauctions tempered, Elio 
poignancy of its sorrows blunted, the acerbity of its anguish 
abated, and the despondency of its dismal finality, to a 
great extent, mitigated, if not totally obliterated, by the 
national good sense and ever-buoyant humour. The 
religion primarily intended to be the very incarnation of 
everything scrrowTu! aud agonizing, by its endless gay 
feasts and internainahta jovial festivals, hug been converted 
into a perpetual carnival of innocent pastime. 

How much of this transformation was primarily duo to 
the process of forcibly amalgam a Eiug an Aryan religion which 
had been in actual operation fur more than a millennium, 
and consequently, had greatly expended, if not totally 
exhausted, its pristine vitality and strength, with Shin¬ 
toism aud ancient Chinese rudimentary religious ideas as 
collected into a unique whole by the fill-powerful genius 
of Confucius, cannot at present be satisfactorily determined. 
Evidently frum the very beginning of its promulgation the 
new creed met a multitude of opposing forces with which 
it had to engage in a mortal struggle; and despite its 
final triumph, they have not only greatly modified its 
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oxoteric appearance, but also its esoteric spirit and LI to. The 
hero-worship which before the appearance of Buddhism bail 
developed under the Chin ego influence into n strong coitus 
of the Emperor worship, and had taken a powerful hold 
upon tho nation's feelings of fllial piety, and sentiments 
of loyalty, must have boon one of the most pedant of it* 
many opponents* militating against a religion whose pri¬ 
mal uiui ivii6 the total effucemeEt of all class distinction, 
and the utter negation of all superhuman personality. Xu 
the early Buddhist paintings* in bis visits to the Buddhist 
Sanctuary, the emperor in bis royal robes, and u large 
military retinue* is represented as the head and supreme 
controlling power of the service. Such a spectacle* to a 
pious and devout Buddhist, who knew the story of the 
Prince Sidimrfca's flight by night from bis palace* and the 
renunciation of nil bis royat prerogatives and possessions, 
must have brought very conflicting emotions* With Such 
primary causes there must have been leagued a multitude 
of others* not ooly hi a dering its advancement, but also 
modifying its gaueral couctiLutkra* 

We have already alluded tf] the humorous disposition 
of the Japanese nature, and such a tendency might easily 
affect the religious Life of a nation. We are acquainted 
with very few nations in the world who posses? such a 
wealth of natural talent fur the grasp of everything comical 
in 1 lvl[Oilq actions* and its expression in tire most happy 
manner conceivable. The Japanese comic painter of the 
pra-Restoration period stands far above his brother-artist of 
the West in that delicacy of touch and verve without which 
no life can be infused into a comic representation. From 
tbe time of Toba Sojo down to the universal geuios of 
Hokusai, very few things springing out of that exhaust]css 
foantaiu, termed ft human folly,” have escaped the grasp of 
their agile genius, and ths illustration of their facile brush* 
eo much so that they have extended this side of their 
pictorial—to a certain ex tout even their glyptic art—into 
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the wo rid of their gods also. Nothing except an uitrtt- 
Cooiical sod futility alone coaid have created those utterly 
tin-Buddhistic Seven-trod 9-of-Fortune (Shell i-Fuku-Jin) ; 
Daikoku v. 1 1S.1l his facotoua looks and big hogs of rsco, the 
contented Eblsn and his tremendous (at, the big-bellied 
Hotei and his idiotic laughter, and so on with all the rest. 
Even FLwermoa Sama, the goddess of mercy who often 
is charmingly painted, especially when riding Upou a fierce 
dragon* and with a supernatural couragu and intrepidity 
cleaving through boistruone waves; and who has inspired 
the Japanese p ft in ter almost as much &s the Madonna did 
the Italian painter of the renaissance ora,, is no exception. 
We often see her disfigured by an almost wanton laughter 
upon her stupid countenance. However, I must observe 
here that this is the case with her wooden statues rather 
than her painted forms or ivory statuettes. 

These unconscious caricatural productions representing 
diverse aspects and manifestations of the great unknown 
and incomprehensible power iu the universe, are radicully 
different from, nay* they are absolutely opposed, to the 
inward spirit and nature of the Buddhist religion. What¬ 
ever short-comings or weaknesses, original or accrued, 
Buddhism might have had during the long ages of its 
history, it Las never lucked the spirit of seriousness or 
reveraucc ; therefore we hasten to state (dint this vein of 
humor and levity in the Japanese ecclesiastical art is 
totally alien to its nature, is the very subversion of its 
whole fabric. Its existence k pvsterio t to that primitive 
activity when the strength arid vigour of Buddhism ware 
iu the prime of their life; and when its ecclesiastical art 
was governed solely by that foreign inspiration which 
worked such astounding miracles in tlm art history of 
Japan, We do not find any trace of this insane dsbasument 
of art till the Tokugawu era, when all foreign intercourse 
was almost forbidden ; and we arrive at the beginning of 
Hie hirtli of a new art more iu conformity with the 
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esthetic understanding and tastes of the nation. Kune of 
the comic id pictures attributed to Toba Sojo, the father 
of the comic design in Japan, and himself at Buddhist 
priset h bfifcmy any religious character. In ail probability 
the first attempt to introduce a humorous element into 
the sacred nrt, was made by that heresiarch of Japanese 
pn in ti ng—Hau abusa Iteho \ a tuan of extreme Negative 
tandoucies, and of skeptical predfiliatioEg in all religious 
matters, and passaging neither a chaste nor ft refined 
order of imagination. Before leaving the Kano academy 
he used to draw pictures of Buddhist sages and saints and 
living personalities in a manner so far from all conven¬ 
tionality and decorum, that lie con stunt Jy offended his 
brother-artist's religious feelings. (It should bo remarked 
hoi'Oi that tho Kanos have always been very devout and 
ardent Buddhists), After repeated punishments had failed 
to cure the wayward student, ho was expelled from the 
school. With the syvermice of his relations aud establish¬ 
ment of independent work, free from all the restraints 
which the old associations and environments enlidl upon 
a man, Itoho e Imre deal tastes appear to have grown daily 
more self-assertive end aggressive. Almost all of li&hu's 
comical paintings extant belong to the period of his 
deflection from the Kano academy. This is the beginning 
of the decline of art of Japan ; the disappearance of tho 
sculptor and the advent of the Netxitke carver. 

That the love of a sensuous art has always been 
iiie most noteworthy characteristic and motive force of 
Japanese Buddhism since its nativity, will he readily con¬ 
ceded. Indeed this single feature for centuries has been 
developed into finch hu over-fed organism, that it has 
become the direct cause of weakening and stunting the 
other factors always found operating in the religious lifo 
of ft great and civilised nation. In con trust with tho 
Buddhist art, Buddhist literature, for instance, hardly can 
he said even to exist, A few popular seimona, mainly 
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on religions toleration, like the Dtfwas, attributed to a 
Bud ill; [at priest, and intended to bring about understand¬ 
ing and reconciliation between the three religions of the 
country—Buddhism, Confucianism and Shintoism—could 
hardly be termed “ Buddhist literature ,l ; in fact the 
os oral sentiment pervading those useful homilies is, like 
the moral substratum underlying the whole Japanese lite¬ 
rature, Coafneiau rather than Buddhist So extraordinary 
a etflie of affairs—a surfeit of art with a destitution of 
literature amounting to famine—is hardly ever witnessed in 
the entire religions history of the Western nations, Even 
during the great art-age of Italy, its Christian literature 
had not boon enfeebled, on the contrary it flourished aide 
by side with its art; indeed sometimes botli grew to 
perfection in the sums personage, as fur iustouce, in the 
great Michael Angelo. This condition of things, in all 
probability, was originally Caused by the difficulty of 
understanding Buddhist canonical books in the Chinese 
characters, on the part of a people not accostomal as yet 
to a written language. The Buddhist Sutras, ft should 
be mentioned bore., have never been rendered into the 
colloquial language of Japan* they are still retained in 
their old Chinese translation, which though intelligible to 
a very insignificant number of the Chinese scholars in 
Japan, is uot understood by the populace. The analogy 
of the Latin being the religious language uf the Roman 
Catholicism to-day, does not erectly correspond with tha 
prefect case; because in the early ages of the promalga- 
tion of Christianity in Europe, Latin was still £3ie spoken 
language of many countries and races ; while the pure 
Chinese characters and their order of regulation has never 
had a large circle initiated Lis to its mysteries in Japan. 
In such a case, undoubtedly, tbe mimetic arts would 
have conveyed to the very receptive mentality of the 
Japjineere worshipper, the intricate and recondite dogmas 
and tenets of the new creed with greater facility than 
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ths Chinese hieroglyphics. This theory becomes vested 
with considerable plan sibil ity, when we find a large num¬ 
ber yf the early Buddhist priests were eminent artists, 
and some of them attained 1o greut celebrity for tbo 
excellence of their painting. 

This ascendancy of art over all other branches of 
religious activity once permanently established, ita cunti- 
iti.i ltI iii-n could easily have been maintained el.h long ns 
the principal dootrincs of the now reli^hm woru v-ividly 
brought before the worshipper's visual perception, and 
were not adapted to the la u gunge of the people, Hence 
it is astonishing to hud this art supremacy continued, in an 
uubroken line, from tbs time of Shotoku Taishi to the 
abolition of the B&kufti and the commencement yf a new' 
epoch in the life of the nation. 

This consecutivuneas of the unchallenged art dmuixta- 
tion lit the whole history of Japanese Buddhism, as a 
mutter of course, hits greatly strengthened the influence of 
tho artist, and greatly diminished that of the prloat. In 
the quaint old Japanese talus tho Bozn, with his shaven 
skull ctud projecting stomach, is the constant butt of 
ridicule aud opprobrium, nay, often, of actual hatred 

“ Bum ga niku kcreba, 

Hess made nikni / 1 

fWhcn hating a bozu, hotc even bis stole), is & 
well-known popular saying, One more then we will let 
th& bozu alone. You all, I suppose, have many times heard 
the street urchins shouting : 

li Bozu wo bntiuru yama no imo; 

Yarns karo ochitara Satsuma imo. hf 

(Beat a bozu and he will turn into a yama no iruo— 
Jftmwra , 7 a^e?i«C 0 “-and when he rolls down tho hill, he 
will bo converted to a sweet potato). Poor hozu l in Japan 
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he Las very little “ praise, oat of the month of babes and 
sucklings .' 1 The artist, on the other band, is always 
respected aud revered. 

Plato somewhere in bis Bepublic has said, too much 
music softens und spoils the soul, and too nmch gymnastic 
exercise hardens and spoils the body. The sage would not 
Lave been wrong if E»e had added t tuo much art will spoil 
a religion. It is not against music or gymnastics in general 
that Plato is contending with his unrivalled dialectical skill, 
bat against their unrestricted exeessiveuees, because this is 
calculated Lu produce undesirably effects upon the dual 
nature of naan. The ease is not different nor the con se¬ 
quences dissimilar with the relation of art lo religion, not 
only in Japan hut everywhere. 

This over-pvspoudcrauco of tha strength of the artist 
over that of the priest and author, Ems emboldened Ills 
unbridled imagination to over-step tEie boundaries of pro¬ 
priety* As we have already seen in the Seven-Gods-of- 
Fortune, especially when rep res eti ted l>y the facile pen of 
Hoknstu* who in this line of burlesque art had quite dis¬ 
tanced Itche both in originality and fecundity* Hokusai's 
comical r^proeentutions of the gods served as models to 
almost all his contemporary Hftsn&e carvers, and it has 
continued almost to the present day. 

Iu, the early pagan polytheism also as seen iu 
Greece, this lively propensity of over-indulgence iu the 
humorous, or rather, frivulus, aud its reprehensible 
applications to matters pertaining to the sacred domain 
of religion aud supernatural] sm, would have reached a dis¬ 
graceful climax through the unchecked activity of its; artists 
guided by the erratic imagination of its poets, if it had uot 
bean for tlio healthy criticism, and restrictive strictures of 
its philosopher critic^; men like Plato, Aristotle aud many 
others by din of convincing argumentation, so to speak, 
prevented the Greek nation from allowing the most sacrod 
of its object of worship to be desecrated by vesting them 
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in ft buffoon's habiliments. Pluto in htu great masterpiece,. 
BOt Only severely censures Homer, for ascribing to tbe 
gods a luck of impartiality iti distributing their favours to 
the mortals, but he would also have expunged out. of that 
its mortal epic the lines depicting the gods ns indulging in 
inupcent laughter ; 

*’ Inoxhaustable laughter arose amongst ths blessed 
gods when they saw Hcphor&tus hustling about the 
mansion / 1 

What would Pluto have thought if he had seen 
a picture of the &jhehi-fukn-Jrn in the Hokusai Mangwa 3 

Aristotle, who was in everything more practical than 
his mystic master, and discussed any subject from a more 
concrete stand-point tlmn Plato, has made somo very 
judicious and wholesome re murk a ou the mission and 
province of art In general. He would not allow any artist 
to produce that which is physically deformed in man ; and 
severely condemns the painter PJunison for devoting his 
talents to this production of works which are not cnl ciliated 
to promote! happiness, or please the visual sense of the 
beholder. Consequontly r all the different gods and semi- 
divine beings in the Japanese* pantheon who arc depicted 
in an unnatural posture, or indecoroua attitude, or ludicrous 
position would have fallen under Aristotle's hnu even if wo 
leave out of consideration the divine nature of their sacred 
personality, which ought to have entitled them to a certain 
degree of respect ut the baud of the artist. 

Not only by their direct and sober criticism upon 
religion or art must such thinkers have progressively 
strengthened the moral conciotumesg of their countryman* 
by rectifying their mistaken and guiding them towards a 
rational contemplation of dll essential matters pertaining 
to the domain of the supernatural; but also incidentally 
in the w3iolo vast range of their writings a similar salu¬ 
tary effect must h&ve been extensively exercised. A 
people who bftd ready access to such theological produc- 
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tione as Plate's doctrine of Ideas, and Aristotle's ioeotn- 
pareable Metaphysics, must ba considered as having forever 
left behind that stage of religious evolution commonly 
termed “ pagan polytheism.” We utterly refuse to classify 
a philosophic nation long uuder the beneficial domination 
of such exalted theological conceptions in the same category 
with the rest of heathendom ; even though the pagan art 
of Greece was still securely protected by ft thick 
Atmosphere of sacerdotal traditionalism. 

A similar state of things is mot in the world of 
religion and art in the Homan empire. Rome after the 
crystallization of its corporate existence into a unique soli¬ 
darity, and its coming into contact with a far superior 
culture and civilisation in the Hellenic Islands, struggled 
to reproduce Greece fts faithfully as radical differences of 
temper and intellect would allow, (£ If we endeavoured,' 1 
eftyfj the great historian of Rome* w to obtain historical 
results from these archives of tradition and practice of 
primitive art, it is in the first place manifest that Italian 
art like the Italian measures, and Italian writing, deve- 
loped itself not under Phoenician, hot exclusively under the 
Hellenic influence. There is not a single one of the aspects of 
Italian art which has not found its definite model in the art 
of Ancient Greece. 1 ' (Mo mean's Rome Vol, I r page Sll). I 
think we are warranted in the supposition that the admoni¬ 
tions of the critic-philosophers of Greeco would have exer¬ 
cised the same degree of sftlutory restriction open the 
Roman fancy when Greek art and literature were imported 
into Rome, as it bad exercised upon their own compatriots. 
Tbs Roman was lees richly endowed with that vivacious 
imagination and lively fancy, which were the inborn gifts 
of every Greek ; aud which wore constantly running away 
with his common sense and philosophic insight. u What 
children ye arp, 0 you Greeks 1" exclaims an astounded 
Egyptian priest visiiiog Hellas. Rot the prosaic nud 
extremely utilitarian Romau was not greatly given to tho 
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under taking of ranting fruitless voyages into t3ie. unknown 
realms of infinity. This point becomes quite perspicuous 
when we minutely compare together the literary produc¬ 
tions of these two historic nations. Let os, for instance, 
contrast Yirgil’s JTiiieid with Homer's Iliad. We find 
that whenever opportunity hag offered itself the Greek 
hard has lost no time in quitting those terrastia] regions 
and soaring nnmolestedly in the eternal realm b, to couvetea 
with the immortals in a naive familiarity that is almost 
shocking to our nineteenth century religions sensibilities; 
while the Boman poet even when ho lms put his scene in 
the celestial sphere, is anxious to come down us soon b 9 
possible ; wo also who have accompanied liinn feet very 
uneasy and hasten to hurry back. And Virgil, it should 
be observed, iu considered, we presume, with justice, tho 
most Greek of all Homan poets, * H The realistic form of 
the Rowan mrnd, hT says a recent writer, H ‘ could not 
appreciate imaginary beauty, and therefore Boman poets 
and Roman artists contented themselves with exact repre¬ 
sentations of the actual facts and figures of human life, and 
we find the Roman connoisseurs criticising Poly oleins for 
clothing his statues Eu superhuman bcnaJy." The preven¬ 
tion of such a realistic cast of mind from making hazardous 
excursions into the regions of the supernatural could not 
hnve been a very difficult task. Besides the imported 
writings of the Greek philosophers, the restrictive influences 
of their own eclectic writers, men like Cicero and Seneca, 
and the great host of satirical authors and poets, for which 
the Roman nation displayed such appetite, would have 
proved more than enough to check popuinr enthusiasm 
whenever it over-boiled itself after multiplying of feigned 
superboman beings in sacred art. The oppuaite inherent 
and innate tends ncies of these two great nation a of anti¬ 
quity, both in literature and the fine-arts, are lucidly 
iilustratad by ilia fact that wliile the Greek strove to make 
his human heroes ne ideal and divine as hia gods, tbo 
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Roman attempted to make and represent. his gods ns human 
aud prOPrtie as his emperors. 

In Japan a]though from the very beginning of itp 
authentic and reliable hibtory till very recently, art and 
religion have been most intimately allied together, neither 
of them has had the benefit of ftn independent, directive 
gobtr criticism, from great intellects like those which ruled 
Greek and Roman thought «tid conscience throughout their 
history* It is tins tola! absence of such great thinkers 
a Lid the etaudurds ftnd ideas for which they were contend¬ 
ing, from the arena of Japanese art ftnd religion, which 
is responsible for the lamentable fact that neither the 
former has attained to a commendable altitude in tire choice 
of its types a Ltd models, nor the latter to the logical 
evolution of its doctrines. 

We have btfore alluded to the presumable good effect 
which lb h theologtco-philosophimil writings uf such sages 
as Pinto ftad Aristotle must have produced upon Greek mind 
and thought. For the sake of illustration let ok consider 
the latter's definition of the nature and attributes of the 
Deity, 11 The Deity,” says the great author of empiricism, 
“is a being that is everlasting, and possesses the highest 
goad in nature, so that with the Deity life nnd duration are 
tmiatciriLpted and eternal; for this constitutes the very 
essence of God." In contrast with this sublime specula* 
tim upon the essence of God, WT&towori'a, or Hiiata'e 
definitions, that everything in the dispensation of the visible 
■Cosmos possessing a special—or literally translated “ teiTor- 
striking ” (Kashikoshi)—peculiarity, from the sun to a 
star, a meteor, a king, a deg, ftn ox, a tiger, n whale, 
an oak, a Teed, a marsh, in fact everything, with the exc&p* 
tion of that which we ftva taught is the image of God, is 
god, it sounds move like the metnphysical drollery of a 
buffoon, than die dialectical reasoning of a serious philo* 
f op her, Ig it any wonder, then, that ilia Japanese artist, 
after getting such an idea of the natore of hie gods from 
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hift great theologians, considered these heavenly and earthly 
creatures aa adequate objects for the display ofhis wit find 
humour ? 

All the leading writers on theological or religious 
Emitters during the Tokug&wa era were Shintoists \ the 
paucity, or rather absolute absence of Eiidd!iist writers of 
any importance is most striking, nay, we should say, most 
appalling., It stands ns another corroborative evidence 
that Buddhism as ft religious footer lias completely failed 
to- remould according to its own standards and ideals, the 
spiritual, moral and intellectual forces of a remarkable 
nation. Such a severe criticism cannot be applied to either 
Sjjmtoisni or Confucianism, especially the hitter, which 
for centuries has been the direct in spire r of all that is 
noble in the extensive field of Japanese literature, 
although it bes occupied A secondary place to the religion 
Of India, 

This In ok of all sound guidance and admonition of the 
national conscience on matters pertaining to the sphere 
of religion, is almost equalled by the absence of all healthy 
criticism in the world of art. Books on painting like the 
old Honcho dvrashi, or the new and excellent Gvvako 
Ninuuci Shorten, and 111 fact hooks written on nil 
other branches of art, are nothing more than a few lines 
of Anecdotal biography, that aleo mostly Apocryphal. 
Japan has; not yet produced a Piui&ftnias, or a Vasari, nor 
a John Buskin. Hence the non-existence of a nniional 
criterion, nr rather, I should term it, conscience, to adjudge 
the different kinds not only of religious art, but of art 
of any kind. Perhaps, it is tha supreme position occupied 
always Ly the Artist lu the people's estimation, that has 
given him immunity from being subjected to the uupleasant 
ordeal of public opinion. 

At the unexpected genesis of the Uksyo-yo School, it 
ie truii that we find a national taste crystallizing itself, 
perhaps for the first lima, in the history of art in Japan, 
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into a sort of universal tribunal which with nntocnpro mining 
rigidity and unprecedented consistency, proscribed EucliS’ 
cr [minutely all and every production of the. school which 
was more native in its spirit, and congenial in its motives 
than all its predecessors. But what were the imperative 
reasons, let us asli, for passing such jlq inflexible judgment 
of condemn alien* and cruel sentence of banishment upon 
this new School and its icsthetic propaganda ? Was it 
because the class of society—the Ukiyc— to the illustration 
of whose motions and life tt devoted its prolific geuiue was 
immoral? No! This ig quite evident from the very fact 
that* cOOtmicE before the appearance of I was* Irfatabei 
pictures of a revolting obscenity were freely produced. 
Nor did this emanate from the coueuros of a leading 
thinker like Aristotle, evoking a ready acceptation from 
the mural convictions of the r&ee. It was the logical issue 
of that over-weening and arrogant aristocracy* which as¬ 
sumed such uubearable proportions under the iron rule of 
ths Tokugawas, mud which finally became the principal 
cause of its own downfall and destruction. That this 
narrow and ignorant spirit of exclusion was at the very 
bottom of this biased judgment is quite clear from the very 
fact that, while this national tribunal with a relentless fury 
ostracized the paintings represeuting with a childish in neo¬ 
cenes and naiveL4 the unfortunate, and let me add also, 
the immoral demimonde of their own country, it bestowed 
ltd unstinted praise, if the pictures, though of the same 
character, pretended to be from Chinese scenes. Even the 
Euno painters, whose academy was officially' recognized by 
the Tukugftwns, aud always patronized by them, while 
looking with disdainful contempt upon the followers of the 
Torus, the Utamaros, and Iicbo, did not demur at exercis¬ 
ing their supple brushes and remarkable talents in pro¬ 
ducing imaginary Chinese representations of a questionable 
moral nature, not dissimilar to those from the brushes 
of their rivals which they always so vehemently assailed. 
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From the above remarks on certain phases of Japa¬ 
nese art, and tuitional "sentiment, or rather, absence of 
sentiment, concerning them, no inference to unfavourably 
implicate the moral eub stratum of tho nation ebon Id be 
deduced. Literature and art may frequently present repre¬ 
hensible aspects, as is tbo case now in Europe and America; 
aspects which no student could overlook, and no critio 
ignore, which, however, do not, to any extent, represent 
the moral foundation npon which the fabric of character of 
those nations is built. 

If the title of this chapter—tho inf nonce of Buddhism 
upon Japanese aft—were reversed, and made to read, " the 
influence of Japanese art upon Buddhism/ 1 would perhaps) 
have expressed its so use anti read purport, far better. 
However, our primary olgect has beon to show the in¬ 
fluence exerted by this alien element introduced into Japan 
at tho very beginning of its consolidated national life, and 
the reflex action of the peculiaritieu of Japanese menial 
constitution upon, this ultra-peasimi&tic and Speculative 
religion of the Aryan race. To wbat extent this abstruse 
and intricate problem has been illuminated, each one muet 
judge for himself. 
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NA.SU NO YUMOTO, 


AN OLD JAPANESE INN. 


By Rev. Auteur Lloyd. 


[2?eiici Dec* 9th, 189G.J 


List summer, id the early part of September—.a 
’week well-re member ed by many of our foreign community, 
who happened to he apjaufiajug amongst iLe mountains 
and could not get home,-—I had the fortune, (shall I call 
It good or bad?) to he imprisoned for &[*; days in the 
Kotnatguya Hotel, Kasu no Yumoto, by ceagelo^s torrents 
of rain which, effectually out off all cammuuHoation with 
the outer world, A 4$ coat-room, with leaking windows 
w&fi our sole haven of refuge from the storms without, 
and from our four hundred fellow-sojourners witbiUj our 
crowded hostelry; the hot bath, our solace and joy, ran 
cold, and, after a while ceased to flow at all, as the pipcB 
above tlia village were disordered by the swollen mountain 
torrents; the food was hut indifferent, the beds hard, aa 
there were ikot/wtotts enough to go round among all these 
s tor or'bound guests ; w r e had very few books*- (two penny 
abridged novels and a school book) ; few cigars, no cards ; 
yet I rarely have had such a thoroughly enjoyable weeh. 
Such was the effect of having one good companion, an 
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attentive host like the landlord of the Konmtauya, who did 
his bent under most trying circumstances., and* if 1 may be 
allowed a word of self-praise, a fairly equable temper. 

It was during onr may that I conceived the idea of 
writing an account of the village of Masu iu, general and of 
thft Koiuatgaya hotel in particular ; for the hotel is as old 
as tine village and is intimately bound up with its history; 
and having be-ii for several centuries iu the same family, 
is full of many Interesting reminiscences. 

To reach the village of Ns&a-nc-Yuuioto the traveller 
alights at Kurorno, five stations north of Utsuuomiya, on 
the Sendai line, and, after crossing |he Nftkagawa hy a 
handsome iron bridge, strikes westward over a park dike 
country, of glades and lawns, towards the smoking volcano 
which he sees straight in front of him. The road is not 
gimd; jituikitha eau bo hud, but are not ti> be recoin in ended ; 
puck horses are in abundance, and cheap ■ but the idea^ 
thing is to walk, fur the air is generally clear and bracing, 
and the elastic turf makes walking a pleasure. 

The distance from Kurotso to Ifasu is 4 vt lii cAif ; 
by going to the nest station* Toy chars, the distance is 
shortened to i rL the character of the walk remaining 
much the same. As wc approaeh Yuiuoto the panorama 
is very extensive : as we stop to take breath wo e&n sec 
to the north tho white wulU of Shirukawa and itft castle, 
with the Abugawa winding on amidst thu hills almost to 
Fuknabima ; to the East, the long range of the Iwakl bills 
which shut out the sea from our eyes. Southward the 
eye travels over the plains of Bhimoteuke and Mm^ashi 
to Teukubaj and, on clear days, to Hukone and Fiyi, whilst 
behind us to the west are the numberless peaks of the 
Shiobara and Aidzu mountains. 

The village of Yumoto consists of one short street* 
with a row of batlohouses down its middle. Most of the 
houses arc hotels or their dependencies, the Ivomatsuya hotel 
alone occupving three houses. Most of tho hotels have 
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tbair own private baths, and there is a bathing establish¬ 
ment in the ravine above the village which is much fre¬ 
quented. A couple of cA5 above the village is a 
Shrine dedicated to - Qnsenjinja, the patron-God 
hot spring. 

The Spring of Ymnoto is said to have been discovered 
by a fortunate accident, more than twelve centuries ago* in 
the reign of JAmei TcnnO,the S4th E sopor or. A large deer* 
it is enidj bad for a long time dwelt on the mountain, 
descending from time to time to commit depredations on 
tho cultivated fields in the plain below. It had beau pur¬ 
sued several times by the farmers, f>ut in vain, til!, at length 
tho governor, Kano Sebum Hiroyukt, act himself to work 
to track it to its lair* Ha Accordingly followed it up tho 
mountain and succeeded iu getting one or two arrow, 
shots at it f which he knew had taken effect from the drops 
oE blood which he saw along its track. Each time, the 
stag disappeared in the thick forest which covered one of 
the gleus on the mountain-side, and ouch time, to his 
surprise, it emerged in a few days from the glen, appa¬ 
rently uninjured. Ho then determiuad to explore the glen, 
and there found the hot spring, whose medicinal properties 
had been so beneficial to the wounded stag. The spring 
is still called Shika no Yu, the stag's spring, and it is 
from this spring that the baths of Yumcfco are partly 
supplied. The Knmatsoya hotel claims to have been 

founded about this time, and to have remained continuously 
in the same fsmily. 

The history of the villago has been singularly un¬ 
eventful when wo consider Its propinquity to a volcano in 
continual activity. The volcano, however, (the summit of 
which is given in the Japanese guide hooks as 6,000 fact 
above the §ea, the village of Yumoto being 6,500), is said 
to have first brokeu out in tbs 4th year of Oei (1368), 
and after that not to have become active again until the 
3rd year of Kflkwa (A. D. 1040), and since then seems 
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to have been ftn extremeEy orderly volcano. I could find 
do record of au eruptitm until the I4th year of Sleijb 
and that eruption geems to have done very little dftUiflge* 
Perhaps this may be due to the fact that beet ties the 
two craters* the mountain is provided with a big blow¬ 
hole known a is the Fun tutsan no ana, discharging itself on 
the other side of the moantaing nt ft safe distance from nil 
human habitation* 

But in the 6th year of Ansel (1658) there was a 
long and continuous downpour of rnin h which caused the 
river rnnuiug along the gully to overflow; and the notion 
of the water producing a landslip. Hie greater part uf the 
village, which thou stood much higher up the golly, was 
washed away. It was afterwards rebuilt on its present site, 
which is called the Shiu Yashiki, or New ^ettteKieuij to 
distinguish it from the Furuyushiki, or Old Settlement* 
the traces of which are still to be seen, 

Tlio neit event in the history of the village was a 
battle, fought on the 23rd August, 1BG8 (the Jirgi year of 
Meiji)* Nasu forme the boundary between Shimolsuke 
and Aidzu* and the roadg into Aidsu lead right across the 
mountain. 1 say the reads, for there are two ways. 
You may come up Across the plain of Nasu no bars, and 
cross the Nfthagawa ftt the village of blomnro, just where 
the Nakagawn issues into the open plain from the narrow 
dutite between M&muroyama and N&su S&u; and from 
thenco, over some very rough country, to Sftudogoya and 
so into Aidsu. Or you may choose the shorter and more 
direct road through the village of Yu mo to* over the summit 
of the mountain ftud down to Eandogoya- This is the 
common routs now, but the road has only recently been 
made. In those days there was nothing but a narrow 
path. 

The main body of the Aidzu troops, remaining loyal 
to the Tokugawa cause* made a stand ou the heights 
between Momiiro and fiaudogoya; the Royalist forces cams 
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by both routes, one portion marching -directly ngainst the 
Aid Jut men, whilst the other b harried on over the mountain 
to intercept tbeir retreat. The people of Xusti no Ynmoty r 
who were of the Tokugawa party, hud sent their valuables 
for safety across the mountains into Aidzu; and they 
themselves fled to the woo da on the approach of the 
Royalist forces. When the fighting was over and the people 
returned to their village they found they had’met with a 
doable misfortune. One detachment of the Royalist troops 
had seized and plundered their property, before it got into 
Aida a : the other had burned their deserted homes. 

On the 23th October, 17th of Mciji, th-o whole villa go¬ 
wns homed to the ground, a calamity from which it did 
not wholly recover for three years, Since that time it has 
had uninterrupted prosperity. 

The three calamities just mentioned Lave been fatal to 
the preservation of documents ; and valuable account bookg, 
registers, aud other doc aments of historical interest are 
tijud to have been lost, 

Still there are a few legends connecting the place with 
some of the grant heroes of antiquity, Kob& Duishi, or 
Jvukm, is said to have visited the place tuid to have traced 
the roads around the mountain, though there are traditions 
that a iiersoojtge of the name of Bn no Gycija. has a prior 
claim to the honour of tracing the roads. The memory 
of Nicbhen is connected with a small Buddhist temple just 
below the village, apparently the only Buddhist place of 
worship on the mountain: while the Goah4 no Yu or 
palace-spring, which, together with the Sink a no Yu above- 
mo ll tioned, supplies the baths of Yu mote, connects the 
mountain with the hero Yoritomg, who was fond of hunting 
in this vicinity, and had his hunting lodge here. In a later 
age, Mito Kflmou, the celebrated Lord of Mi to, the man to 
whom we are indebted for the Mito park and the famous 
gardens of tlm Mite Yashiki in Tokyo, mentioned in 
Mr, Clement's paper before this Satiety, is said to havo 
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frequently visited the spring in company with his Chinese 
protetii Shin-gctsn ; anti among the treasures of the Koma- 
Isuyjt is preserved n copy of a poem by Shingetsn written 
while on a visit there. 

Perched itp high on the mountain side, surrounded 
by woods aud rocks nod far ■stretching mourlend, the com¬ 
munity which clustered around the springs of Mount Nasn, 
was possessed! of no- property upon which ft tax could be 
levied, except its hot water. I have been able to find 
no traces of nuy system of direct taxation prior to the 
establishment of the Feudal Regime of the Tokcgawas. 
If there were any taxes levied on the villagers, they mast 
have been very slight, for during the Xokdg&wa regime 
the whole village (according to information supplied by the 
Koroutsiiyaj only paid one fat (51G par annum to the 

feudal lord. Even thta small eum seems to have been 
collected with so ms difficulty, for there was a discount 
of £■! nttiii (say cents) made for punctual payment* 
There were no payments of taxes in kind, for there wna 
Apparently nothing with which lo pay such taxes. But in 
lieu of taxes the lord claimed jls hie own all the money 
paid by the visitors for the use of the hot baths, and 
officials were regularly sent to inspect the hotel accounts, 
and to collect the bath dues. The lord, however, whs 
responsible for a good many expenses connected with the 
village. He bad to construct and keep in order the public 
baths, which then, ae now, ran down the middle of the 
village street; he was responsible for the maintenance aod 
repair of the Temple of Ousonjinja, which stands just above 
the village; and in times of special difficulty he was 
expected to come to the assistance of the villagers. Thus, 
for inslance* after the “ wash-out +b of 185B, when tho 
villagers were forced to remove to the Shiny ash iki where 
they now live, the lord lent 28 ryv (a considerable sum 
for those times) free of interest to each family, the Jo?n 
being repaid by instalment!; over a period of three years* 
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The hath dues ranged from S to 5 mo per head per diem, 
and the number of visitors was prob&bly much smaller than 
it is to-day when travelling facilities arc ec good. Tire 
lord, therefore, cannot have found hie over-lordsliip 
a very profitable business as far as N&sa wa,s con* 
corned. 

At the present day, the villagers pay SO yen per 
at)mim for the use of the hot-springs; and land-tax and 
ether duties amount to about ISO yen per Annum. lu 
addition to these burdens they are responsible for all repairs 
and maintenance expenses conn-acted with the hot-springs 
the Ousenjitija Temple and the roads. 

The living ol the villagers has always beau of the 
simplest bind. As, however, they produced nothing, they 
were obliged, then, as now, to bring everything in the way 
of food, £e., cm horseback from the plains below; and so 
the cost of living was probably a little dearer Lore than in 
other parts of the same province. Still, transport wag 
cheap, as compared with present prices. About the middle 
of Ihe fifteenth century (1 do not know the exact year) 
the landlord of the Komatsuya was building a Aurrt, the 
clay for which had te he brought ou horseback from Shirn- 
kawa, a distance of nearly G ri. The charge for this 
(according to accocint-books still existent) was 1G mo per 
hotae-Ioad, a ridiculously low price according to our 
modern ideas; aud yet, when wo compare it with the 25 
cents annual Earn paid by the whole village, it was no such 
inconsiderable sum after all. From whftt I have eaid. it 
will readily b& seen that the difficulties of hotel-keeping 
in such a place must have been considerable, where a 
sudden influx of twenty gueeta might almost have produced 
a famine. Nasu hotels do not, however, eaem to have 
uudortakeu to cftler for their guests. The visitors, who, 
theueveii more than now, came from neighbouring districts, 
brought with them their own riice, shtiyu, mi uo t &&,, and 
bought llieir vegetables and eggs from the villagers ; white 
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llio hotel mnde n email charge for rooms and futom, for 
cooking u tonsils and lamps. During the Tok&gawa period 
the charges were as'foUows :— 


fcaeut VtR m&n 

For Bath ... 0 8 OS 

(This as wo have seen went to the feudal lord). 

Room.8 0 5 0 

Fuel and Charcoal. 1 G 0 0 

Futon 5 0 0 0 

Oil ... 0 8 0 0 


TOW_... 10 9 18 9 

Reckoning 10 uw to 1 wifl*r, and the won ut 1 nit 

we get a daily charge of from 1 ten to 1 «h mid a half, 
and therefore for a sum varying from 820 to 420 unm 
a month; that is to say, a little mara than one bu and a 
half, a visitor could have met all his hotel charges. The 
cost of feud woo lei, of course, have to be added to this. 

This custom still lingers on at Naso, though with 
son la modification. Most of l Si a visitors bring with them 
all their provisions except rite, which they got from the 
hotel, and vegetables, ate., which they buy from itinerant 
visitors who come up from the plain. Bui these arc of 
course only the visitors from the neighbourhood. Those 
who come from a distance buy everything from the hotel 
at the usual charges. 

As a rule, chargee now are just ten times vrhat they 
were under the feudal regime. For instance, visitors who 
bring with them (heir own food are charged 5 »i?i a day 
for the bath, where in former times they paid S or 5 m6 \ 
and the average price of a room is now 4 ten per dtena, as 
Against an average of 4 mum in the old days. It la purh&ps 
needless to say that these prices do not apply ty foreigners. 

The village has certain peculiar customs and traditions 
of il3 own. 
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No loom is allowed to exist in the village. When 
therefore a Nasu woman wants to do some weaving, gha 
Las to make arrangements to do it elsewhere. She will 
pack a kCri with a few necessaries, such ns clothes and pro* 
visions, nud go r'ff to the house of seme kinsfolk in the 
pining where she will stay for some time, end then return 
home with the cloth which she has woven, 

Ynrioafl reasons have been suggested for this austom. 
One is that the inhabitants of the village, living as they 
did on the aide of a volcanic mountain, felt that at any 
mouseup they might have to run for their lives, and that it 
wae not therefore wise to keep at Yu mo to such cumbrous 
pieces of furniture as looms, which won id infallibly be lost 
in case of an eruption or u wa^i-onE,” 

Agaiust this theory we must, however, set (be fact 
that Xn.su 8an did not become active until c : 0 years ago, 
after Sung quiescence, and ike inhabitants of the mountain 
side have always enjoyed a singularly large amount of 
immunity from accident. 

Another theory is that the whole village was supposed 
to be sacred, and that the noise of the loom was thought 
to disturb the sacred quietness of the precincts of 
Ousouj nja^ 

It would be interesting to know if this custom exists 
io othrr places. The number of villages built around soma 
snared shrine, and therefore in the shadow, if not the 
odour, of sanctity, must be very numerous. Is the noise 
of the loom bani&lmd from them also P 

If this theory be the correct one 'and I think it is 
the best I have heard advanced) it points to the fact that 
the god of Ouscujiuja must in past ages have beeu 
a far more Important deity than he is supposed to 
bo now. 

This fact is borne out by another local custom which 
has, however, now died out. No confinement was allowed 
to take place in the village, a special house being provided 
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for these interesting events in a valley about two cho from 
the Old Yashikt, The house is now in rains, Arid the 
little strangers of NAsu may now see the light under the 
paternal roof* The custom probably died out at the time 
when the old village was washed out* and the poo pie 
migrated to their new abode* The village then got further 
away from the Temple, and being outside the sacred pre¬ 
cincts, lb ere was no need for this custom to be any longer 
maintained. 

But the god of the On sen is still venerated as a 
powerful deity, who makes his care fur Iris village known 
by prophetic omens and signs* Over the whole area 
covered by the mountain, it is eaid* there is but one pair 
of crows, and those crows, the ministers of Onsenjinja, 
seut forth to warn tire dwellers no Nasu of im¬ 
pending natural calamities, arc held in great venera¬ 
tion. 

One more local custom deserves to be mentioned. 
Fowls are not kept in the village, though they are brought 
every day for sale by the neighbouring farmers, and the 
people eat them freely* This custom baa n historical, not 
a religions origin* In the time of Yoritomo, the lord of 
Nasu (known as BuW gon no Kami, the indirect ancestor 
o£ the family of Viscount Oseko, who were the feudal 
daiwyv during the Tokugawa period, and bad u fief 
valued at 1,800 koku. of rice) was at war with that great 
hero, Yoritomo sent one of his captains against him, and 
SntiJ gon no Kauai was shat up in his castle, which waa 
about 7 yi distant from Naan, The ensile made a valiant 
resistance, and was at length only taken by stratagem, 
Yoritoino f s captain took a number of fowls, tied straw to 
their tails, ignited it, and sent the fowls Hying into the 
castle precincts. The castle was burnt, and the family 
of Snto gon uo Kami was entirely destroyed* After the 
establishment of the feudal rule the claim iato devolved 
upon a collateral branch of the family. 
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If this story is true it would point to u particularly 
close bond of sympathy bet wean the village of Naan and 
its ancient lord. 

Why should the people of Nusa alone shew their 
respect for the ancient family thus unhappily destroyed by 
abstaining from keeping poultry , when all the neighbouring 
country aide were free to do go ? 

We have seen, too, that Yoritomo was connected 
with Naan, and built hie hunting lodge at the village of 
Yumotn. It is just possible that the village* being bound 
by ties of special loyalty to their old lords, would be very 
restive under the rule of their conquerors, and that it 
may have become a [place of refuge for discon¬ 
tented spirits who were in opposition to Yoritomo. In 
that case Yuritomo's choice of N&su for the seat 
of his shooting-box had a measure of policy 
in it. 

Whatever may be the reason the fait remain a that 
the people of Yu mo to do not keep chickens. 

But we must remember that even in Japan it does 
not raiu for ever, and that, after we had been shut up fur 
six days in the Komatsuya, there at length came a fine 
day, when wa were able to walk out and explore the 
mountain. 

To the West of the village, among the woods at the 
foot of Lhe crater peaks, is a sue a! I spring, Takao mate, 
the water of which is very strongly impregnated with 
sulphur. One enterprising individual had com me need ex¬ 
tracting sulphur from this spring, and he told me that he 
was quite satisfied with the result of two years' work. 
Sulphur is also got in larger quantities from the vicinity 
of the crater. To ascend the mountain vve go in a north¬ 
easterly direction, over an elevated plateau covered with 
admirable pasture. Horse breeding has always been one 
of the chief occupations in this part of the country, and 
the industry has during the last few years received 
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a coodderable stimtjloa. It is ft eploia di<i place 
for horse-breeding, and, I may add, for riding 
also. 

On this plain there is a collection of liot springe, each 
with its humble hostelry, or farm house, where gnosis are 
accommodated during the summer months. Duriug July 
aud August these are crowded to excess, but even in 
September we found one of these closed for the season. 
The names of these springs are Onaaru, Benton no Ike T 
Asahi, Kiln no Yu* The springs at Omaru and Benton 
form pools big enough to swim in, but the former is too hot 
to enter. At Beaten the water is much cooler, and this 
place is therefore much freguonted by visitors to Nasu. 
Asnhi has been only recently opened. 

The road now works its way up the mountain to n 
ridge connecting the crater-peak on the left with the peat 
known as Asahisan on the right. It is a very easy ascent. 
G-oing on the other side towards Aidzir there is a spring at 
Bandogoj-a, aboot two miles from the crater; from there a 
sharp descent Of three ri will bring the traveller to the 
dirly village of Itflinuro, where I am sure lie will not want 
to stay ; and from that spot lie may either go directly 
across the plain to Kuroiso, or ho can complete the circuit 
of the mountain goiug over more grassy country till he gets 
hack ogoin lo Nasu no Yomoto. 




A LIST OF PLANTS FROM FORMOSA. 


WITH SOME PRELIMINARY REMARKS OH THE 
GEOGRAPHY, NATURE OP THE FLORA AND 
ECONOMIC BOTANY OF THE ISLAND. 


By Augustin*: H*nky, M.A., F.L.8. 


Tlic island of Formosa, covering au arts of about 
15,000 square miles,, lies between 22° mud 25° north 
latitude and between 120^ and 125® east longitude, its 
greatest length being about 235 miles and hs greatest width 
some DO miles* It is separated from the mainland of China 
by the Formosa Channel, which varies in width from SO 
^o 200 milcK* This atretch of sea is everywhere shallow, 
nowhere deeper than 100 fathoms, In great contrast with 
this is the ocean on the eastern side of Formosa, which 
at no great distance from the shore attains 1.000 fathoms 
of depth, and further out speedily sinks to enormous 
Vcl- xii v. Sup.^1 
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deptha r Formosa, is thus a continental island* and doubt' 
leas was connected with the Chinese mainland in recent 
geological times. The Horn... mainly Chinese in character* 
bears out this view \ and we meet with no exceptional 
types of vegetation. Indeed there is not a single genus 
peculiar to the island. 

Formosa is divisible into two very distinct* eastern 
and western, halves. On the cast h an entirely moun¬ 
tainous district, mode up of great mountain masses* prac¬ 
tically one raoge from north to fouth, which rises in peaks 
to from !),000 to 13,GQG feet* aud keeps a great altitude 
even on the very shore of the Pacific, where the highest 
cliffs in the world occur. The -western half is an alluvial 
plain, little elevated above sea’love], interspersed with 
shallow creaks and rivers, and ending seaward in sandbanks 
and muddy spits. Some low ranges of hills occur hero 
and there on the plain: and at Takow there is the small 
mountain mass of Ape's Hill, 1,100 feet in height. At 
Takcw there is also a Is goon, several miles in length* 
ukirted on its shores with mangrove swamps. One or two 
email lakes occur inland from Takow ou the plain. The 
large and interesting Lake Cited id! us ha a not been visited 
by any botanical collector. Tim flora of these two main 
divisions of the island is markedly different. In the moun¬ 
tains we meet with the plants already in great measure 
familiar to us in the uioantaius of Central China and Japan, 
The plants of the plain are those which occur on the plains 
ofTudia and South China, 

The climate, considering the email area concerned, 
presents great diversity. Near the South Cape, and inland 
close to the mountain* as far north as the tropic of Cancer, 
the climate is tropical* There ie no marked winter season* 
and flowers are to be seen iu profusion at the South Cape 
at Christmas, At Takow, on the west coast, well within 
tho tropics, there is a decided winter with a stop to the 
growth of vegetation* Here tbs yearly range of tem- 
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peraturo is from 43 d to 83° F*; and there is little raiufall, 
except in the sammer months, May to September, At 
T&meui, in the north of the inland, the climate is more 
extreme, the temperature ranging from SO 3 to 06% and 
much rein falls in the winter months* This diversity Of 
climate hag some effect on the distribution of plante in tbe 
island. For example, the wild roses of tho north apparent¬ 
ly do not come farther south than Taiuanfoo ; and some 
distinctly tropical plants occur only at the South Cape. 

In my remarks on the nature of the flora it must be 
taken into account that the mountainous half of the island 
if? practically unexplored, and that many more apeoieg 
remain to be discovered. In fact, I estimate that only half 
the plants of the island are now known. The present list, 
then, gives a very imperfect aspect of tho flora. It contains 
in all (exclusive of a few Alya) 1,420 plants, made up 
of 1,283 flowering plants, 1SI ferns a ad 15 fem-allles + 
From these numbers must be excluded 81 pleats which 
occur ouly in cultivation, and 20 naturalized plants. There 
remain, then, native to the island 1,328 plants, consisting 
of 1,182 flowering plants, 131 ferns and 15 feru-allies. 
The cultivated plants are distinguished as such on the 
list, and need notbe repeated here. It may be interesting, 
however, to show in ft table the naturalized plants, t.e., 
those which have been introduced directly or indirectly 
by the agency of men, bnt which now are independent of 
liim as regards their perpetuation. They arc indistinguish¬ 
able, except hy thoir history, from native wild plants, and 
are an integral part of the flora* They are shown in the 
following table j— 

Malvastrum triaUBped&tum. Pitchy rhi sms angulitus, 
PLthccolobium dulee. Psidlutn Guyavit. 

Tagetes Paiulft. Asclepias Curassavica, 

Erythrma spienta. Ipomffia QuamodiL 

Capsicum minimum, Lycopevsfcuni esculeutum. 

Vine a rosea, Scoparia fluids. 
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Hyptis capitata. 
Stachys arveBais* 

11 a plior b i ll Tirucalli* 
fticinus Communis, 


Hyptis stmvaolenB. 
Mir&bilia jalap a. 
Jatropba curcas. 
Agftve rigi da. 


Moat of these pEauts are American Eu. origin, and they 
wore probably introduced in moat instances with seeds of 
cultivated American plants, of' which so many aro now 
common in China, as Tobacco, Maize* Ground-nut, Sweet 
Potato* Papaw, Pine-apple, Sweat-Sop* The Castor-oil 
plant and Enpborbia Tiruc&lli are supposed to be of 
African origin* 

Tbe island to ay bo divided into three great floral 
regions j the shore, the plain, and the mountain. 

1. The flora includes, with one or two 

trifling exceptions, all the endemic plants. The remainder, 
the great to&jority, nre plants which Formosa has in com¬ 
mon with Central and South China, and Japan, Ape’s 
Hill is considered it be an outlying point of the mouu' 

aiu region. 

2. The ^ic/in flora Is mil oh the same ns that of the 
Indian plain; but is lens varied. It has no peculiar 
species, except a few belonging to the Philippine Islands 
flora. It includes the weeds of cultivation, 

8. The Littoral flora is a well marked hut email one; 
still it is richer than that of the whole conet of China ; 
and this would scene to show that the Formosan shore is 
the older shore, and has had more time to receive more 
inhabitants. This confirms of course the theory of mainland 
connexion in recent geological time. In the following table 
the plants marked with nn asterisk arc not recorded from 
the shore of the Chinese mainland ; those marked with a 
dagger are peculiar to mangrove swamps 1— 


Tittobal Flora of Formosa. 


Hibiscus tiliEmeus 
Hcritiera littoral!& 


*Siaticc Wrightii 
Cor bora Othdlam 
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CauavalLa obLustfoHflr ^Tournefortia argentea - 

Darns uliginoes "’Tournefortia SRTmeutoaa 

Pongiunia glabra. IpomeA bilota 

Sophora tonoeutosa Ipomea carnosa 

Caesnlpmis Bondncetta Myoperum honlioicks 

fKandelis Rheedii Clercdendron ii ter cue 

tRruguiera. cyliiidreea f Avicennia oflieiualis 

*+Khi2pphorfL mneronats Euphorbia aloto 

+i fLumnitzera raceme sit Glochidion hoaghongeuno 

*B:m : mgtonin rACecDOSB Exctecaria agaliocha, 

^Pemphis aciduta Alnus maritima 

*Tetragoni& expaasa Pandanus odoratiBsimus 

Sosuvium Porhikfie&trum Pycrens polystachyB 

Wedelia l ifl ova Spiniftix Etiunrrosue 

Scscvola KflBuigii Zoysia pungens 

Considered from another point of view the flora is made 
up of She following element#, it lining still borne in mind 
how deli dent in our knowledge of the plaids of tha moun¬ 
tainous legion : 

- A. fimUtitic Element, Plants known only on the 
Island. This includes 10S species, representing 70 
geo era \ hut not a single genus peculiar to the island. 
Except Fitul/Tvetiffis Jcr>iiosrnsis t which perhaps occurs 
only on the sea-shore, these are all mountain plants. 
This element will curtninly ha largely increased by further 
explorations. It is indicated a a the list by the asterisk 
affixed to the numbers. 

B. India ri Plain flora. Plants which occur also in 
lud is. South Oli in a, etc. This clement includes thu weeds 
of cultivation, and most of the plants found on the non 
hilly part of the iskud. 

C, 27*e fiord which is characteristic of the great region 
extending from the Himalayas ihi-oaigh Central China to 
Jo pan, a region extremely rich in species. Most 
of the mountain plants of Formosa belong to this grand 

flora. 
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D, Phidippine Islands dement* This is small in 
number of species, and ia apparently only met with in 
the south of tha island. 

E. Outfit of the Australian region* A tew plants, 
the most characteristic beidg Acacia Hidtii, ft large tree 
belonging to the Au&tL'alinu section of the genus Acacia, 
in which tbs loaves are absent, being represented by 
phy Uodes (leaf-like enlargements of the leaf-stalk). 5ckt)tf?iua 
falcatiiB, TristeUateia austraUtticaj hpeUes australis, aud 
Gtossogyne tmuifolia belong to this element. 

Some of the plants hitherto supposed to be endemic 
in Hongkong have now been found to occur iu Formosa 
also ; trad further explorations of the Chinese mainland and 
of Formosa will probably deprive Hongkong of its claim 
to local species. Considering that Hangkoug, lying due 
■west of Takowj is only separated from it by £00 miles 
of eh allow eea, there is a great difference in the flora of 
the two places, taking e^u&l areas into account. Tlie 
littoral plants especially arc different. 

Again recalling to mind our limited knowledge of the 
Form os »n flora, it would be useless to make elaborate 
statistical comparisons with the floras of adjoining regions. 
BtiJJ, taking the first SCO species on the List as a sample, 
I find that 

14 species arc naturalized, or cultivated plants : 

125 “ occur also on the Chinese mainland : 

01 " are met wjlb In the Indo-Malayan region : 

72 11 also occur in Hongkong: 

56 “ only are common to Japan and Formosa: 

20 " are peculiar to Formosa. 

This would show a slight connexion with Japan 
indeed; but 1 think numerous Japanese plants are yet to 
be found in the mountains ; aud the above proportions 
will be subject to material alterations. 

The 1,182 flowering plants belong to as many as 
U28 genera,—an abnormally high proportion of geuera, but 
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one such sb ia common in insular floras. Hare again 
farther exploration will materially alter theae figures; ths 
species will be doubled without any great addition to the 
number of genera. The genera most largely represented 
by species arc :■—■ 


Yit is. 

12 epecles 

Ficus* IS species 

Grot&laria* 

10 

H 

Cyperus, 12 “ (but 

Desm odium, 

17 

EG 

in an extended sense* iu- 

Blumea, 

10 

<4- 

cl tiding Prjerma, etc.,—‘22 

Ipomoea, 

18 

H 

species*) 

Polygonum, 

17 

£4 



The largest natural orders are :— 


Daguminosa); 

100 species ; 44 genera 

Coin posit® * 

80 

“ 38 

Euphorbiacem ; 

46 

" 20 

Urfcicacetc * r 

G4 

" ai « 

OrchidacEic; 

41 

■* 28 l< 

Cypmcem; 

eo 

“ 16 

Grumiussj; 

63 

“ 34 


The early collectors of plants in Formosa were Old ham 
and Wilfbrd, who* however* only botanized near the coast 
at one ur two points. S win hoe* who did so much for 
the fauna* also col letted some plants in early days* At 
Tameuij later* Watters and Hancock made small but inter¬ 
esting collections. Prof. Steero of Ann Arbour, Michigan, 
via tied the north cod of the island and col I anted a little. 
Mr, Ford, of Hongkong] has paid a visit to Kolnng and 
discovered some ne^v and interesting species. Thu Hey* W* 
Campbell made a collection in the centre of the island* 
which unhappily was much injured on its way to the coast. 
This collection is now embodied in the General Herbarium 
of the British M ns sum. Playfair, while acting as Consul 
at Tainan, made an admirable collection of over 400 
species, chiefly on Ape'a Hill and around Tnkow. This 
collection is at Ke^v, During 1893 and 1894 I made 
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large collections cm Apa'g Hill, around Takow, and oti tba 
plain as far ag the lakes. I also paid short visits! to 
Bank]osing and the South Cape. At Eaukinsiug, a village 
some SO miles east of Tukow, at the base of the lofty 
Kalee iMQ an tains, 1 had n native collector almost constantly 
employed ; hut ho botanized in constant fear of ihe savages, 
.and certainly never rencbcd higher than 2>000 feet ou the 
mountains. At the South Cape, Mr. SehmQrer, a light- 
keeper, collected for me: and under his guidance the 
savage chief « Captin ” made an excellent collection ; but 
stilE at no great elevation, 'Indeed, 3,000 feet may bo 
considered the highest atLEtuda at which plants have been 
collected in Formosa; and between that aud 13,000 feet 
is allies lately unexplored. Mr. Morse collected for me at 
Tamuui Rod added quite fl number of species hs the flora. 
His collection is incorporated with mine, TagbEro lias 
collected on the Pomradorcg ; and I havs quoted Ida findings 
from the Japan Botanical iHagtydiit* 

AH tilts material on which our present knowledge of 
the flora of Formosa is based, lies practically at Kew and 
in the British Museum, as there is very little in continental 
or American herbaria. Sets of my collections arc in the 
herbaria at Calcutta and Hongkong* Exclusive of the 
scattered papers of Haute, Maximovicx, and Baker, (ho 
duly scientific publication worth mentioning on the botany 
of Formosa is the hide ss Flora Sinsn sts, appearing in parts 
issued by the Linnean Society, The first ten parts, 
however, only take up early collections. The eleventh 
part begins to deal with Playfeir’s collection* Succeeding 
parts, beginning with Ficus in the Caudollaan sequence, 
will include my collection. In malting out the present 
list, I have utilized the Indue Flora Stiwniu, so far as 
published : and have incorporated my own and Playfair 1 ^ 
collections, so that the Irafc may be considered fairly 
com piste, so far as regards the material in herbaria, It 
tnrty ho considered rather complete as regards Ferns and 
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Dicotyledons; the Monocotyledons are aoniftwhnt m com¬ 
plete. Mi". Plnyfiur^fl collection was determined fit Kew. 
With regard to the deter munition of my own collection * 
the Monocotyledon^ (except grasses) were doterm triad by 
the Kew Stuff and Mr. C. B. Clarke h -who kindly identified 
the ojper&cees. Mr, Baker looked sifter the Ferns, I went 
over the Dicotyledons myself; and Mr. Hemalay atid 
Dr. Oliver did a part oF these. Their result a have appeared 
in the Atfflafc of Ijttttxny, Hook* leone* rUiltftintm, etc., 
quoted io the List- The greater part of my Lai>iata t 
AcfintJuica} and Oi'aminetE are still undetermined. 

In Mr. Perkinses Report o?t Formow (FaraiGtf Offtcis ; 
Center dal- No„ l t 1896) there is so appendix* a popular 
account of the botany of Formosa, by myself. This article 
has been reprinted in blew RnUetin, lUarek, 1896. The 
informfttioll given therein on the econotuio botany is repro¬ 
duced and extended iu the List under the plants concerned. 
It may be well here lo give soma reference, which will 
bind this scattered information together. 

The most interesting vegetable products of the island, 
exclusive of the cereals and ordinary crops, which are flu 
same as met with in South China, amo:—Camphor, Tea, 
Indigo, Texlile Fibres, Turmeric, Dye-yam, Rattans, Mats, 
Timbers. Soap-fruits, Ok-gne, Hice-paper Pith. 

Concerning Camphor aod Tea* since I did not visit 
the districts of production, I have nothing especial to say 
(See List, Nos. 87, 891) except that I have pointed onfc 
the pussibilily of ihe rise of a Camphor industry on tho 
C3i incise mainland, in case the Japanese Governmeat by 
restricted monopolies in Formosa and Japan raise the price, 
of camphor to a high figure. I have not been able to got 
at any documents Concerning the introduction of tea into 
Formosa and its subsequent history : and I hope soma 
one will he able to supply tbia gap in our information. 
Concerning Indigo* see Nob, £15, £18; Turmeric, No. 1085; 
Dye-yam, No'. 1,102; Rati a os* Nos r 1,141, 1,142, The 
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subject of Matting ia general (the Formosan, Ningpa and 
Canton kinds) is dealt with in No. 1,177, 

The chief textile plants are China-grass, Jute and 
Pine-apple: see Nos, 118, 1.010, 1,190. A little Cotton 
is also cultivated; bat it ia of no commercial importance. 
Tha Cotton Tree, or ia common enough, but 

scarcely utilized (Nos. 103, 104], The savages make 
peculiar cloths and game-bags out of certain fibres (see 
Noa. 105, 976, 1,010); and this gnbjaet ia interesting in 
connexion with a question raised by SchlegeJ as to what 
is the tree referred to in ancient histories of Formosa, 
the bark of which waa woven into cloth. See No, 976, 

For possible paper-making materials, coin men enough, 
hut unutilized, see Nos. 910 and 975, under Ihtofrawita 
and ifrouMoneitiS. 

Yatunble timber-trees occur on the island; and I have 
Lrjed to identify their nature names. The most important 
are the Laurel,woods (L«??[rt, Shttii-fdiii, Nos. 694, 895}* 
Camphor-wood, Bischofia, Lageratrffimia, Quercias several 
species), Casts tiopsis, Podocarpus, Diospyros, Elfton.-urpus, 
Acacia btichii, Liquidate bar, Ehretin, Celtic. A local sou res 
of wood for tsa-chests is indicated in No, 852. 

Medicines* excluding Turmeric and Camphor, are a. 
trifliog heading iu Customs Returns of Formosa. A ferw 
occur, as IrVei-hng-li&ien (No, 2), Capoor-ditch ery (No. 
1,084), Nao-yaug-bna (No. 710), Chin-eh&ng (No, 27), 
Po-cbi-li (No, 12^)* Ko-kcn (No. 26B), Lsn-te'ao 
[No. 491), etc. 

The Soap-trets, which are coming into commercial 
importance as sources of saponin* apparently now used in 
Europe as the basis of new methods of cleansing and 
washing, are indicated in Nos, 169* 300. The so-called 
1lice-paper Pith , an interesting Industry in which is carried 
on in Szechuan and Formosa, is referred to in No. 436- 
A possible field for a now iudustry is suggasted by 
the occurrence in Formosa of the plant from which is 
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produced in Hainan the costly At Camphor; and same 
points in connection with this are treated of in No. 509. 

Otter vegetable products of some economic in threat 
are A local gnroo-wood (No. 0(35); vegetable tallow 
(No* 0f>4); Castor Oil (No. £MJ 0 ) ; and t?&- 0 ag* which is 
a fig yielding large quantities of jelly (Ko. DSC). 

Concerning the Opium Poppy and false Star-Aniseed* 
there are a few remarks in Nos. 3ft :md 10. 

The moat beautiful plants arc the various tree-orchids, 
of which perhaps Aphrodite ie the most 

striking. True Lifiitm Lvngijiorum is met with wild at 
both ends of the island. CUrodendron pmn'ciilfltMMt is re- 
mnrkablo for its fiery red flowers. There is a pretty 
twining Jasmine, worthy of introduction into European 
gardens. JTelmannia Oldhami is an elegant plant. The 
Gardenia. i.s common wild. speeiottit la ft lovoly 

plaut, mot with generally in the shade of bamboo groves. 
Palma are not numerous ih species: but ouo of them, a 
Gmail one, Annga f«iy£m* is very beautiful, and should 
be introduced into European censert atones. I need say 
nothing oo the beauty of the Faroe* which is wtO-biown 
to everyone in the East. There arc nanny graceful, many 
useful Bamboos,—some of the latter very large in diameter 
indeed and used for making the local tek-paU or catamarans; 
but our botanical knowledge of Formosan bamboos ie 
scanty indeed. 

Of peculiar plants, a new species of AmorphnphaUfts, 
found qn Ape's Hill, is perhaps the most curious. From 
a tuba arc eos a leafless spadix, expanded, above into a 
hollow organ* covered with bristles, dull red or purple in 
colour, a gruesome sight, at which I have seen dogs take 
fright, lu the following year, it sands up its leaves* 
JZpipwmwn inirabile t the Tonga plant, is ft gig ao tic climber* 
remarkable for its loop-holed and indebted large loaves. 
It is perhaps not so largo a climber as Entada tcandetis, 
■which occurs in the mountains, and bears enormous pods 
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with great feeds. These seeds mi ty be picked up on the 
sea shore near Tekow, just, as (bey are occasionally found 
ou the west of Irslftud, drifted from the West Indies, Qti 
the ticket of a specimen sent by a collector from Formosa 
appears, on the authority of a missionary, the statement 
that “ this is an enormous climbur, 'which el i mbs op On a 
side of the mountain and down the other,' 3 —perhaps a 
statement not strictly accumta. 

The Stinqhig-Tne, a species of Laportta, is very 
unexpected in its effects on anyone ignoraot of its quality., 
Euphorbia Tintcalli is n common and queer-look Eng shrub* 
The fruits of Haninytonia specioxa, often met with like 
the tree itself, on the South Const, are remarkable for 
their sise, shape, and protective coating. 

The curious chaage, as the day Advances, in One two 
■common species of Hibiscwtj is described in Hoa, 98, 102' 
Myopuriim i kwiiottfr? is very interesting from a botauica 
point of view. 

I may now add a few words of comment oil some 
publications, which deal incidentally with the botany of 
Formosa, Hancock, l» Custom Trad# R$p$H on T&tfiiui 
for 1881 1 gives some account of the Horn of the north end 
of the island and of the agriculture. He refers to ths 
taro (see List, Ho. 1450) as caltidiuiH t a genus which is 
ouknewn in China and Japan either wild or cultivated. 
It is necessary hero to advert to this err or T which appears 
in many Chinese dictionaries, where cota&uw is given 
when either the Taro, or the arrow-bead, ie meant, 

Hogie, in Gomultir litpatt on J?orrnata far 1893, has 
treated of the economic botany ; hut there are some errors 
in bis nomenclature. He refers the indigo of Formosa to 
Ptdygvnwn orimtalt and ekinetue, which euro two common 
wild plants, never used to produce indigo. He doubtless was 
thinking of Po%<mum fittrtorimn, which yields a pceuliar 
kind of indigo T and is cultivated for that end in Manchuria 
and Japan. Ho one has yet obtained an actual specimen 
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of the bans tin said to be used for making savage cloth 
and Rosie's determination its only ft guess. His idsuiEficft- 
lion. of Tameui raitaue (sec No* 1,142) Is wrong j and 
there ia only one species of fJfamris iu Formosa, the 
common one. 

Muck ay, iu “ Front Far Formosa," devotes ft chapter 
to the “ Trees, Plants and Flowers/ 1, —which contains a 
good deal of infurmutton ; hut is very inaccurate as regards 
scientific nomenclature. It may ha worth while to point 
Borne of these Out. Slum-lain (p. .15) is Sftid to be Thuja 
fonnosana, a tree unknown to bolauietg. The wood in 
question is a kind of laurel: and this identification of the 
iran-»Ni (or tow-a) with cedar is a common error In hooks 
dealing with China. Azebifera, p. 56, should be stbifsra 
The mulberry in Formosa is itforuj alba. Morns is 

the European species. The scientific names for Gawyan, 
.ftattajz. S'fap-trcc, Cap Mute Pepper, h'iu-hong, Arbutus, 
given by Mack&y are wrong. On p, 61 lie asserts tintl there 
is only one indigenous fig, whereas i'Veuj is the genus 
which has the greatest number of species iu Formosa. On 
p, 64 lie identifies the source of the I'm kit matting; but 
sec List No. 1,177, 0» p, 65, read Aipinut rcizifaus a» the 

equivalauf of tfUtlu ; and fur ^rims read abrus. P. 66* 
Cttofrntrcn is a gross misprint for Setor/wm* His Latin 
names for the Sugar-cane, the Formosan leek and onion, 
and Kao-pak-tim are erroneous (sea Nos. 1,245, 1,387). 
The Formosan tborti-apple is Dolma alba, not the species 
mentioned on p. 73. His Ojm L oIra[£ws brt/oiuzfo(itt$ nud 
Ismra apperis are misleading namea. Witli< regard to 
indigo (p. Gb), see List, No. 21 o. 

In the List, reference* are occasionally mad* to the 
Gazetteer, by which ia meitnt the Chinese Official Guide 
to the Island, tha Tai-uxta-fu-ckih, 4£ &. 

The plftnts known only from the island are dis¬ 
tinguished by an asterisk affixed 1o the number of the 
plant. 
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No oua can be more sensible of the defects of the 
following List than myself; bat I h&ve tukon a great deat 
of pains to make it a correct amount. of our present 
knowledge of the botany of the island ; and as the first 
pttcnapt to outline the flora of Formosa, I believe it will 
'be found useful.* 


L—tFuwxbxho Plants. 

X. Clematis am folia, D. C. Bankinsing, Hapry 597. 

2. Clefualte chinetisis, Ftete. Tnkow; Playfair, Henry, 
Swinhoe. B&ukineing; Henry 109, 465, 

l< Wgi-ling-Iuiitif the root used as a 

drug." Cn stains Returns show an export of 
a drug of this name from Chekiang, Kwangei, 
Anhwei and Fukieu. See my Notes im Econo¬ 
mic liotany of China, p. 51; where the state¬ 
ment occurs that this drug is not Clematis* 
The drug specimens require ra-examination to 
decide the point. 

8. Clematis ffratti, WalL N* EL side; Wilford, 

Oldham. South Cape; Henry 904, 997* 

4,* ClottmUs Formosana, Kimtee, Hook. 1c. Plant, 
1,945. Ape's Hill; Play lair, Henry. 

n. Clematis Meyenia-na, Walp. Tamsui; Oldham, 

6, ttcmfltis parvilaba, Card, et Champ. South Cape, 

Bankinaing ; Henry 840, 1,820, 

7, CfeiCTfliis recta, L. par. SootL Capo; Henry, 1,289, 

8, HaHuftcufrr* sceleratus, L. Takow ; Henry* 

9, ffriFtttJHJidtia TAutii, Tamsui; Oldham. 

10* Ifficitun aniictftiin, L. South Capa ; Henry 1,318, 


" In the Tokyo Botanical Magazine a. gerlee of articles by 
■Gwat&ri is appearing under the title Jl Botanical Excursion to 
Formosa; and doubtless gome species not mentioned in the List 
will be fopnd in these articles. 
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This shrub occurs in Japan and m different parts 
of China* and its fruit is very poisonous* 
oases of death from the use of it being frequent 
in Japan. Fatal cases have also been recorded 
in Europe, at Altona, and in Bombay. True 
etar-aniseed is produced by lUicium t'eriiiTij 
Hk . /. met with only in Kwanggi and Tonking. 

In Japan the false star-aniseed, tho product of 
J, onwrtvffii L, is known as tMkimi ; and its 
poisonous nature is very well known. It is 
astonishing, in view of tbe deadly nature of 
the article, to find that it is largely imported into 
China, the import into Shanghai for !8#5 being 
4,100 piculs, valued at £4,600 taels. Of true 
star'am seed the import was £,9£0 picula 
valued at 41,900 taels, I bava not been able 
it> ascertain what becomes of this enormous 
importation of an article, which if need as 
food, must have serious eon sequences. It ig 

said that the Chinese know its poisonous 
nature, and only use it as a drug, or in minute 
quantity as a spice. 

Tbe shikimi fruit has a disagreeable odor, and 
differs in appearance in certain points from the 
true star-aniseed but the best teat apparently 
is that recommended by Langfurth, A doubtful 
specimen should be crushed in an hen mortar ■ 
tbe shikmi fruit will give out a stroug odour* 
resembling a mixture of sassafras and capjepnt 
oil* and presenting no similarity to that of the 
true star-anise. 

After the fatal accidents at Altona stops were 
taken in Germany to prevent the importation 
of the Japanese product. There is a good 
deft! of literature on the subject; and I may 
refer those interested to Eykman's article in 
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Mittheilungm der Dmt. G-t&elL O&t. Attms, 
23 Heft, I881 t p. 120; and to the London 
Pfe#JTtffantfra*i Journal XI, 430, 453, 439* 
XVI, 632; XIX, 1,060* 

11. MagnoHi tp- South Cape; Henry 2,060. 

12. Magnolia pumiifl, Andr, Tnmsui, Oldham, 

IS. MiihttiaeompmiiA, Maxim, South Cape ; Banking* 
h]g, Tfltusqi; Henry, 946, 1,467, 1,5-43- 

14. * jHwWtfl $p. nova ajf. /iftfota*. South Cnpe; 

Henry. 1.984. 

15, Jtficfwtia fu&iata, BI Bn tiki using; Henry 16S, 

cultivated and known as l-IaT^Ittiao, 

IS. Trvckodmdrvn araftoidee 8. h Z, Tamem; Morsa 
(Henry No, 1,898) ; South Capo j Henry 1,981. 
17. Stadium Japonica, L. South Cape; B an kin sing ; 
Henry 1,384, l.SfiB, 1,881. 

IS. A rtnbutf , rj& othratissimiti R, Br. TudsdI; Oldham. 

19, Amnvt tgaamosn, L. Tabow; PI ay fair, Henry. 

This American tree, the Hcerf-gpp, Is cultivated, 

having been introduced, according to the 
Gazetcer, by the Dutch. The common colic* 
qninl mtuic is Shih-diui.'-kito, The 

Gazeteer gives as additional names— fon-li-chih, 
fo-t’aU'fow j &, h .n&fan-li, 

20, * JHfiodoJUfw Otdhami, 1IsmxUp. Oldham, 

21, * Cocra/sis B&uh. Prom Norik to South ; 

Wildford, Bvrinhoe, Clarice, Playfair, Henry 
1,925. 

22, Covcalns Itxur^bUia, D.C, BauLineiiig, Henry 

56, 171. 

2S. Q>c&ulua ‘i'hitpbergii, I). C, Tamed; Morse, Takow; 
Playfair, Henry, 

24, PfTioaxtpylw in&cuu/s, 3?t?ra. Baukiusing; Henry 
481, &59, 

25* Stephanie kertoandifolia, fflalp. South Cape; 
Bunk) using, Apc^s Hill: Henry &S 9 . 
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"26. Stfp/umio- 5; Mocv*. Tamsui; Oldham* 

:£,7, Lijnacia sp< Bauki using; Henry 162. Thia plant 
has a tuboroDE root, and thia is used as a 
medicinal simple, named Ohin-flh&ng, -■£ ^ + 
Ibis name appears an the Customs List- of 
Ncdicine&i as an export From Shanghai* 

23. MmiaptrmtceHr undetermined. 

A timing plant on Ape’s Hilt; Henry 1,166, 1,864, 

29. Akebia&p. Ape h s HiJE, Bankinfling ; Henry 319, 1,329, 

SO."* 1 Potbphyllvm pkianthum t Hanoi . Tamsui; Watters, 

El, Buryak f$rox, Salkh Oldham. 

S2. iVckitfiimw T VUld. Takow plain, cul¬ 

tivated ; Henry, 

88, Fapaixtr somnifartm, L. Cultivated, 

In 1887, when tLe Cue tom a Yellow Book, Nativt 
opium [Special Series, !?) was pub naked, noth¬ 
ing was known about the cultivation of the 
■Opium Poppy in Formosa; but iu the QuttoTm 
Troth Bcpon for J890 t Mr. Br&sier note*) 
that attempts ware being rmiio to grow it in 
the Lokaug district. Edr. Spinney, in bis 
Report for 1894, estimates that GO or 70 
piculs of opium of inferior quality were pro¬ 
duced that year in the Kagee district. 

■84, Corydalis paUidu t Pm, Various collectors. 

86* Cory dolts rvtcemesa, Bars. T&msui; Morao (Henry, 
No* 1,781), 

36. iVflJturiium^fobnsH?™, South Cap n ; Henry £66* 

E7. Nasturtium montanum t Wall , Tamstii; Oldham, 

Takow plain; Henry 1,792. 

EfS, Cordomfrif pnm/tora h L, Oldham. 

39. Brasaica carnpestria t L. Cultivated, 

40. Brosska juncea, Hk. f. et T. Rankin sing, Henry 

1,720, Common wild. 

41. Capsdla ko'm-pastoi^ Motnch. South Capo; 

Henry 1,992. 

■ Vol. xnv. Bup .—2 
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42. Jjffltte biera jnnnaiiftdUi D.C , Pescadores; Tashiro, 
40. Gynaftcirfipm pentaphyltai D*C. BftELkioeing ; Henry, 
■ 44. PoUtniaia vitcasa, D.C* South Cape; Henry 602. 
Pescadores, Tasbiro. 

45. Giedfiie piingens, Pescadores Tashiro, 

46. Cnppa>i$ membranacea, Gard e£ Cftamp, varittates. 

South Cape, BnnkiQ&iug; Henry 405„ 410* 544. 

• 47** Caypaf £s i?? etui)ranacea r Gard et Champ, Var, 

angtistioiimaj Hemsley f Ann* af Bet, IX* 145. 
. Bankmsmg; Henry 471, 1,005. 

48.* sp, (allied to C, membranac$ti and C, 

JuiiiifiTieveh)* Takow* Bankinsbg; Playfair 
220, Henry 570, 

40.* Capparis fomoMma t HtinsUff $ Ann, of Bat. IX. 
v 145. Ape’s H[il, Bail kin sing; Henry I GO, 

501, 2,0G9. 

50, Cratacva rtUgtota, F orsf. Ape's HU1; Henry 704, 

* 51* Viola difusti) Ging* Swlnhoe, 

52. Viola japonic*, Lmgd, Yarioqe collectors. 

53. Viola tifjufl undo;, A. Gray, Tamsui; Oldham, 

54. j Scolopia ermata, Cios■ Oldham, Tatow ; Playfair* 

Henry ; Ban kins ing. Son Eli Caps ; Hemy 298, 
97G, 2,059. 

55 . Idwa polytarpa, Maxim, BimkiiiEiug ; Henry 429 , 

5G, PUtospoiUm 7'obira, Ait- Turns ni; Oldham, Morse* 

57, ^ JP&tosjMHlffl sp* wi. Takow p Banian sing ; South, 

Cape; Henry 49, 25ft, 922, 977, 1,059, 1*070, 
1,808 ; Takow, Playfair 52. 

A large shrub or small tree, known as c hi-yu, St ^ t 
or fotti-jotif zt . Some natives speak of it 
as the chHM-hstantj) -t J£ =& ; but it is scarcely 
the tree described under this name in the 
Gaseteer, 

58, Polygala japdnica, Honitt. Yaiiotrs collectors, 

59, Polygata glomerata, Lour, Bankiu&ing; Henry 

1*028. 
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GO- iSil&it IfortunH, Vi&. Taman i i Oldham, Hancock, 
Morse {Henry No. 1,383}, Beach on N, W. 
coast ; TEVilfortL 

61. 5&£fai£n uliginosa, Murray. Oldham, 

62. Piym aiia cordata, TF^t^^cf. Tamsui.; Oldham. 

63. Portulaca oUraeta, L. Takow; Henry 1,790* 

Pescadores ; Tashsro* 

64. Bergia tjlandutom. Turn*. Takow* Sooth Cape, 

ia Hce-iielda; Henry 246* 278, 1,722, 

1,187* 

65. Hypericum chittsnee, L . Tamaui; Oldham. 

66. * Hyptricum fotmuiatcum, Maxim. Tnm&ni; Oldham. 
87.* Hypericum gminiflorum, Tlemsley, Ann. of BoL 

IX, 144. A ye 3 a Hill; Henry 1,155. 

88 k Hypericum japomeu. m, Thunb, Tamaui; Oldham, 
Takow, Bnukinsing; Henry 1,667, 1,668, 

1*707. 

66. Hypericum Sampwni, Hance< Tanisui ; Oldham. 

70. * Ilifp/ricttm trintmtttn, Hemsliy, Ann. of Bot. IX, 

J 44. Smith Cape; Hetiry 606, 1,824, 

71. Qctrciniti multiflom, Champ- Eankinaitag, South 

Capo; Henry 411, 512, 1,338, 1*604, 2,052, 

72. Calophgllum IncphgUum, L . TamsuE; Morse 

(Henry No, 1,694). South Cape ; Heary 90S. 

76. Ttmstruemiajaponic#, T/mntt, South Cape; Henry 

1,366. 

74, ^teiindoiJr^ %p. Bankintsing ; Henry 614, 1,533. 

77, Adinandia MUUttii, B. et Hr f, unr, (t). Tatnsni; 

Oldham 37, South Cape; Henry 981, 1,085* 
2,078. 

76. City era oeknacea, D V. Belong; Wilford, Ford* 

Tameui; Oldham, Moras (Henry No. 1*488). 

77. Eurya japaiiita. Thunk. Kelung ; Oldham* Ford* 

Tamsui; Morse, BankiasUig, South Capo; 
Heory SO, 21, 122, 100, 375, 635, 1,004* 
1,405, 1,987* 
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Tbifl species is very variable ’ still these numbers 
i»ay include more than one species, 
m Actinidia callosa, Ldl Kfilimg; Ford. Tamani; 
Morse (Henry No. 1,838). Baukinmng ; Henry 
1,850. 

Ths last specimen is referred to this species with 
much hesitation, 

7$. Actinidia champwni, Benth. Banksnsing; Henry 
825, 

SO.* Saurfttya Qldhami, Bttttsty. Tamsai; Oldham. 

Ban kin sing, South Capo; Henry 507» 1,244. 

81. Stttfhyurus kinialaiacvs, Bk. f. it T. var . (?) Ban- 

kin sing ; Henry 35, 

82. Schma NoronJwt, ikwro. South Capo; Henry 

336 f 859. 

Gor.donia tfwo»i«ia s Sprang. South Cope ; Henry 

215 . 685 - 

84. ItafluUta W, Baukinsiug; Henry 90. 

85. +■ Camellia gracilis, Henuhtyj iua. o/ Bet. iX 

Baukinsiug; Henry 1,612. 

86. Camellia sp, Bankinsiug; Henry 123, 503 t 882, 

87. Camellia then. Link. Cultivated in the North of 

the Island. 

88. Malva&trum tricvapidatitm, A , Gray. ■ An American 

plant naturalized and oommen at Takow ; Play* 
f&ir, Henry. 

89* Sida acuta, Burtit* Tamsui; Oldham, Takow, 

South Cape; Heory 228. 

00. Sida cordifoHtt, L* Tamsui; Oldham. Takow ; 
Playfair, Henry. 

91. Sidtt Atwt#u, WilltL Swinhoe. Takow ; Playfair, 
Henry. Sonth C^pe ; 278. 

22. Stda rJumbtfolia, L, Takow ; Henry 1,BSS5. 
Pescadores; Tashiro. 

08- Aty&ilon a^iaticuin, jBq». Takow. Sooth Capo; 
Henry 292, 404. 
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94, Ahatilon tnd&tfto, Dan, Pescadores; Taabiro. 

Takow, Bank]aging, L&mb&y Isle; Henry 
1,132. 

96- OVfiijfl, iofra(d, L* Takow; Playfair, Henry. 

96* Urma sinuntn, L. Takow, Banking mg; Henry 69. 
Tamaui ; Morse. 

97* Hifn$€tt$ nhrimiwckusy L, Oldham. Takow Plain, 

Hankinsing, South Cape; Henry 808 f 1,205. 
SB. Hibiscus mutabilis, L. Common ami certainly wild 
about Takow; Henry, A shrub with flowers 
changing from white to red as the day ad¬ 
vances. Known a a F'u-yiwg, . 

99, Hibiscus ivsa-sinensis, L. Oldham. Takow spits; 

Henry ; apparently ouEy in cultivation, known 
a sfo-sang, . The Gazetteer says " it is a 

kind of Mu khin, ^ &.; red, yellow, and white 
kinds occur. There are a ingle and double 
flowered varieties, the former being, Chao-tien- 
hung, Jfit R** 

100. Hibiscus suratt&uis, £, Bnnkiusiug ; Henry 163, 

1,SB4. 

101. Hibiscus tyriacus, L. Ape^s Hill, a small shrub 

with white flowers, rattier rare ; Henry 1,092. 
This is a well marked wild form. Known 
in Chinese books and on the mainland as 
Mu-chin, 

102. Hibitfw ttiiaceits, L * Tameui; Oldham,. Pesca¬ 

dores ; Tashiro. Takow, South Cape; Ptay- 
fair, Heuty. A common small tree with 
sulphur-yellow flowers, changing as tha day 
goes on to a dark red. 

10B. fJosayptawi 7icrtiiif£HJu, L. The cotton plant, culti¬ 
vated a little iu gardens near Takow: Henry 
1,899. 

104. Bombay ntfifairtufluffr, D*C> Takow ; Playfair, Henry 
The tree-cotton or moo-main, described iu tha 
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^ Gazetteer 00 $£ & or W- ,—local pronuncia¬ 

tion in Formosa, jtfjw/u. The tree is known 
olj the mainland as Tfiti-vnitt, and the 

flowers are used in Chinese medicine, ' The 
cap soles furnish a cotton used for stuffing 
pillows, etc. 

105► Stsi'eiflifl. plflfafu/tifidp Ltim. /. Tamsul; Oldham, 
Morse (Henry No. 1 } $87). South Cape; Henry 

m 

Said to be common on the mountains, and known 
in Formosa its ch'ing t*un$ t . The 

Savages make a kind of cloth from the inner 
bark of the young trees ; hut I was unable 
t<] obtain n sample. Mr. Montgomery iu the 
Cwto™ Decennial Rtpoi'tt, p. 447, gives an 
account of the different kinds of savage cloth. 
See later. iu this paper, under Boehmsria 
and Mow* (976, 1,010). 

This tree is known iu books and on the mainland 
as im-i'any^ , 1 b Hupeh the fibre is 

made into shoes and. rope. See Votes on Soo- 
mmic Botany of Ohina t p* 61. The seeds are 
used ia Chinese medicine■ — Wh tVny-fc&ii, 

106, Htritiora lit*oralis. A&, Oldham. South Cape ; 

Henry 60S. 

107. Beevma thyreoidea, Lindt. aar. South Gape ; Henry 

1,970, 

106. iReinkiuia Botpita, L> Takow; Plapfair, Henry 
Bank Lasing, South Cape ; Usury 12, 1,230. 

109. ETeftcteres aitipMttifQlia, L, Various collectors, 

Takowplaio, Eanksnsiogi Henry 6, 538* 1|76S. 

110. If (lochia o crthori/olia, Linn. f. Various collectors. 

Tukow plain, Bankmsiug ; Henry 578, 2,037. 

111. Wulthoria ind-tca, L. Tnkow; Playfair, Baukin- 

sing; Henry S95. 
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; 112, Ortwin pwpiflora, Bwuje, varJ Baukineing; South 
Cape ; Henry 40G, 82G, 1,206, 1,854, 

, TlO. Qrt&itt pi&GatvTitm, Ranee. Oldham. Takow ; 
Playfair, Henry 705, 1,086. 

- 114, (jre^FMt tibiaefolia, F&W* Ranki using; Hcury 49G, 
557 , 

I 115* Triumfetta piloaa, Both. Tam rani; Morse (Henry 

No. 1,472) Ban kE using ; Henry 1,605* 

116. Triumfetta rhomboidea, Jacq. Yarioug collectors. 

Takow, Banktnsiug, South Cape; Henry 491 1 
1,201. 

117- Corchorva acutanpultis, Lam. Tgmsui; florae 
(Henry No, 1,416)* Takow; Playfair* Henry, 
Pescadores ; Teshiro, 

118, Gar chorus capsularis „ L. Takow plain, cultivated ; 

Henry, The jute-plant. The fibre in Formosa 
is known as Tna-p‘* (Jflli jSL), which is usually 
Irtmslii'ed in Customs Hut urns as Nemp-ikin, 
an iU-aouinting and inaccurate name, for which 
Juu ought to be substituted, This fibre is 
made into ropes and course sacking, the 
“ hemp-bugs ,p of Customs Returns. 

The -Jute-plant is known at Wenchow as lu-ma, 
££ SS , and at Niugpo as Auajiy-mct, . 

The word JJa in Chiu esc has a very extended 
signification, being given (1) to vegetable fibres 
of all kinds (Ramie, Jute, Flax, Hemp, Pine* 
apple fibre, etc.); (£) to oil-producing plants 
like Sesame and liicinu#; (S) to mediciual herbs 
with a certain kind of foliage* See jYc!*J an 
y Boonomic Botany of China, p, 64 ; Cuafowis, 

Special Senes, No, 10, 1,891: Actc Bulletin, 
; 1,891, 

119. Corchomi olitorivAj L. Tameui; Morse (Henry 

No, 1,461). Takow; Bankinsing; Henry 
499. 
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A common weed, easily distinguished from the last 
by its long instead of globular fruit, Some* 
times termed Shan-lna ( ik ) in Formosa, 
My native collector of Banx in sin g said that' tha 
yoong leaves were sometimes used as a vege- 
table ; and that it was named Toit-liii $£ ■ 

12Uh Echinocarput dn8tjcarpu* f Eenth. Baukinsing; 
Henry 1,064, 

121, Elaeo&iTpvs decipuns, HvmsUy. Oldham S4f?) 

Baukiusing; Henry 60S, 820, 1,463+ 

122, ElMtacarpus laiumatfoliza, Boxb. Rolling; Ford,. 

Bankinaing, South Gape ; Henry 1,003, 1,990. 

. 123, Elaevcarpw $p. South Gape ; Henry 940. 

The name sfcih- nan, which appears on tha 

list of woods, sent from Tamsni, in tbo Paris 
Exhibition Catatogoe, seems to be applied to 
this genus in Formosa. The identifications- 
given above, Ho?. 121, 122, 123, are put for¬ 
ward with Some donbt. 

124, Hiptagt MadabloiOj Oaert. Tamsui; Oldtiam. 

Takow; Playfair, Hsnry, Bankiasing, South 
Cape; Henry 216, 630. 

126. Tmtdlateia amtralasica, A. Rich. South Gape; 
Henry 321, 598, 

126. Tiilmlus terrt&tm, L . Takes? ; Play fair, Henry. 

Pescadores; Taebiro. This plant occurs on 
the sandy banks near the sea, aud is the 
Po-chi-ii, E H H f of the Gazetteer. 

127. terniattatn, L. Bankiosiog ; Henry. 

. Pescadores; Tashiro. 

128, Bv/jihytum D. O'. Bankinsing; Henry, 

1,649. 

129, Averrhoa Caramb&la t L , Takow, cnltivnted 

Playfair. 

160. Evodia meUaefolia, Benth. South Cape, Ban kin sing 
Henry 831* 932, 974, 1,296, 1,0 62. 
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131, Euodia triphylla, D.O* T&msui; Oldham, 

1B2. Evodia HtKE&KryMnjjo. Benth* South Cape, Ban- 
kinsing; Henry 121, 1,262, £,005, 

IBS. Zanthoxyhtm aiianthoidts, 3, et Z. Tamsui; Old¬ 
ham, Ba Likina Log, South. Cape ; Henry 1,353, 
1,630, 

134, Zatithoxylum cus^srfaiwm., Champ. Tamsni j Qld- 
hum, Swiuhoe, South Capo; Henry 334, 
1,969, 

IBS, Zaiithoxylittifi n&idum, D. C* Tumsui; Oldham^ 
Morse. Takow, South Cape, Baokinstng; 
Henry 205, 462, 1,655, 1,733, 2,050, 

180, Zanihoxylum em&rgin£lium t Miq. Kelung; Ford. 
See Ann. of Bot t IX. 149, 

137- Toddatia acitU&ta, Pen. Sooth Cape; Henry 378, 
188, Acrmychia iaurifilia, Biuma. Kelung ; Ford. 

139, Glycosinia pentttphyUa, Correa. Banking in g, South 

Capa ; Heury 833, 1,228, 1,294, 1.467, 1,587, 

1,614. 

140, Murraya erotica, L* Oldham, Maries* Takow, 

South Cape; Baoklnsing; Henry 978. 

Known m skill-ling t ^7 fr ; and used by the savages 
for hi liking tobacco-pipes ► 

141 . tamo. Wampiy Oliver. Bankinsing; Henry 42, 

493, 

Known as Ktto-teil-hu<mg t The Foochow 

and Canton name is Httang-p'it Sr & * 

142. Ctanam* exccwiia, Burnt ? South Capa; B&okin- 

sing ; Henry 401, 599, 

149. Atalantw bttxifolia, Oliver. "West coast; Wilfbrd* 
Takow : Flay fair, Henry. Banking Eng ; Henry 
1,623, 

A small shrub, used as a drug, and known as 
Uao-k £ o-tz% ® fil, Mentioned in the G&« 
zoteer as a oure for carbuncle, 

144, Atafantia sp. t Baekinaing ; Henry 843, 
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145+ Ok-rm aurmt&ttm, L. Cultivated, 

+ 146. Oi(rr*ff ctaumana, Lour. Takow, cultivated; Henry 

sia. 

Doubtless other Species of citrus ore also cultivated. 
See Mockny “ From Far Formosa**' pp+ 62,, 
63 : but 1 have not sect: specimens. 

- 147, Rrvcta wmatrana, Itcur^. Tabow ; Playfair, Henry. 
146+ Melia azedamdt, L. Oldham, South Cape : Henry 
690. 1,231. 

t Known in Formosa in the K‘u-Unq } the characters 
for which are given in the Paris EphiMlwu 
Catalogue as The proper name, used 

, on the mainland, is iL'n-ffm, ^ 

143, Agltfia odcraia^ Lour. Takow, Baa kinsing : Henry* 
described in the Gazetteer as simian, Ts9 * 
used colloquially * also th^M-lan, 5fc S3 . 

The flowers are used on the main Laud for scenting 
ten. From a likeness iu the Chinese name, 
CAtoiUjjtftrw fruratpfctuu, Sw., the Chu-l&n, 
hns bean often erroneously mentioned 
as being used for the same purpose, an error 
aet right long ago by Fortune. Fortune gives 
the following list of flowers used in the scent* 
ing of tea 2 —Hose; Pbat; Ortmgt; 

Ait; Jdmttftidn jjanicitiaiuin, Roxb ; 
oiglaia odpraia, Itoxb: Otfivtntkx* fragrans t 
IjOitr: Gardenia fitsiidu, L. In Custom Re¬ 
turns, " FlowsT'Seed*," lan-hua-mi, M ?£ i 
arc the dried flowers of aglaia odorata, jRt>3$. 

. 1G0+ Aglaia Rnxlmrghiama, Miq.P South Cape j Henry 260, 

151, Aglaia sp. South Cape; Henry 602 t 678, 1,293. 

152. Arnoora Roh\t\ika, IF+ et A . South Cape; Henry 

1,266, 

- 168+ Ilex a&prtlfa, Champ. Tatnsui; Oldhasn. Kelung; 

Ford, South Cape, Bankineing; Henry 221* 
. 254, 444, 672, 1,834, 
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, Hex Formosanot Maxim. Oldham. Bautin ging ; 

Heury 445, 680, 1,582. 

Hen ftp. South Gape; Henry 938, 1,261, 1,091. 
ISO. Bex sp. South Capo ; Henry 1,260. 

167. lifts sp. South Capo; Henry 1,511. 

15S, Ilex rotunda, 2'Aunt. SouLh Cape; Henry 929. 

,159. *J£uQMjmtie cartttusz&s, RtjnsUy. Keiiing ; Ford. 

190. Riianymtfn chineneie, LrindLf South Cape, Bankin- 
siug; Henry 898, 2,051, 

- 161. Cclastrwi artieulatus, Thnnb, wr, Ape's Hill; 
Henry 1,898. 

162. Oei^rzis tlii'ertifolius, Hunt ley. T&kow ; Flayfair t 
: Henry, Bank in sing, South Capo ; Henry 239, 

808, 847, 1,081. 

168. Tnptfrpffiiijn 1 Vilfordi, Hook. J. Tamsui ■ Oldham, 

Banka of river Sauar ; Wtlfurd. 

164, * Vmtdlago elegant, hewtey, -Inn. of Dot, IX. 161* 

Ape’s HiH. Baukineing ; Henry 489, 

165. Ventilago lewoarpa, Benth, B&ukmaing; Henry 

441. 

168. Palinriw ramogissimut, Pair. North-Enet; Wilford. 

TiLmaui • Oldham, Mores (Henry No. 
1,382), 

167. Zutjphns Jujuba, L. Tekow; Flay fair* Henry* 
Known as, 7Wo, JjJ . Thia species haara scarce¬ 
ly edible fruit. 

16B. Berchcmin lineata, D. C. Tam an i ; Oldham. 

169. Bemhemia ra&nnota, S. cl Z, Tamaui; Oldham. 

170. * Bhamnus sp , nova, near 7?. javaniM, Miq. Takow ; 

Bankinsing; Henry 290, 1,172, 

171. Sagentia hamo$a, Lirony. Oldham. 

172. Sdgeretia theezans, Brong. Swinhoe. South Capo; 

Henry 227. 

.178. Colubrina atiotica, Brvng* South Cape l Henry 
2,016, 

174. Fifis jfaxuosa, Thanh. Bankinsing ; Houry 400. 
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170,* Fifij /ormotana, Hejmleyj Ann. 0 / Bot. IX ISll 
Tukow, Ban kinsing; Henry 744, 

176. Vitit heterophylla, Tkunb. Takow ; Playfair. Bank* 
inning, South Gap:.; Henry 283, 454, 661. 

177* Vitis inconstait#, Miq. i'rtr. ? Ape's Hill* Henry 
1*666. 

176* Ffttt jtipmtica, 27iTin&. Tamsui; Qldlbq.ua v Baa' 
kinsing; Henry 463. 

Known as Wa-chao-lung, 3L Mi . 

176. Vitis labru&ca, L . Tamsut \ Oldham. T&kow; 

Piny fair, Henry. 

ISO. Vitis lanata, Roxb. Kelung ; Ford 

161. ’Fitia rAjnsns, W. et A. Tamsni ■ Old. Takow ; 
Playfair, Henry. 

182. * Fitts umAfHata, KemsUy, TfttnsuE; Oldham, 

108, Kitts sp. Tamsui ; Oldham 78. 
l 1S4. Vitis ep. Baukinsing ; Henry 104. 174. 

186. Firis sp. Bankinsing; Henry 826. 

16G. Lft?a sauzftzzcttta, Willd. Takow, B. ink ins mg, South 
Cape; Hemy 70* 632. 

187. Cardwsp rrjrt tim Haiicacabutn, L. Various colic etor'fl. 

Takow ; Henry, Playfair. Known aollognially 
and inert Honed in the Gazetteer as 

186. Kbelreuteria Mjnnnata, FTtinchet. Banktssingj 
Henry 1,594, This beautiful tree occurs also 
in Yunnan (Tapintzo* Mengtse) and in Hnpeh 
(mountains near Ickang), 

4 186. Bapmdus Myb.irossi t (Jaerti z. Ape’s Hill, South 
Cape, Baukinsing; Henry 552, It fruits in 
the shrubby stats, but is common in tbs [in¬ 
terior as a large tree. Known colloquially* and 
mention*! iu the Gazetteer as 
It 0 1 on the mainland and in Chinese hooks* 

known as Mit-fouan-zte, ^ ^ . 
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The fruits contain Saponin En quantity; and ftt pre- 
sent there ie a demaud iti England for this 
substance supplied by India* There Lb possi¬ 
bly an opening for a considerable export from 
China and Japau of the fruits of this Sftpfndiie 
and of the various species of Gltdiuchui and. 
G-ifmnticladti&f which are all popularly grouped 
as ** Soap-Trees."' 

130* Ifephelium Litchi, Comb, Cultivated. 

191. tfepfa&tn Longaiutt Camb. Cultivated and also 

truly wild ; Oldham, Henry* 

192. Acer oblongum, WaU, South Cape ; Henry 1,257* 

193. Dadnoata viacosa, L. Takuw; Playfair, Henry. 

194.. Turpmia erguta, Sttjnf Oldham. Boutin sing; 

Henry 128, 434, 5G4, 

This may be a new species, or perhaps a simple- 
leaved state of Tv pomifer a. D.C. 

135. Sabia Stain fioet, Hmahy, S win hoe. 

196. Maiozma rigiila t S. ct Z. Oldham, Kelung; 

Ford. 

197. MaKbrora sqminulato, Haticif South Cape ; Henry 

1,989. 

197-A* Ultliosma rhoifolia, Mdxiwu Tamsui; Oldham. 

198 . lihus gemi-atata, Murr. var. Tamsui \ Oldham. 

Bank insing, Tskow ; Henry S4B, Known as 
Ym-fu-a } h This tree is the source of Chi¬ 
nese galls (zc^-p F £t^£ffu}; but in Formosa there 
is no trade in this important article. 

199. #7*2*3 auccedanea. L. Bankinsing; Henry 62, 48 B. 

My nai-ive collector gave Gfci £££ ). the varnish 
tree, as the name of 62 ; and 488, which Is 
an imperfect specimen, bearing galls., and 
doubtfully this species, he named noan- a-stm. 
The Paris Exhibition Catalogue gives hra-&{iv, 
as the name of a wood used for fur¬ 
niture, rollers of sugar-mills, etc. 
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200. -fr/nw TQvfcodmdron, L, South Cape; Henry 614* 

2,005. 

201. Mangiftra An dtoa, L. Takow* Bankiuaing ; Henry 

817. 

The MJingo tree occurs both wild and cultivated 
in Formosa, the fruit of the wild kind being 
small and inedible. The mango is? known in 
Formosa ns SJataitt, |&; the Gazetteer sayfl 
this character is not found in the diction Aries* 
and suggests that it may be a corruption of 
Using, The Gazetteer also says that the 
fruit was introduced by tbe Dutch* and gives 
additional names, ^F- r aud #3t. 

■ 202, EueAaturatft arboresctna, Blame ? Takow ; Playfair, 
Henry. South Capa, Bankiusing ; Henry 315* 
620. 

A commun tree, resembling the noanga in foliage* 
whence the vulgar name, #Aa*’4&uai» I Jh J£, 

203. Brotalaria aikido Heyn, Ape r s Hill, Bfiukinsing ; 

Piny fair* Henry 446, 711, 1*651. 

204. CrQUilarii t c (dydn^ Schranck. T&msiii; Oldham. 

Takotv, South Cape; Henry 877, 1,230. 

205. Cnriu&iria Ro$b t South Cape; Henry 

i,2S7* 

206. Crotalaria Unifolia, Littir, /♦ Takow; Playfair* 

Heruy, 

207. Q'atalarui sessiUjiora f L. Tatnsui; Oldham. 

203. Crotalaria striata t D. O. Banki using ; Henry 397* 
1,633. 

209, Grotaktria, wrraeoaa, L. Taumui; Oldham. Tukow ; 
Swinhae, Playfair. Henry. 

SU0.* Ootfl&rtu ffNitftff* Hmxletj, Ann* of Bo t, DC,* 152, 
South Cape; Henry 252, 

211. Crotalaria sy, Banki using* South Cape; Henry 

1,238, 1,524. 

212, Cratalaria sp. Bankinsing; Henry 1,520. 
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SIS. Credisttgo denticulata, TFt7&f. Various collectors, 

£14. Lota# c&miculanis, L. Swinhoe. 

215. Indigofera ^1?^, L. Banki using, Takow p-litiu, 
Henry 170, 1,793. Cultivated and kciown as 
Ta-ch'iTlfj, -fc %f , 

The G-nsetteer snj r s c/i’tflj-Jwjj, is tiacd for 

dyeing ; and that Formosan Indigo seeds, ft -p, 
art the bent kind, Both, this spottes asad the 

* following one are cultivated in Formosa fo r 

their indigo, and Indigo Seeds are nn import' 
ant article of export. Mr, Hosie in bis Report 
on Formosa, 1899, says two kinds; of indigo 
plant occur, Polygonum orientals and cJtfnmw. 
Neither of these two plant* produce indigo; 
they arc very common wild plants, never 
cultivated, The “ dye r a knot-need*', Foly- 
gonwn Hntstorium h cultivated for Eta pecu- 
liar indigo in Manchuria and Japan ; but there 
is no evidence of its occurrence in Formosa. 
Mr, Mnckay, (From Far Formosa, p. 05), 
speaks of two kinds of indigo ns occurring in 
the North of the island, one being a plant 
with loaves like a potato. This is certainly 
not an Indigofera, an bo erroneously allkma; 
but in the absence of apeeimejnH I cannot 
oven guess at what it is. 

21 Ch Indigofera tmclma, L. Tamaui; Oldham, Morse. 

. Takow, Batikiusing; Henry 1.609. Known 
as H$iiao-&h‘Eug, rh Iff . See remarks on the 
preceding species. 

217. Indigofera ftintita, L. Oldham. Takow ; Flay fair, 

Henry. 

£10. Indigofera tin\folia, tiet*. Takow; Playfair, Henry. 

219, Indigofera de-tot a Ldl. ? Bankiusing; Henry G3G, 
1,6!>2, 1,717- 

£20, Indigo feta sp. South Cftpe ; Henry 251, 1,234. 
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£31. Ttphrotfa ]?vrpwr&t Pert. S win hoe, Wilford. Takow; 

Playfair, Hcory. There are two varieties of 
this common plant, one with purple, the other 
with white flowers. They difter considerably 
in habit. 

£22. MiUdiia ntteulata, Bmlh . Wilford, Oldham. 

Ape's Hill, Bankinsing, South Cape ;. Henry 
68, 574, 894, 1,308. 

22S, Sesbatiia asgyptuxxt, Fert< Tameui; Oldham. 

Tafeow; Playfair, Henry 1,802. 

Occurs in a half-wild state and is commonly culti¬ 
vated ; when about a foot high, the ground is 
ploughed and the plants turned into the soil 
as manure ; also allowed to grow its fuEl height 
end used then for fuel. Known as Shutt- 

ehfi hp-tw, Ji if*, which appears in the Paris 

Exhibition Catalogue as “ grass-seed " (3) 
Leguminous plants possess the peculiarity of adding 
materially to the nitrogenous constituents of 
the soil; and the u$s of this plant as a man ate 
is interesting in the light of recent scientific 
investigations. 

£24, .4sfrayuf[j£ ri/iicir,?, L* Oldham, Swinhoe. 

225. AtsoKynoweiM! indtea, L, Oldham. Takow; Henry, 
Pescadores; Taehiro. 

£26. Bnithia vruUim, Art, Oldham. Bankinsing ; 
Henry 1,52L 

227; Arachis ftypcyreu, L. Takow, cnltJvatad ; Henry. 

Known as Him-jAjjiy, £, Lo-lata-shentft 
±, The Gazetteer also gives the names 
T^hiou, £$£, aud €h l ang sh^ng kno } H 
and quotes a popular saying concerning For¬ 
mosans, il when they are not eatiug- arena 
nut, they are chewing ground-nuts/’ 1 
Used as food ; oil from the seeds used for light¬ 
ing ; the refuse from the oil-press, ground-nub 
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cake, is much used ns & mem are for sugar- 
fields. 

S2Sh DesTnodium cepl\ctloies t Wall. Takow \ Playfair, 

Henry* South Capo, IS auk in slug ; Hey nr 
847, 954, 1,219. 

22a. gangeticmtt D . C. Takow, BankimLng^; 

Henry 85S. 

230. Dt$moditon gardt/tri, Benth. Tatnsui; Oldham i 

South Capo, Bank in Bin g; Henry 987, 1,664* 

231. UeswwtWifJM grtsciUsmum, Hemtkij, Ann. vf Bot. 

IX. 162. Ape f s Hill; Henry 1,160, 

262. Itawcittttu $yran* t D.O. Banktnsing; Henry 
852* 

233 Btsmodium gyr tides, D. C. South Capa ; Henry 
1,232. 

234* Desmodium heterophyUum, D. C. Tamsui; Oldham* 
Takow ; Henry 1894. 

236, Utmodhtin labuntifolium, D. C. Tarasni; Oldham, 
BitukinaEng ; Henry 1,037. 

236, Daxnodium tetifolium, D. C. Bankinglng; Heury 

1,519* 

237, Iasi forum, D. 0. Tarosui; Oldham. 
Takow, Bunkinaing; PE&y fair, Henry 991, 
1.176, 

230. Desmidinm poll/oarpnm t ,0, C. Tam an i ^ Oldham. 

Takow, Bauki using ; Henry 853. 

289. Disntodmm pukhellum^ Benth. Tamsui; Oldham* 
Takow ; Play fair, Henry. Ban kins lug. So nth 
Capo; Henry 3* 1,000, 1,239. 

240* Dtpnoflium rentfvTme t D . C , South Capo; Henry 

1,248. 

241, Damodiunt tfinuaiimi, Bl. Bankiusing; Henry 

515, 

242. LJstfftifliftiirtt tritfoniw, D. C * Takow* Bank in sing l 

Playfair, Henry 881* 

Vol. i iiy. Sup. —3 
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243. Ztoquutom tnqmMm, j P. C. Rankinfiing, South 

Capo ; Henry S8G, 373, 

244. De&riodium tp* B&ukin&iag; Beery 1,354. 

24 5 . Pytu/ospot'a fadyscmi'-ltSi il. Bf* Tamsui ; Oldbam. 

Bankiosing, Sooth Cape; Henry 1,361, 1,531. 

246. Urmia cHnita, Dmu Baukmsing; Henry 035. 

247. Vraria hawvsb, &alL Baokinsing; Henry 1,504-. 

243. Efrffria lagapoidet, D. 0. Takow; Playfair, Henry. 

Bimkinsing; Heury 887. 

249. Uintia piota, Zlsee, Takow; Playfair, Henry. 

250. Lourea obe&rdctfa, Dtsv. Oldham* Takow; Play- 

fair, Henry 2,002. 

251. Ahjrit&rpu* buplettrifolhu, I-K C. Takow; Playfair, 

Henry. 

252. Ahjska?pu& vaginalis, D ► (7. Takow; Playfair, 

Henry 706* 1*157, 1,158. 

253. Lespedeta eKStttnth, f?. Don. Tamsui; Oldham. 

254. Ltsptdtza yuncwi, Cert. Tamsni; Oldham, Morse 

(Henry ]fo. 1,470). Bnnkiosmg ; Henry. 

255. Lespedeta ttriata, H , a A. Oldham, 

256. Yicut sativa, L, B&ukmsing plain; Henry 186, 

1,832. 

257. Pawn sfltfptim, L, Takow, cultivated; Henry. 

The Gazetteer nails the Gardoa Pea H&-lan-tou, 

# fft 3fc; nud auys the pods and peas are more 
tender than the ordinary Chinese variety* 
TkaiMnif* $1 Jr . 

258. Abnvi preeatofiitt, L. Takow ; Playfair, Henry. 
Common wild and known as Chi-mu chu, ip ^ 

259. Clitona tfmatta, L. Takow; Playfair, Henry, 

260. Glycim hispida * Maxkn* Tfckow* Sooth Capa; 

Henry 264. Cultivated ; several varieties. 

1. Glycine TaLocma, Benth, Takow; Henry 1,180. 
262, Qiymu tommtota, Benth. Tamsni; Oldham. 
Takow epit; Playfair* Henry. 
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2ti3 + Erytlaina indica, Lam. lakuw j Pluyfuir, Henry* 
A thorny tree with brilliant red flowers, which 
appear before the leaves come forih. Known 
ns Tz l s t'wjiy, 10 ; and described under that 

1 muse in the Gazetteer, 

Sfi4. Apias Fvnunei, Maxim. Tacngui ; Oldham. 

2G5. JUitCHtta s/j, Eaukiafling ; Henry 4fi0, Sly native 
collector says “ A large cl i naber , Ii£ucl:-t i £ng f 
ih ill ; root Lined as u drag, 1 ' 
linitictia tenut/lora, Wil&l, var* f Takaw ; Playfair 
241, Hoary 1,070, My 89 Q from Bauklnsiug 
i« also referred with doubt to this species, 

267. Gaktctia $p. Burkin sing ; Henry l,62o. 

260, Piieraria Tktmbet'gittna, Benth. Oldham. Bankin- 
sing. South Cupe; Henry 51Q, 950, 

Doesn’t seem to be utilized in Formosa. This if* 
the K*> (iS} f put to many u&ee on the main¬ 
land* The root is a drug, named K$-kin t 
AW&j, it IS* The lowers* Rohm, 
*SJ£. are also used it) medicine. The root is 
also mu tie into au arrow-root like preparation* 
mimed Ka-jin^ U . A cloth J r £u-pu } ^ # 
is made out of the fibre of the stems, in 
Japan T Corea, Kiangsi, etc. Mr. Geo. Jamie¬ 
son, when Con no! at Kiukiaug* sent tbe follow¬ 
ing account to Kew :— 

" The etc ms arc out into lengths sod steeped in water 
with lime and wood-ashes for some days. The 
stems are then taken out and boiled. The 
hark is then snapped off and beaten with a 
mallet to cause the fibre to separate, then 
washed and heaten and washed again. Thpn 
carded, spun and woven into a fabric by the 
baud-loom. 40 lbs. of etem yield 1 lb* of 
fibre. The yellow colour is giveu to the cloth 
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by anakiog it in rice-water. The manufacture 
is not very extensive. It is used for summer 
dresses: but docs not compare with the grass- 
cloth made from Bhea fibre in fineness of 
texturs. although it is said to be more durable, 1 ' 
Mr, Jhbugsod further makes reference to the 
starch made from the loot of the plant. 

A good deal of so-cal led Ko-pu is aoldj according 
to Mr. Consul Bullock (in a communication to 
Kew), in Shanghai, which comes from Formosa 
and Cantou; and as he says, this is very 
unlikely to ho Puemria cloth* The gau^e- 
ganttent, yellowish in colour, worn by man¬ 
darins in the summer is said to be made of 
Ko-pu; but perhaps the term is used hare 
gcuerioally to indicate any kind of graasclotb* 

3qc A f oiwr on Economic Bvtany of Okin& t pp* 58, 88* 

269. Pww th phaseolaidfa, Bmth. Biraki using ; Henry 
1,508. 

£70. Canaua&r e»siform* t Z), 0* Oldham, l^ankinsing, 
cultivated, Henry 1,670. The Tao-Urti. 

■271- C'BiHtvaJfS obtuaifolia t D . C. Oldham, Takow; 

Playfair, Heuiy. A common sea-coast climber, 
with large red flowers* 

272. Quifliotia tp. Banking tog; Henry 1,719* 

273. Photeobu mnnpo, L. Oldham. Banki using, South 

Capo, cultivated; Henry 361, 892* 

'274, Phnstoktx trffobrat, Ait. t Takuw, a common wild 
plant • Playfair 23d, Henry 1,120. 

'275* Phatedua tp. South Cape ; Henry 1,278. 

"276. Vigna ZiAtaa, A. Grey. Takow, aca-ahore; Play¬ 
fair, Henry. 

277, F itftiu geiwrtsts, Hit jffk* Cultivated, 

278, Vigna pil&ta, Baker. Takow ; Playfair, Henry* 
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279* Vigna Takow, hanks of creeks Bnukin&ing; 

Henry 642, 1,101, 1,733. 

200. Paohyihizw angttlabit, Iiiah. 'NutumlEzett at Tskow ; 

Henry 1,093, Known in fCwanRtung as Fan- 
ko, & 4$ f and in Yunnan. jis Ti-krtti, ; 
cultivated for its edible turnip-shaped root. 
Tina plant h not used as a drag, n.<r is fibre 
extracted from it. Soo Note* an Fc<*i%witia 
Itetany itf China , pp. 60, 68. 

291. Dalicliog Lahleh, L. Oidh&tn. Takovv i Henry. 

The Gazetteer eay& ** Pim-foM, StS , Oolloqi- 
a(Ey 1^] 3£ t (pro i ton need tna-tow in Amoy dialect) 
Another name is 0-nm-t-ou t , hf 

202. Dbliahns trUo&atw, I VtdL t Ape's Hill, a prett; 

wild climber; Henry 1,082. 2,012. 

2S8. Cajarui* in-lit r«j, Sprttip. Maries, TVkow ; Henry. 

Occurs cultivator^ and is known tia sAk^m, 

S - 

284. Aiyfosta acumt/aeoitlfs, I tenth. Tnkow, Banki lining y 
Playfair, Huitry 1.530. 

£06. UAyUcjWnt mmrmfl, />, C- Takow, Snutla Capa; 

Piny fair. Hunry 1,271. 

286. Hhynt-hnsia roltibilis, Ltwr, Xameui; Oldham, 
Morse. Ape's Hill, Takow plain, Baukin.- 
sinij, Sooth Capo: Hunry 450, 066, 1,923. 
207. Uhjfic-hosia scrr'cca, Span. South (Jitpo ; Henry 
1,270. 

203. FUsiingia &mgexta t TaniJtii; OUUinm, Morse 

BamkiMfiiug ; Henry 13, 167. 

2&9. FSemimffia stiwrilifera, R+ Ur. Takow; Playfair 
Henry, 

200.* Dtrris k&Lfhiu, Btnih- North-west; Wilford 
Bauki lining. South Cup a : Henry 468,. 535, 
1,906. 
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£91. Dprri* uliginnsa, Btnth. Tnkow, Bank losing ; Play- 
fnir, Henry 303, 1,049. 

29 2. Pangaea glabra, Vent-. Baukinsiug, Takow Spit; 
Henry 398. 

293, Euchresta Hnrejitldii, Binn. North-East; Wilford, 
Booth Cape; Henry 1,228, 

29 i* Sophora lomejuosa, Zt, Sooth Cape ; Henry $92. 
d* Sop’wra tp, Brnkmaiog; BC&ory 1,825. 

29$. BomtuceUa> Fleming. Maries, Takow ; 

Pluy/flii', Henry. 

297. Cdt-aolpiiUa nuga, Ait. Tiunsui; Oldham, Takow ; 

Playfair, Henry. South Cape; Henry 
500, 

293. CWeafpbtta pitfeherrima, $\c. Takow, BnnfrioEing 
cultivated, Henry 330. Described in the 
Gazetteer as Jan-hu-Vieh, ^ 'A* ; arid colic- 

qifrlly known as “ butt&rfly 

flower," The character for wei is uncertain* 
299, PtAneiana ifa/fia, Bojer. Anpixig, cultivated ; Henry 
1,898, 

600. GUdit&hja *p. South Cape; Henry 1,345, 2,066. 

301, CWiA mim?saidAt t L* South Cape, Bank ins ing ; 

Henry 1,376, 1,543, 

302. C^ria vttuUntalis, L. Takow, South Cape ; Henry 

301. Pescadores ; Tashiro. Known ae Y&ug- 
chio-ton, ft S!. 

305. Cassia Tom, B, Oldham. Takow ; Playfair, Henry. 
Sooth Cape ; Henry 360. 

304, BauhiniA Chtwtpioni, Btnlh, Ape's Hill, Bruikiu- 

sing; Henry 1,528, 

305. lirrfcada jcajjdtfntf, Betith. Bank i using ; Playfair, 

South Cape; Henry 951* Tho enormous pods 
of this remarkable etimber are known to tha 
savHges as ku-ia~U. Bretachu elder found the 
seeds for sale (brought from Tibet?) in a 
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drug'shop in Poking under the name, Tjui-yaa^ 

tte, ^ Sf ^ ♦ 

3O0 t Mimosa pudvta, L + South Cape, oaltivatedf?); 

Henry 222. Per Imps the Htiu-^aOi M 1£ , 
of the Gazetteer. 

SO?, Leucaena glcsaca, Benth. Takow, cultivated ; Henry 
709, 

BOS, Acacia Fanusiana, Willd. Oldhr'm. Takow; P)ay_ 
fair, Henry. Known c w l. v ^amEly and fa the 
Gazetteer as ZVf-cVfo, 3® £]. The Gazetteer 
gives additional names,—, <fj & ?£ , 
and & ft ti ♦ 

809, Acacia IticJtH, A, Qrwj> Soulh-wost; Swinhee* 

Tarosui; Oldham. Selling ■ Ford. Takow ; 
Playfair, Henry. Smith Capo; Henry 774. 

A large irec eomnimi throughout the ImIilucI, both 
in the plain, and in mountains. The wood is 
eircullisur, imd ia used for jLinlt-frmnea, rudder a, 
sI ll.l tI .h of sugar-mill*, ole. The name of the 
tree is written *k jji& or 41 & , attempted ren- 
dorEnge of the Formosan Hflund, aoirff-sL 1 
li liven 1 1 i dei] si Bed it wish nuy of iho trees 
mentioned in the GiiKetaar, 

This tree, an outlier of the Australian region, lb 
recorded from Formosa am! the Fiji islands. 
I believe it also occurs on tlio mainland near 
Amoy; hut whether truly wild, m r plats bd by 
returned * migrants from Furtuowr, I emmet 
Bay, 

810, Acacia sp- Bank in ting, a climb or in the moun¬ 

tains; Henry 1,571. 

311. Atfrizzia rttncp, Bentitf S nth Capo; Henry 992, 

312. A l'bizzia sjj. Ban It i using ; Henry 1,574, 1,013. 

Known as ytn-chfai, #£Sfc, a tree with hard 
wood. 
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013. PithecofoHnm &ulce, Benth. Tainan ; Henry 1,804. 
A Qiwue given for it was s< 

Cultivated only (?), perhaps now 
naturalised. 

Bid. PiikedilaMwn luciditm, Benth. Oldham. Bankin- 
sing; Henry 483, 1,657. 

815. Hurrahs persica, Bet- Z. Bankiusing ; Henry, 113, 
408, 

BIG, iViinus pogono&tyfa, Maxim- Tamsui ; Oldham. 
B17-* Primus xeivwrpa, Htm&ki/, Ann. of bot, IX, 153* 
Bankinaing mountains; Henry 47, 1,656, 
1,659, 

SIS.* £p£r*a sp. Itulem Fforte Sinensis, I. 226. Tam- 

&ni; Oldham 104., 

SIR, Ihibu,$ frrmotenWt 0 , Kuntze, Koluug ; Oldham. 

820. Rubus p ary if alius, L, Yarioua collectors. Banking 

sing; Henry 452. 

821. Ihthus Tusaofoliva, $ntith. Bankinsing; Henry 65. 
322. Ifod/us Sidnhoei, ffonce. Tamsui; Oldham, Kolung ;. 

Ford. 

B28. Ru>m* Togattu&t Cham, et SckL Without locality; 
Wilfbrd. Tumsui; Oldham. 

824, Ek his &p. TjL.ni sh l; Morse, Banking [ng, South 

Cape; Henry 517, 1,256. 

825, Fragaritt indiea t Andr. Tamsui; Oldham* 

826, FotentiUn discolor, Bunge. Tamani; Oldham. 

327, Agriwoniti Enpotoria. L. Various collectors. 

328, Rosa Watt. North-East; Wilford, Tam. 

soi; Oldham. 

829, Rosa i'HdiSfl, L. 'Oldham. Bankinaiug; Henry 
1,609. 

3SQ, Btiio laevifjata , Micft. Tamsui; Oldham, Swinhoe 
831* Rosa Lustra, Fr , et Hook* Tamsui; Oldham. 

882, Jfara tnultifayti, Thrnb. Temsui; Hancock, Tai¬ 
nan ; Playfair, 
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88S,* PfiOtima dejk&a t HtmtUy, Ann. of Boh. IX, 153,. 

Takow, B&ukineing, South Cape; Haory 282, 
49B, 631, 1,026, 1,833. 

A largo treo, belonging in the section Erwbotrya, 
with fra it of little m 1 no flavour, Said to ha 
the K*o (4^) trea; a vame occurring in the 
Paris Exhibition Catalogue iti the list of woods 
from Formosa. 

834. Pimtinia vaiiabiti/t, Hmnthy. Tamsui; Oldham, 
Swiuhoe. South Cape; Henry 670, 960, 
1,285. 

365- Eriobo&rya japonic- a, Lindt. Cultivated. 

336. Paphiolt’/dx tail**, LinilL rarj Soutlr Cape ; Henry 
643, 1,323. 

387, Saxifraga aarmentuaa, Linn. f. Tamsui; Wftttore, 
33S. Hydrunyta clrinm&ii, Maxim. Tama a i; Oldham, 
Morse- Ban binding, South Cape; Henry 93, 
379, 492, 590, 1,321, 1,451, 1,630, 1J16, 
2,054. 

3 39. Hydrangea rij"e?w f Liqb. Bankinsing ; Henry 5G0. 
340. Pilensti'gia vibumQuleit, Hk. f. H T , Tftfneai ; 

Oldham. 

341 , Jjtvina xcabr a, Tlutnb. Tmnaui; Oldham. Kolnng; 

Ford* Ape's Hill; Playfair, Henry, 

642- Dititzia near D. pulchr K* t Vidat. Bankinsing ; 
Honry 68, 477, 

343. lua chinennt) H, ei A. Tainsui; Oldham, Eelan; h 
Ford, 

344, * Itea potrvijiora, Remslmj. Ann. of Hoi. IX. 164. 

South Caps; Bankinsing; Henry 905, 1,263, 
1,322, 1,493. _ 

My Bankinaing 145, 548, 550 are perhaps a broad- 
leaved variety of this species. 

345. Bryophyllum calgcimtm, fialisb. Maries, Takow j, 

Playfair, Hankinsing ; Henry 359. 
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34G. + Kalttfiohos ffmorHtx, Hwtat, Sonth-west, Tnkow; 
Swinhoe, Gregory, Playfair, Houry. 

847. &d urn fopwottwiitwi, N, $* 8r, Tewosui; Oldham. 
Ob rocks a car the sea, Kelung; Ford. 

8-18. Sedum. sp r South Cape ; Henry 354. 

818. Setfirm ^p. Takdw; Henry l f 186, 

860, Droiera f?(rrrofl? 2 mi, Vahl. Tamsui; Oldham, 

361. Distylium rnCfV'osj<7?ip S. et Z. South Cape ; Henry 
880. 

352. Liquidambar foromema, Han&, Tamsui; Watters. 
Taiwan; Oldham. EonkiDsjng; Henry 425. 

This is the Ftntj (& ) tree, pronounced Fung or 
Bwig in Formosa, Id Customs Trade Report 
1880, the wood is said to be used for building 
rapid boats. For its use in making tca-cheats 
on the raaiulaodt sea Notes on Kconomia 
Buiantj of Oh-Hri, p, 56* 

853+ Kamfolin Rhtsdii, IV, et J. Tamsui; Oldham. 

354. Bmffnura cylindrica f Blmm* Takow Lagoon j 
Ffayfair, Henry, 

36,7. Ehitvpfwra muiromta, Lam, Takow lagoon ; Flay* 
fair, Henry, 

Those two [BfiDgL'ows are known at Takow a» 
FAi'diio-lx, i S£ lii; and their hark is not 
utilised. The Gazetteer gays the chHoh-t'Sng 
3&&S&, is a tree growing on the sea-shore, uaed 
as Grow nod, there being a red kind usoi for 
dyeing nets. This name colloquially seems 
rather to be given to Avicen?iia officinalis t 
another common troo on the edge of the Tnkow 
lagoon, which, though not a true mangrove,, 
is associated with mangroves in braokiah 
awamps, and is sometimes named popularly 
the j chits mangrove* 
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■SE6< indica, L. South Cape, Bunk ins Eng; 

Houty 558, 576, 

357. 4 lUif/era sp t TaliOw; Playfair, Henry 703, A 
common climber, known Fen tong, ^ M . 
Lwmnitze.ra rflocwruja, W. Takqw; ]Mayfair, Henry, 
A shrub with white flowers, occurring in 
swampy ground alongside the lagoon. 

SCS, Ttrminalifl Catapp*, L. Takow spit, South Capa ; 
Henry 317, 1,111. 

SCO. Paidi u m fitiyata, L. Naturalized everywhere in 

Sooth Formosa ; P Jay fair, Hoary. Described 
in the Gazetteer under the names jSff and 
tiro latter is in common use colloqni' 
ally, pronounced iVa-po. 

861. ffliodwityrttm (omen Jus a, Hassk, South Capo ; Henry 
982, 1,366. 

362. Ewftnia Jambos, L, Oldham, Takow, Bankiusing; 

Henry 399 known as Lxnipu, which 

ie an id to b& a corruption of az« a - 7 ?ir? 1 T$f3£. 

363. Eugfiiiiit ujaiaacffisi#, L. Takow plain, Bankinaing; 

Henry 300, 1,828. 

364. Eugeni# sp. South Cape; Henry 353, 1,012. 

■865. Eugenia sp. South Cape; Henry 220. 

B66. Eu'jttda sp. South Capo; Henry 1,711. 

.867. Barrtngtonia yticexiwsa, D . C ► South Cupe ; Henry 

1,006. 

.868. BaTfinptvnia tpecio*a, Fora. South Cape ; Henry 
327, A remarkable tree on the Bea-shone with 
large leaves and great quadrangular frnita. 
The ravages name it u ramufan." 

-369. Qsbcckia Gfaneuftvt, L. WiSford, Bimkintdag, South 
Cape ; Henry 389, l,Gfi£. Said to he CAfn- 
ahih'liu and used as a drug. 

870. fttda$t(>7na candiduiii t Don. Tamsui; Hancock, 
Perry, Oldham. South Cape, Ban ki using. 
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Kagcc ; Henry 179, 1,759. Known as Shan* 
ihih-lin, ill 75 *ES . 

871. /ifcuiuj eoakinchitimsit, Lour. Wiltord, Old bam. 

S72.,* Bredis Chlhami, Hook. /, Tamani; Oldham. 

Kelgng; Ford. Baukifl^iog, South Gaps; 
Henry 52Q t 1,222, 2,071. 

873. ,1 UdimUn sp. South Cape ; Henry 1,343. 

874. Attrcma *p. South Cape ; Henry 650, 1,288. 

876. Attunams baczifent, L. Takow, rice-fit-ids; Henry 

1,181. 

87 6. Amtnanin peploittis, Spmtg. Ban hi using ; Henry 
914. 

S77- .droM&ftut ntundifoliu, Ham* TumfUii; Oldhams 
Swiuhoe. Takow plain; Henry 1,798. 

878* Pmphii flcttittii, Forst. On rocks, sea-shore 
Takow, Souih - Cape ; Piayfhtr, Henry. 

879. Lagerstruentia subcosiaia,, Kwhile. Tams a i ; 0M> 

ham. Keluug ; Ford, Morse (Henry No. 1*789)- 
Takow, a shrub ; Playfair, Henry. Bankifl. 
stag, South Cape, a tree 20 feet or mors high ; 
Henry 48, 561, 0S8* 966, 1,220. 1,491* 

This tree ie the Kfokung, which is described in 
the Gazetteer under the characters A* ^ and 
h. Iff, The Gazetteer says the wood is used 
for house-piHare, as it does net rot in the 
ground. It is one of the Tamsnt woods in 
the Paris Exhibition Catalogue; aud Mackay, 
From if’ctr Formosa,, p. 60, wrongly identifies 
the native name with another species of 
Lagerg&roftmia, 

880* Pwnica Granatum, L. Cultivated ; Henry. 

881* Jiirt&wrt repet rs, L. Oldham. Kelung ; Ford- 
Takow; Playfair. 

302. Jwssiaea mffruticoea, L* Tamsui; ft Id ha 03, Maries^ 
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Bankinaing T Takow, South Cape ; Henry 280, 
249, 986, 

882-a, LvdivigiapctrvijiQra, Hoxb. Bankingtng ; Henry, 
888, Ludwigtn jpj-ojsnafa., Jiosji. Takow T Baukinaing ; 
Henry 1 t 7SO, 2,029. 

304. Trap a iiaiana, L. Tnkow plain > cultivated ; Henry* 
805. Canaria sp. Oldham 498. 

386. Cweaj'icL sp. Binkiiising ; Henry 440, 

887- Catearia sp, Baokiusiug i Henry 1,580, 

388* SomaUum fagifoliu irt, Binih. Ban kinging ; Heury 

602 . 

389* ■L.’arica Papaya, L. Cultivated. Described m tho 
Ga-HeUeer under the names Mu ktta t J& , and 
Fa^mu-kna, 

300- IVicAosfiPitftes QiteumciaittcSj dfasGiia. Tatueui; Old¬ 
ham, Takcw; Playfair, Henry 1,693, l t 64$r 
1,913* 

391. TrichoMnthev ip. Ape’s Hi IE; Playfair 204, Henry 
1,962. 

392* ITrKfEOjsrtntAfe *p. Index Flora Sinensis, I, pp. 313 
314 . Tnmsui; Oldham 133. 

393. Tyivtwsantfiei sp , Takow, Bnokitt&Enfi;; Henry 1,613, 
1,926. 

394* J'richQtanthet multiloba > Miq, F Takow; Henry 
1,195, 1,927, 1,951. 

395. t?ywtfwpeta£tiTn cocAtachuunu, K"un* Takow ; Play¬ 
fair, Ha cry, 

890, Lagenaria vultwris, $rr, Cultivated, 

897. Morn'inlira cochinehinensh, Spreng. Oldham. Ban. 

kin 6 info Takow, Bo nth Cape ] Henry 802, 
l t 81S, 1*65 B. 

399* CiicuHm trigonus, /? oxb* Takow ; Playfair, 

899. C’ucwuetj mrlo, L * Cults vated. 

400* Cucumis sntimi*, L* Cultivated, 

401. Gucurbita maxima, Duch. Cultivated. 
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402. Citrutius vulgaris , 8ehrad, Cultivated, Bankinaing; 

Henry 380, 

403. Zthneria umbelhtta, Tfuvaites, Tamsoi; Oldham- 

Hancock, Takow; Playfair, Henry, Oceuro 
about Takow in two distinct forma, 

404. Zehaetia myaorsnsis, Am, Tamsui; Oldham. 

Ape's Hill, South Capa, Bftnkinsing; Hoary 
209, S44, 1,161, 1,712. 

405. Bryonia, laainima, L . South Caps ; Hetiry S2A. 

406. Mttkfo scttbrella, Am. Swiuhoe, Tamsui; Oldhana. 

Takow; Playfair, Henry, South Capa; Henry. 

407. Mtfoihrfa odvi *Sa, Hook, f, Bankinstug; Henry 

1,726. 

408. Akomiint clavigtra, Hhui, f. B&ukinsiug; Henry 

106, 1,556, 

409. ActinottettViitir t&batun i, Maxim Bank[using plain ■ 

Henry 1,660. 

410. CwmTbitaceit [uniilenUJwd). A large climber on Ape's 

Hill; Henry 779, 1,861. 

411. Btgonia Uiciniala, itoi e£. North-west; Wilford. 

North of Tfimsui; Hancock- Keluug ; Ford, 
BunkiDsiDf ; Henry 110. 

412. Begonia rinenii*, A. D, C. 7 Tauaaai; Morse 

(Henry Nos, 1,806, 1,459). 

413. Btgania sp . Bauktusing, South Cape; Henry 996* 

995. 1,275. 

414. Tttom/fQnia djURM, Ati. Pescadores; Toshiro. 

415. Stsiiviiuti Poftulaeattrunit L. Takow spit; Play¬ 

fair* Henry. Pescadores ; T&ehiro. 

416. Molluffo ttirta, Thmb. Takow; Playfair, Henry. 

Named Hu-yao-huang, ifc ^ ■ This name 

appears lu the (JaKattaar. 

41?. SioUttgo aptrgvfa, A. BnoMnsing; Henry 442. 

410. I MoUwp itriofa, L. South Cape, Banktnsing; 
Maury 803, 
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413. Eydrocotyh aeitrtitet, L* Tameut; Oldham. Pes¬ 
cadores ; Tuahiro. TakoWj Baukinsbg ; Henry 
458, x,9ia 

420, Hydrucotyle javanica, Thm&. Bnukinsiug ; Henry 

1,542. 

421. Hgdrocottjle rQiwidifolia t Moceb* Keluug; Ford. 

Tamuui; Oldham* 'Watters, Takow plain i 
Henry 1,795, 2,028, 

422. Apitim g'uoeokti$ t L . Cultivated* Takow; Henry. 

428. .Feeiiicu/ttw vubjare t Gawt. South Cape ; Henry. 

424. Qentinth/i stolf.mifera t D. 0. Tamsui; Oldham, 

425. Oennnt.h# betighal^^ais, JS, ft H. /. Tamsui; 

Oldham. 

426. Ligusticum acutifohum, $. tt Z* Kcbng, sea-eoasfc, 

Hancock. 

427. PrUMriflnii?** tfooeirsnsurtn, Mflzj-m. Tamsui; Oldbnm, 

Gregory. Kebug; Ford. 

420. Ooriandriim utnuut, L. Cultivated. 

423, Twilit (inthritcus, Qmel. Tamsui; Oldhajn. 

400. UmbeUifera undetermined, South Cape; Henry 

GOO. 

431. Umbdlifwa undetermined. South Cape; Henry 

1,350. 

432. bmbeffifcra undetermined* Takow, Bankineing; 

Henry 085, 1*812, 

433. AmUii sp. Banking Lug; Henry 15, 

434. AraUct /pbiosa t L. Tamsui; Oldham. 

485, Acantkopanix acu . , / Oldham. Tamsui; 

Morse (Henry Nos. 1,460* 1*516). South 
Cupe; Henry 885* 1,707, 

430* F*taia papyri/ara, B, et H. /. Bo wring. Perry* 

Oldham, 

The ** ric e-paper fT plant* described in tbeGazeteer 
under T'xtntj fs'otf* iH ^ ; aud said to be need 
as a drug as well ns for making artificial 
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flowers, etc, The pith is of various qualities 
and sizes, known as, and t£ ft" ♦ 

Sea Hancock, Cwstowj Trade Ecport t J'omsiii, 
1881; Mackay, From Far Formosa, p, 5?* 

A large export of the Pith tokos place from Szechuan 
as well m Formosa; but hitherto there has 
been, no record of the plant occurring wild 
elsewhere th&u in Formosa, as my specimens 
sent to Kew from Hupeh were doubtful. I 
have recently found ihe plant wild in the 
mountains na-.tv Mediae in Yunnan : and I 
have no dealt it will uiiso be found in Szechwan. 

487, Fanae L. Baakiosing; Henry 494* 

Said by my native collector to be wild cm tha 
mountains; hot this is doubtful. Often culti¬ 
vated add named t'u-jon-cA 4 ), ±. -t , in 
Formosa, It ha3 nothing to do wiih Scwt-c&'i, 
the valuable drug cultivated in Kwangsi, the 
rhizome of a plant as yet unknown to botanists. 

488k Beptapteurvm octophyS item, Banci, Tameui \ Old¬ 
ham, Morse (Henry Nos. 1,786, 1,780). Ape h s 
Hill, Bitnkmsiog, South Cape \ Henry 17, 57- 
297, 1,850. Sent from Tamsui by Morse as 
“the jfc tree, wood need for Banking clog- 
Soles on the mainland." In the P^is Exlnbi, 
turn Catalogue a wood named £l appears, 
The Bfiokiasiag collector gave as the 

name of the tree. These different sets of 
characters all probably rep resent the e&me 
native name. 

z 

489, cftmenns, Benth. Baukiosiug; Henry 140, 

440. &TJiimcW5 jftoaufea,, Bl. Oldham. Eelnng; Ford. 

Tamsai; Morse {Henry Nob. 1,449. 1,747). 
Bank;using. South Capa; Henry, 214, 558, 
921. 
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441-. Kiiur/iwrti.firflsu'ijtj Thanh, Taroaui; 014bam. With' 
out locality; Swiuhoe. Baukiuglug, South- 
Gvp &; Houry 161* m , 612, 569, 652, 949,. 
1,272. The flivjvueg are aajd to make bows- 
of this, * - . 

442. .Viburnum otiaratimnrum, Ker, Bunt timing, South. 

Capo; Heury 67, 75, 66, 139, 662, 2,063, 

443. F&vrAvn joftfofcoiricAwii, S* et Z+ Koluug ; Ford, 

444. Lonicera a$iw, H. *t 4, nr* jeuisw#p«, Jlfosinr /' 

Tama ill ] Oldham. 

446, Lonicer# j&ppnica, 2'httttb. Taman 1; Oldham, IIliil- 
cook, Swinhoe. 

446. Loitictsfa nwcrantJict, J). 0 . Tmusui; Old haul. 

447. Sfaiooccpholu* jp, South Capa; Henry 326, 860. 
446. Unearia jforida t Videlf South Capo; Henry 966: 
449. Navclra sp. South Capo; Hgury 328. 

460. Adina racemusa, Miq. Takow, South Cups; Henry 

710. 

451. WencUaudia glabrttia, D. C. Tfunsui; Oldham. 

South Cftpe; Henry 672, 924* 934, 950. 

462. Wind {a nd ia paniculate, O. €■ Eanki using ; Henry 
126. Native collector says " a true 20 feet 
high with good wood, known as Awt^irw,. 

46&. DenteUa repeiis. Font. Takow ; Playfair, Henry. 
464. Htdyoiif nnciiHlia, H . rt. d. Baokiusin^, South 
C&pe ; Henry 1H, 993, 

466> HtdifOtit up. Ban kin ling. South Cape; H nry 666.- 
1,216* 

466, Hodyotit sp. South Cape; Henry 1,232. 

467, Utdyoth #p. South Capa ; floury 2,007. 

456, Oliienlartdia cQ/ymbosa, L. Takow* Jtankjn ing 
Playfair, Haury 39G, 1,72^, 1,611* 

469. Oldtnfendia pameufata, L , Takow ; Playfair, Henry 
777, Baulina mg, South Cape; Heury 669^ 
1*274. 

Vol. HlV. 


5ft yltOJl ■“ 

lGQ h Ophiorrhita japonica, BL TancsuiOldham, Swin- 
koe, Morse (Henry No. 1,481.)' 

-461- OpJii&rrhiza pitmila t Chaatp* Tnmsui; Morse (Henry 
- No. 1,466,) 

462 f .Mussnenda $Iebw f H* *t A * North-west; Perry* 
Tflinsui; OEdbam, Takow, Butikinsing; Play* 
fair* Henry 567, 1,476. 

468* Wtbera atimvata, Hh. fJ Bankinsing* South Cape ; 

Henry 29, 89, 62, 519, 651, 948, 991, 1,217, 
2,061* 

' 464, Randia dupprstorw, Iw- Tnmiiui; Oldlinm, Watters* 
Bn ok losing ; Henry 1,667* 

465; Eandia ginensis, Romu et Sth. ■ Ape + s Hill, Bauktn- 
sing, South Capa; Henry 99, 172, 758, 1,891, 
2-049. J 

466, Gardenia florida , L. Keluug; Oldham. Apft's 

Hill* Bauki»sipg, South Cape; Henry 568, 
742, 1,227, 1,614, Huang>cMh, ft M , fruit 
'■ used to dye yellow. 

467. Diptospora viridij fara t D. C . var, f Ape’fi Hill, 

South Cape, ■ Bankiusing ; Henry 817, '467* 
684, 722, 988, 1*147, 1,603.' 

■468- Jxora cktnsmii, Lam Oldham, Ban kinsing; Henry. 

The Gazetteer refers to it by the colloquial 
names, iAajj-ian* 'tUft', and ^ - 

■ 409* Mvrmda unibettata, L* ■ Oldham, Takow; Play&ir* 
Henry* Booth Capo; Henry 936. 

470. - Psycdotpirt. tUrptioa, ifer. Tiled Bui; Oldham, 

Maries* 

471. Vtgchoiria tirpens t - L. Bankinsing, South Caps ; 

Henry 61 Si 653. ■ ; J 

= 472. Qfphffln* renifvriaia^ Jh JVft.' Bankiusing, Ape’s 
Hill; Henry 1,531, 1.858. 1 

473. LdnaniAfffl cAutipfflpf, l^cnth, Oldham. Bapitiosing, 

* ■ South Ope; Henry 108, 1,209. L 

474. La^aMhutijiiponicat, Miq * Bftntinsitfg ; Henry 106- 
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475, LatiantMt* Wallfohft, Wight* . Tam uni; Oldham; 
Bankinaing ; Henry 112* 

470# .Lturani7n<* (F Pedunculate) tp* Baukinsing ; Henry 
1,602. • ; t - \ 
477- Poederia ttmenlasdi Bl* Oldham, Wilford, S. Cape, 
Buftdoeing ■ Henry 937, l,GfjO, ■ ■ 

478. Strissafwtida, Cm/m, Tanmii; Oldham. 

479, SjjerwirtfetM hispida, L, Oldham. Takow Spit, 

# Ban kinsing ; Playfair, Henry 49, 1,028. 

480. Sptnnacoce striata, I Arm* Bankinaing ; Henry 1,550. 

481, Patrinia viilosa, Just. Tainsui; Morse, (Henry No. 

1,740). Bankiueing; Henry 1,683. 

482, Vtrncmia Ander&ni, Clarke* Oldham. 

483. 7ernonia chinmtit, Lees* Tamed; Oldham. Takow ; 

Playfair, Henry 1,193* 

484, Vemonia ointrta, Less* Pescadores; Tashtiro* Ta- 

kow 1 Piny fair, Henry 1,051, ljXSS, 1,758. 
Bankinsing ; Henry 8. 

485. * VtrnQtiia $ratio$a t Hanes. i Tamed; Watters* 

488. Z?&p7ranr(Tjtn« ■ 7 1 . Tnkow ■ Playfair, Henry, 

Bankinaing; Henry 1,044. 

487* Etephantopm nyicalvAt B . Jims. Takow; Playfair, 
Henry, 8. Cups; H-nry. 

48S, AdtncMemtna viacomm, Font, Tiikow ; Playfair, 
Henry. 

480. Aqeiratuvi cony&tidtt, L* Bankiusiug, Takow ; Henry 
424, 1,198 A, ' 

490* Fjtpoioriutii joptmicum, Thanh. Swinhoe, Wilford, 
Oldhain. Ape’s Hill; Playfair, Henry. B* Cape, 
B&ukinsing ; Henry 11, 8G, 39* 182, 281, 579. 
87rfitt-Wi3i-7an, J* was the nape given' fur 
this, in Chinese books indicates 

Eupttfririuitt* Porter. Smith's specimen in' the 
Pharmaceutical Museum, London, labelled Jim- 
• m 10 'and hsiaH^tsfoo, is, hosvevcr* Melir 

fonts coend, m, Law., .■ M 
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491. Eupatorium Lindlegnmim, D. C. Kduag \ Ford* 
Takow \ Playfair, Honry. 

499. Etqwturivm Rttwsii) Wall* E. Cape; Henry 638. 

493. Eapatonum sp, (,Vo, 6 of Index FloraSinerms, L * 

&0S) Tamaui; Oldham. S. Cape; Henry 

220, 

494. Eiipatmiuni iiorrAndesmiinr, Haute t Tamsui; Han- 

= cook* 

495. Mikanio scandetw, WiUd ► Marias. Ape's Hill; Play* 

fair ; Henry* Baokineiug ; Henry 1,642* 

496. Solid ego Yirgautea, L. Various collectors, S* 

Cope ; He Dry 1,708. 

497. Dich'OCcphttla Itnifolia, D* C. Tem^ui j Oldham, 

Sffiuhoe. Bank i using, S. Cape; Henry 34Q, 
3,641, 1,714. 

498. Qrctngca moderaspit tenia, Pair* Takow ; Playfair, 

Henry. 

499. A&r*r baeokaroidit, Steels. Tncasui; Oldham, Morse, 

(Henry No* 1,445). 

500. Astei- indie wt, L. Taoism; Oldham* Kelnng ; Ford. 

BimkinsEng ; Henry 583, 

501. * Aster ttUhami, Hemfley. Oldham. Keluog, sea* 

shore ; Morse. 

503. After frmrrriiu. Re>xb, Bank!using ' Henry 1,082, 
508. Erigeron Hnifoliui, I. Takow ; Playfair, Henry* S. 

Cupe, Bant i tie i.ng ; Henry 289, 985, 1,688. 

504, Mierogltutfi vohtbitls, />. C* Ape's Hill, Benkitising, 

S, Cape ? Henry 118. 

■506. Os-nyiii aegyptiaca. Ait- Tamsui; Oldham. An ping, 
Takow; Piny fair # Henry 1,772, 1,779. 

506. Cwvji& vuciduitij WuR* Takow \ Playfair, Henry 
1,718. 

507* Comjsa japonic, het/t. Tamani; Oldham. 

608. Biamru ba(itntrifera, B* (7* West Coast; Willbrd. 

Takow j Playfair, Henry* Bankinsing, 5. Cape ; 
Henry 418, 621* 
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Tine is colloquially ta-Jing-Waatj & Ifc , or fa- 

the former ib mentioned 
in the Gazetteer, In Formosa no ns-e is made of 
tills plant, which in Hainan, is the source of the 
valuable Chinese drug, At camphor (SC^frj jit#). 
For details of the method of manufacture, etc., 
—see Keic Bulletin for November, 1396. See 
also Hook f,c. Pf. i,S5?, 

609. Blumed sshtnentt^ D . C. Bankiosiug; Henry J8 3 

109. 

510. Blame a Itiemcifolia, D, C. Tamaui; Oldham, 

511, Blumea laeera, D. C. Oldham. Takow, Bankinaing ; 

Pt&yfair, Henry 108, 230, 1,198, 1.708* 

612, Btwinta Hciniataj D * C, Taroeui; Oldham. South, 
Maries* T&kow ; Playfair, Henry 1,810, 

CIS, B turns'o wewhroiiMca, D. C. Takoiv ; Playfair. 

614* Bhim-si ipyrioetphakt, D, C. Tamsiri; Oldham, 
Ape’s Hill, Bi'nlttD&mg; Hemy 181, 721* 

515, Btumeu o&yarfoFto, 7>, C, ? Bankmsitig, B* Cape ; 
Henry 074, 1,727. 

518. B turns a AinVetu, Haok, F, TVest Const; Wilford* 

517. . .. Tafeow ; Henry 1,185, 1,042. 

518, Lag gem trCrta, Bi{ i, Tutnaui; Morse, (Henry 

No. 1,740). Bun If hisio g ; Henry 1,611,1,629, 
619. Plvthm irtdi&ii /*, Oldham. Takow; Playfair, 
Henry, S. Cape; Henry 802. 

520. Epalifs australis. Leas, Tam sot; Oldham. 

581, Gtuiphatium tadteum, L* Oldham* S* Cape ; Henry 
208, 638. 

522. GnaphsHum midtiafps, WaU. Oldham* Baukiosing, 

S. Cape i Henry 482^ G37. This plant is some¬ 
times pounded and made into pastry with flour. 
Known in Fukleu and SEechu&n as ching-ming- 

t rw, m W- 

523. GnopJuxliwrt lutewttum, L. Takow; Playfair, 

Henry. 
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-*fi24* Garpabtm abl'danoitUa, L. Oldham, 

^ 5 25. Xatithivm $trw-jnia?7fcm, L. Pescadores I Tashiro* 
Takow; Playfair, Henry. Colloquially is 

Yanp-Toi'Lait ^ 3fi? SR; in the Gazetteer is 
i i ■ Tning'tsh-tz# t %£'%%'. 

r 626. Siegesbtckia orimtatis, L* Tafeowj Playfair, Henry. 

Pescadores ; Taubiro. S* Cape i Henry 863, 

m , m, ■ ’' ■ '■ > 

, 527. Eclipta alba, Hassh. Takow; Playfair, Henry. 

Pescadores: Tashiro. Bankbsing, S. Cape, 
Heiiry 3G7, 862, 973,1,273. 

r 628. Wedslia biflova, £?. C* Oldham, Takow ; Playfair, 
Henry. Bankbsing ; Henry 389* 

, £29. Wedelia cakndidaeea. Less. Tamsni ; Oldham, 

Swinhce. Peecadores ; Tnshiro. Takow; Play¬ 
fair, Henry. Bankbsing ; Henry 857. 

'53Q. Wtdrfia prasirata, Hewsfaj. Tamsui; Oldham, 

Hancock. 

! 681. Tagetis j?nfuJa L. Takow, S. Cape; Henry 677* 
Naturalised. 

5 62- Spitanthes at£n*tt J t, L, Bankbsing, S. Cape ; Henry 
219, 656, 812. 

Uj 688. ffwfeju tripiwictfa, L, Tatnsui; Oldham. 

*634. Biderif piloaa L. Various colkclore* Takow; Playfair, 
Henry. Bank being, G. Cape ; Henryk 108,376, 
536. Gluswgyjie ttirttiftilta, Cass. Tamsui; Oldham* 
South-West an d Pescad oresSw inh oe. Takow ; 
V Playfair, Henry* Bank [using ; Henry 865-. 

536, Chi'yaanlfirfittifttzeftebtim, L. Oldham. Takow ; Henry* 
k' ■ Cultivated and known as Thntg-hao, iSf j$ 

“ 537, Myrtogyns tfiuHia, Lm. Taroeui; Watters. Takow 
Plain, S. Cape ; Henry 277, 1,199/ 1,833* 

"533. Artemisia annua L* Ol'd lb am. 

639. Artemisia capillaris Thunb* Pescadores ; Swinhoa. 
i" ' ' Tamaoi; Morse,'(Henry No. 1,448)* Baskin^ 

aEng ; Henry 4 T 1,697. 
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640, . Artemisia. t&>parict W. tt K* TamsuL; Oldham. - S, 
Gape ; Henry 210, 1,755, 

. The preceding two species am represented by im¬ 
perfect sped mans, and the determination 9 are 
doubtful* as regards my numbers. 

Ml., ^rifjKisiBrJU^jForts L, Various collectors, Pescadores^ 
Tuahiro. Takow ; Playfair, Henry. S.'Cape - T 
Henry 371*. 

642. Oynura bicolor, D. G- Taoism; Oldham, Walter 

Ford, Etaokuiaing; Henry 485,1,715. Watters 
informed Hnnce that this was largely grown as 
Tamsui se an eeculent vegetable, I suspect 
some eonfaeion hero with Chrysanthemum 
aegetnwt L, (No, CSG)- 

643. Gyimva ovali&, D. C . Swiahoe, S. Cape* Bautin- 

sing ; Henry 325, 484, 2,048. 

644, Emilia aonchifolm, U. C. XaniBui; OEdham. Pesca¬ 

dores ; Tashiro, Ape's Hi 11; Henry 789* l f 20OU 

645, Senedo Eaempferi, D* G* Tamsoi; Oldham, Mome. 

S, Cape; Henry 660, 1,064, . . 

646, Smwio acaiuUm, Hum* Banks using; Henry 1,643, 

647. Echinopa tfa/turicJta, Fiir/i. Oldham, 

64S. Ctefmds chin&ttit, Maxim* S win hoe, Bankioalug ■ 
Henry 1,498. 

649. Cniovt japonicitij Maxim* Taroem ; Oldham. 

660. Cnicut brruicautui, A, Gray. Pescadores ; Tashiro, 
isGI. j&HiisMria Sprang. . Various collector8. Ape’s 

Hill* S. Cape, Banktosing ; Henry 156, 619, 
Takao; Playfair. 

552, Qrepit japonica, Henth. Oldham. Takow ; Playfair, 
Henry, Bankinsiug, S. Cape; Henry 293, 

' 558, Taraxacum offiebude, Web* Various collectors, 

554, La&MCa breviroatri*, Champ. North-East; Wilford- 
Tujnsui; . QJdham, Horse, (Henry No. 1,453). 
Titkow. Plain, . S. Capo, Bsukinsiug ; Henry 
195, 295* 1,122, 1*300,. 
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■655, Laci\!txt debilix, Maxim. Tatnsulj Oldham, $- 
Capa ; Heury 279, SIS. 

£56, Lactticd ilentixulafa, Maxim. Wilford. Trttnsiii j 
florae (Henry No, 1,739)- S, Cape ; Henry* 
.£57, Lactriica /orflunamt t Maxim. Tatnsm; OMhain* 
.558. Lactitca repcn^ Maxim. PedcidOrea ; Taahiro* S. 

Cape ; Heury 353. 

£59. Lartuoa ecnnola, L. Cultivated. 

,£0O. J^aitiian sororia, Mfq. Eel Dug ; Ford. 

-£C1. Lftctttea ThwnbergUm i t t JHagtat* var. Oldhami. 

Tam&oi, Oldham* North-East; Wilford. Ban bin¬ 
ding : Henry 107, 528, 

562. LncfWM i wtieotor* Sch. Bip. Various collect ora. 

Tnbow, S* < Gape, Bankinsiug; Henry 83, 
l t SS9,1,008, Taasui; Morse, (Henry No. 1,745)* 
.563* SbfloJitfi arventk, L * Various suHectors. Takao, 8, 
Cape, Bimkiasing ; Henry 1,340, 1,589, 1,770* 
564, Sanches oleraceits, L. Various collectors* Pose atom ; 
Ta&hiro. Tabow ; Henry. 

.505* Staevola Kathiffii, VtthL Pescadores; Taaliiroj 

Takow ; Playfair, Henry. S. Cape; Henry 

SOB. 

.550, Pjaitfi begoniae folia, Lindl. North-East; Wilfflird* 
Tjimsni; Oldham. Run kin ting \ Heury 1,5S7* 
507. Lobelia ra'/iemw#, Thitnb. North-East; Wilfori, 
■500. Lo'tdia §s>nilifolia, T t amb. Banki using : Henry 1,721* 
569, Wiikbnbtrtfia gradtis, A. D * C* SwiuUoe* Tamsnl ■ 
Oldham, Morse. 

-570, axillaris, Oliver. Tmoisui. \ Morse, 

[Henry No. 1,458). 

J5TL Stihenvclea Atpfcn&d, Gaeit* Tameui; Oldham, 
Takovr; PtnyJair, Henry* S, Cape ; Bnnry 578* 
■57^* Adenuphftm viniciUata }‘isah. I'&insnL, Morse. S, 
Cape; Henry 000, 1,291, 1.SG4. 

^73. Vateimum bra<Mtatwn. t »wr t 3* Cape ; Henty 

591, 036. 94+, 2,067. 
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574b* Rkruhnltiidrottfai'int/xanum, fiemalty, in Jts<p JSitfMttt, 

lX&$ t ?>. 183* S* Cape 5 He cry 1,978. 

575. * Wtoftvdmiiivfi Oldfiomi, Maxirtf, Tamnui; Oldham, 

S. Cape ; Henry 588. 

576. Stotfce Wrvfktii, Hunte. 8. Cups ; Henry 1,326. 

577. Phitnbn<jQ zeglanica t L , Takow ; Playfair, Henry. 

578. Amfrflxace aanAfragotfolia, Bunge. Swinboe. Bjvnkta- 

sing; Heury. 

579. Bysimttchia sg. near L. alter >}ip>Ua t Wail. Ban kin-' 

Bing; Henry 1,875- Named Hxiang-ts'ao 
And used for Scenting hair-oil, 

580. Lyaimacfiia fhcurn itm, Porst* Swiuhoe. Tamsui; 

Oldham* BimkiDfdng ; Henry 1&&* 

581. LyjwwflcAta ^’oriKMct, A/fti/m, 'Wilford, Oldham. 

582. Lysimachia 7'kuab. Tam a ni; Oldham. 

583. * Lysintcirhiti simulant, llewlty* Keluug ; Ford, 

584. Lytimnoliin linearthAra, H, et A* Tamsui; Oldham. 

Pea endures; Tashiro, Sfrinhoe. S. Cape; 
Henry, G41j 1,814. 

585. AnagaUU arvena ; s, L* Oldham* Pescadores; 

Tamhiro. 

5BG. Mwa Dnraena, Br. Bank in sing ; Hsnry 126 {par 
parte)* 

587. Mofjff t<ntn$/s, A* D. 0, Oldham. Ape's Hill, 3* 

Cape, Bank hieing ;■ Henry 64. 126 (pro yam), 
208, 461,1.900* 

588. Myrxine capitellata, Wall. Oldham. 

589. Arilma chinenna, Btnth. Kaluug ; Ford* 

590* Ardisia prenato, Sima ? 9* Cape, Bankinaing ; Henry 
85, 555, 909. 

591, Arditia fwntagima, A. D* C. Oldham, S. Gape, 

Henry 093. 

592. ArAista sitbotiti, Miq. Trtffieui; Oldham, Watters, 

Morse (Henry No, 1.788), Harbour Inland, 
Kelatig; Ford. Ape's Hill, Banks he mg, 3. Cape ; 
Henty 414, 651, 667* 1,881. 
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598. Ardiiia ap,. Takow, Bank being, S, Cape.; Henry 54, 
975, 3,074, 

,594, Sid*r^lm/err»gpteHint ff. ft ^4- Harbour Island, 

Kelucg; Ford. 

595* Dicliopeis ap* S. Cape ; Henry 841. 

506. Dmpyrot triantha, Chomp. Ape 3 a Hill* B. Cape, 
Bankiueiug; Henry 26, lS2 s 506, 623, 827, 
957:1,527* 1 *887, Th [s is the Wu- ts'ai, #; 
mentioned in the Paris Exhibition Catalogue of 
woods from Formosa ; and said by the Gazetteer 
to he only of uae *a firewood, Hatives report, 
; ; . however, that it is a-good timber, growing to 

one foot lii diameter. Only shrubs seen on 
Ape f B Hill* 

597. IXoxpyros hold, L. F. Tsmsui; Oldhatn. 

598 Diotpyroa utility Mtmsley, Ann* of Bot. IX, 154 , 

, known as tbc iVao-sAiVt, “ hairy persim¬ 

mon." The Gazetteer gives this name and also 
fm-zkih, # W , ,l savage persimmonThe 
wood ie reported to be good, ■ ' 

699. Dictpyrot tp, Baukbebg; Henry 842. Said to b& 
h , the lf Pu^an-ton, i-JtHK ; tree20 feet high; 

froit edible,” 

.600. StjwplvGos cratoegoitlt?, Bam. Tfimab; Oldham. 8, 
Cape; Henry 685. 

601. lattcifclia , S* it X. f Bankbsiug ; Henry 
82* 127, 516, 1,508, 1,504, 

602. Syinplocott wyrtasM, 3. et Z. Tamsui; .Old’ 

(■ ham. 

60S. Symph&M nentfoha. S, et Z. l'amsui; Oldham, &. 

. , ' Cape; Henry 1,869, ' ■■. , v 

604, 5ym^ioc(53 flnbcE, ii'dr* Maries, Swinhoe. 

605, .Syrnp/oeas tjricata, Ro%b t Oldham. E. C*pe ; Henry 

*■:■■■' M14- 

■ 606, Sytuplocos sp. S. Cape ; ■ Henry 2,068. 

607, Sjmpbcffj it#, B- Cape; Henry 1,815. 
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tB08* Flalais (f) Fortunei, Hemsley. Bankinfling, S. Chpie^ 
Henry 4Q6, 1,675, 2,051. 

603, Sty rax Miruhtium, Roxb* Oldham. Banki using, S* 

* - Cape; Henry 834, 554, 313, 2,088* 

2,034. 

310. Sty rffii rabarifaZrujR, H. et A . TarosuE; OMbaoa, 
Bankinsiog, 5. Cape ; Henry 536, 592, l.SS&r 
1,573. 

611, Jawnkxum Sambdc, Ait. Takow, cultivated; Henry 

1,802. 

612. ■/cumin sun undu£atum t K &**, Far- iUffant, Hctntlny. 

West Coast; WEford. Tnkow ; Playfair, 
Henry. S. Cape ; Henry 633, Described in the 
Gazetteer as jSw-Antry, Sf ®; but this uftine ie- 
genentlly given to the last species, 

■ 61S. Frazinv* ftp. Taken* 0, Cape; Henry 928, 1,383. 
614+ Frattmu* rttusa, Champ. S, Cnpe; Henry 201, 

537. 

615. Qttft&ntK\te frotf>an&. Lour. K&lnug, cultivated - r 
Oldham. 

GIG. Chitmanihu$ rertuus, Lindt. Hnuea, 

617- Lvtocitra s p. Bankinsing ; Henry 418, 824, 1,535, 

1,683. 

618. Linodera ap. 0. Cape ; Henry 8-11, 1,252. 

313. Liffttstrutn jap&nicum, Tfiunb, Tamsui ; Oldham. 
Ketnog ; Ford. 

' 620. Ligu&tmm sp* Ape’s Hill* a shrub ; Henry 831. 

■ G2L ifam#i>rfin r/rijirmr'a* Hemslty. Oldham. Takao ; 

Playfair, Henry. Bat i kins mg, S. Cape ; Henry 
529. 

622, Ctrbtra Odollam, GwL Oldham* S.Cape; Henry 
■ 842, ft sea-shove tree, which Mackay, .From Far 
For mo* a p r 27, styles the f * wild mango/' 

G23. Vinca r*wa, L, Various Collectors. Takow Spit. 

Barikinsing ; Henry 443. Named £a£'friik‘0A&tt. 
t5 ??r ; and mentioned'in the Gazetteer. 
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624, PlumUria aeutifolia, Pr4r* S, Capo, B&nkhsiug* 

cultivalod; Henry 546, Named Fan-hua ^Ef 1 ?£, 
a name occurring in the Gazetteer* 

625. Tabintofmontana wr/ittarta, R. Bf. Takow, Ban* 

ki using, cultivated ; Henry 645, 1,876, Known 
us dlzz-tt-Atm ,,% Sfir 7£ \ Mnckay has Be-te -as the 
nuins for T. Hecurva ; hut dt.ubtluBa it h the 
same spec tee which is cultivated at Tarnsui as at 
Takow* 

6116. Taltfi-Tictmaniaw Cttwwgitttw P. C* South Cape* 
Bank ldsiu g ; Henry 655. Known ns Shan (Jh) 

627, Pnrwnria spirals> WML Nurlb-Eiist Coast; WilftmL 

S. Cape ■ Heury 806, 615, 

628, Ktrium vdorum, Soltrnd, Takow* cultivated ; Henry* 

The Gazetteer has CAtaehu-t'no, ££ Vjt flt. 

629, Ecdy&anih+ra rosea, H, ef, A * Oidhftim, Bnnfci using ; 

Hent y 388, 838* 

630, * Anodtndrwn Bcnthamianum, Hejmletj. Tumeiii; 

Oldham, Moras, BiiukEnsing, 8, Cape; Henry 
185, 683, 801. 

881, Anadntdnm iatve, Maxim, Tamsui; Old ham, Morse. 

Takow; Playfair, Henry. Bank losing, S* Cape ; 
Henry 18, 262. 

882. jTF'uc/^fospejufittjn jfi^ntinoidea. Leiflaire. Oldham. 

Tukno; Playfair* S, Cape; Henry 948, 1,301* 

1.994, 

633, Oryptultpit elagani. Wall. Twin an ; Playfair. Takow; 
S. Cape; Henry 626, 1.706, 

694, jije&pzag Carass^tcfl, L. Takow ; Henry. A tropical 
American plant naturalized in part# of Formosa 
and of South Chian. 

685.* CynaKfifaiNi formottuvint, Btewxfay. Tumni; 

Oldham. Takow ; Playfair, Henry. 
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636. Gymnnna aftne, Dfd?i*. Tam mii ; Old hum, Morse ■ 

(Heury No. 1,407). Takao; Playfair, Heury. S* 
Capa; Henry 1,276. Named Wv-hrU^h-teng^ 
ft mm. 

This is the name of a drug exported from Am ay, In. 
Customs Lift of mwitim 

637. Tybjihova hitpida, Decne* Oldham, Takow a Bank’ 

losing, S, Cepe; Henry 469, 1,162, 1,279. 
These numbers muy include more than one- 
species, 

638. Tylophora qu. a§. T* jitponicae, Mlq, Jiuirx Fhrat 

Sinsntu, 1 L 113 . South west; Swinhoe. 

639. .Uaradsma ttncteJia, R. Br. Tams at; Oldham* 

Tnkow ; Playfair, Henry. Bankinaing ; Henry 

170. 

■640. Perffitlaria pallida, *['*". A.f Bankinaing; Henry 

861 . 

641, Drtifta irttuhiti* 11, ft H, F, Tftkow; Henry 1,943. 
642* Moya R. Br. Keluog; Oldham. Ape h a 

Hill; Henry 723. 

64 B- DUehuHa /onffleswui, Mastim, Oldham, S, Cape ;. 

Henry 1,377. 

644. A/ftr^mcro*: It, Br. Takow Plain; Henry 

1,902. 

643, ButhlMa amntim, Lour, Tamaui; Oldham* S* 
Cape, Bnukinsiug ; Henry SO a 200. Known ns 
Reh ptt ch'taug, & ±fl £ i,o, [t white Vitex.*' 

640. 6 tTifcknxttp, Bankiupiug ; Henry 1,662, 

647. Erytkrttta spicato, Bars. Kelung, paddy-fields;. 

Ford. Probably a colonist, 

648. Cra'rfurdiu fasciculate, Well. Sleore. Ban kin si eg ; 

Henry 1,603, 

649. Jjinmaiuht'TiiOift crintata, Gt'isrltr Temsui; Oldham, 

Hancock. Takow Plain, pools; Playfair,,, 
Henry, 1,183. 
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650. Liumwi (htmtim indiet<m, 2'Mcaitts* ZVkow Plain , 
L . lakes ; Henry 1,622, 1,880* 

051* Hydrated leylamca, YgJiL Bankiusing; Henry 

1 , 049 * 

„3£2* Cordia Myxa, L. Oldham. Takow; Playfair* 
Henry. Small trees ; tlic fruit is cooked and 
eaten. In the tJasjettear P'o-Jcu-tze, & & ^ ; but 
* , colloquially ku own as P‘q- e«, $ 3* or P*c- kuo-tze, 

- ; . 

G53. Ehretiq octiunnoCfi IL Br. Tam sot; Oldham* 

TakftO f BankinEitig, S. Cape Henry 443, 500* 
952, 1*I55 P 1,130, J,287, 1,773, i,&74, 

054, Ehretia mactQpfojlia, Wnllt Titmsui; Old ham* 

Kelang ; Ford. TakoW, Bautinsing, S* Cupe \ 

Henry 100, 313, 323, 456* 

■655, 5 kltrttia for mownfi, Hcmstey, West Coast, Wllford, 
South-West; Swiuhoo, Takow ; Playfair,, Henry* 
.[ Bankinemg, S, Capo; Hanry* 1,377* 

The preceding three spades are known as Han £'o, 
In the Paris. Exhibition catalogne this 
name appears as 

05*5, ftlwtia (mxi/alia, Rtusb. West Coast.; Wilford. Ta- 
J . ■ tow; Playfair* Henry* „■ i ■ 

657* /fftratw tengiJfora f Champ, Baitkinsing ; Henry 432, 
■ f - ■■ 1 509,503. - ■ " 

658,* Ehrttia reaiuosa K f/ajtec* South 'West Coast near 
Tatow ■ Swiiilme. " 

059* CMdenia procumbens, L. Takuw ; Playfair, Henry, 

660, ToiiTnrfortiaargetiitta, Linn. f. Helling ; Otclhnm, S. 
Cupa, a sea -com st small tree ; Henry 322, 

361, Tm&firfort-Ut M/VkfflfOM, team. Sw inboa, Maries'. 

Takow ; Play fair* Henry, 8, Cape ; Henry, 
L> : L ■ Referred to in the Gazetteer as Len^-fan^an^ ^ 
££ 14 ;- colloqnially expressed ae “ chittg-pmtf- 
tiny" • - : : ■ '1 
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■ 662. ■ ■ Htliotropttt m indiaim, L* Takow ; Playfair, Henry* 
6. Cape ; Henry 809. Colloquially is Kou-i-tan? 

■* - ■" which Ea represented by the characters 

668. Udiotropium itrigawm* Willd t Takow; Play fair, 

• Henry 1*105, 1,790. S. Capa ; Henry 956. 

684, Trichodesma Khasgana, Oflrfrtf, var? 3. Capa, 

Bnnklusing ; Henry 28, 286, 939, 1,239* 
r 665, Cynoglosmm fu>‘caixtm t Wall. Apo's Hill; Henry 

* 1 , 016 , 

666* Cynoglossum mioi r anthim r Bnt* Oldham, Tftrasui; 
Morse (Henry Ho* 1744). 

667. Bothriospermum ttttrUum, F. et May„ Takow; Play¬ 
fair* S, Cape ; Henry 679* 

* 668.* Eiycibe tp. ??ouo/ Ape's Hi El, 3, Capa; Henry 
i 1.869, 1,884, 2,072. « 1 

669* Argyrcia tiiiavfalia t Wight. S. Cape, Bankinging ; 
Henry 199 A. 1,610, 1,671, 

870.* Ltett&omia sp. nova t Ape’s Hill, Ban kin sing ; Henry 
-■ ■■ 775. ■ ‘ 

071- Ipdmoea Batatas. Lam. Takow cultivated ; Henry* 
The Gazetteer eay& " the Fan-*Jm, wasiutra- 

' doeed into Fukien, whence it gradually spread 
to other parts, iti the W&ndi reign (Ming dynas¬ 
ty) ; and it is suitable for planting in gundy, 
stony ground, etc. The chiL-tha , tftw& 
- from the Philippines and is cultivated every where 
in the mouiut&ius of Fukien and in fho South. 
It was first planted in Chang the w. T ‘ In another 
place the Gazetteer calls the sweet potato tHtn* 
and describes two varieties, the white 
n nd red t inde. It also m en! i o o a th o I Vert ■ hi- 

; i.e. a sweet potato introduced from the 
Malay (Wmdai) Archipelago; and points ont 
that while the sweet potato (/Wh-jAm, Ajory-j.fi it) 
-.came from abroad, the jfitt proper, the Dhtcorea, 
or Yam* is ft plant known in China from aooivnt 
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Littos. Two variates of $wM potato £re oph 
tivpilcd ill China. Lu Canton the better ldod 19 
called Janshu ; while the hung-ahu is 

juwiiJy used for feadmg animals Those two 
varieties pueaibly correspond to the plants 
hitherto d i el i < 1 gn i a hod an Iptmioea Batata#, Lam,, 
rnd iptwtota fwtigtata, Sweti ; b?t as pointed 
out by Hem Joy ,—Index forae sdntnria IL 107* 
159, —they lire forms of tjj« etsme Species, 
the latter being the original wild plant, In the 
hills around Ichaug and in Yunnan At Mengtss, 
the sweet potato commonly cultivated is the 
latter form. My Byecimens from Takow are 
different, mid seem to belong to i-bu first variety* 

672, Ipomota angtiQtif/tlia, Jacg. So nth-West; Wilfbrd* 

Bnnkiusjag ; Henry Bd#. 

676, Ipomaea aqitjtfica, Forst, Takow, cultivated, and 

perhaps algn wild : llepry 1,180, ^,189* 

674, Jpomoea bifoba, Koret. Xamsui; Oldham, Hancock. 

Pescadores ; T'asbiro. Takaw ; P Jay fair, P, 

Cape; Henry, Known bs Ma-fin-t'bng, 

675. Ipomoea «nyiow, R* Hr, Takow; Playfair, 

670, /jKWwrti chryaeitUs, Kef. Takow ; Playfair, Henry. 

677. IpQmota c-oityreta, R. Br. Oldham* Swiuhoo* B ank in- 

sing ; Henry 101, 1,1166, 

676* lpt>7noia oimnata, 11, Hr, Banki using; Henry 
l t 507, 1,676, 

673. JpontCM digilaia, L, Takow Plain, Bunkiusing; 

Henry BS5, 1,125* 

CSC. Ipomoeti Hardmckii, Hmxletj. South-West; Swin- 
■ hoe. Takow; Playfair, Henry. 

681. Ipor, n-jeo hedtractfi, Jacg. West Coast i Wilford, 
Taoisiii; Oldham, 

692. Ipomoearntricat^ Jacq. Buokinsing ; Henry 1,000* 
603, Iptmufi 1 obteura, Ker. Sooth aide ; MaridS. Takow \ 
Play fair, Henry, 
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684* ipotfioea palmate) Forst* TakoA?, cultivated ; Play- 

fair, 

635. Ipomoea pes-ti^ridia, L, Takso ; Playfair, Henry* 
Bankiusing ; Henry 864. 

680, Ipamora, Unifulia, BLvtnit. Hi 11a near T&kow Lake ; 
Henry 1,946* 

687. Ipomoea Qumnoclit L. Ape's Hill; Playfair, Henry, 
Baukinsing ; Henry. An American plant pet' 
fcctly naturalized in Formosa. 

608. Jpomoea aepiaria, Kosn. Tukow Plain; Henry 

1,964* 

689, Ipemofft 7 t uypethum t Zf, Br* T&koir, Bank [using 

Henry 600, 1,624, 

690, * Jpomote sp. Bank in ai eg ; Henry 1,630* 

691, H&wittia bicolor, Wight* S. Gape; Henry 2B7, 

1/757, 

632. Qomo&mlus pftrvijfvrus Vahl. Sooth-West Coast; 

Wilford. TakoAV^ Baukinsing ; Playfair, Henry 
1,170, 1,702, 

693. /r*Jo&u£izJ atainci&J, L* Swinlioo, Playfair. Takow, 

3* Caps ; Henry 1,001* 

694. Dichondra rept ws, Jfyrst. Oldham, Swmhoe. Pes¬ 

cadores ; Tashiro* 

695. Capsicum wutimun?, J?m 6. 7 8* Capo, BanUnsiug; 

Henry 35G* Quite naturalised and known to- 
the Pepohunas as Shan-sin-i J* Sfr flf. Sin-i is 
perhaps a carmptfon of Chilli. Cultivated 
Capsicum is referred to in the Gazetteer as 
Fan-chiang, #S:, ft corruption of the inula* 
laud name FancbiftO # & 

636, Lycopersicitwi eacaldntitm} Mill, X&kow; Playfair, 
Henry. S, Cape ; Henry, The tomato, quite 
naturalized in many parts of Formosa. 

697* JTicoSfafla Tabacum L , Cultivated* Bank [using ; 

Henry Brets chneider, lls&wrehcs, p. lOd^ 

makes the statement that A T fcotfffH<i msifctt, L r 
Yol, T.ii'i. Sup.—5 
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U universally smoked in CbitfA. So far as my 
experience goes this is not the cage. The last 
species is only cultivated Iq a limited extent in 
mountainous districts of Hupeh and Szechuan. 
The common Tobacco plant of Chiu ft ie Ai'coiwuza 
Tabacunh 

g$S. fncloftyfzza* L, Cultivated. 

099. biftomwi Lour* K clung ; Oldhnm. Uankiu- 

sing, S, Cape, Ape's Hi] l; Henry S07, 475, 
75S. 

700. SolanwK dulcamara, L. "Various Collectors. 

' 701 . Solarium/crux, L. S. Cftpe, Bankiua in g ; Henry & 50 , 
447. The Foochow name is said to he Ytmg- 
pit-thih, # j $T . 

702. ifofcmuttt tnMitijujj, L, Ape’s Hill; Henry 795. 

70S. j&taniun indiQum, L. Oldham. Takow ; Playfair. 

Henry. These two species are known as 
Huatigshlti ck'ioo, ^ aK S . 

704. Bolamun nigrum, L. Takow, S. Cape, Bnukinaing; 

Henry 065, 

705. toi-vum, Sw> Oldham, Takow* S, Cape ; 
Heory £59, 740, 

70 G. iSblartiftn verba&cifoliw u, L, Oldham. Takow ; 
Playtair, Henry. Named T u ytn-ych, 

707. Physu&i anffitlata, L. 'Wilford. Pescadores ; Tashlro. 

Takow ; Playfair, Henry 260, 1,140. 

708. Lycium chinense. Miller, T&kow Spit; Henry. Peg* 

cadoroe; Tashiro. A medicinal plant, wild m 
Central China, etc; hut only occurring in 
cultivation in Formosa. Bofarred to in the 
Gnzeltaer as l’i-lnbp% Jtfc f a' & , and Koii-ch'i-* 
He, & 46 ^ . 

709. Dolma alba, AVea. Various localities ; Wilford, 

Oldham, etc. Tatow, Bsuskiu&iog, S. Cape; 
Henry, This is the Hav-yang-hua, . of 

South China ; and specs mens from Hongkong 
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in (be Pharmaceutical Museum. London, thus 
labelled, belong to this plant. This Chili' 
ese nftmo, however, in Hupeh id ei synonym 
for Yana'Chili-rJiu, ¥ # , Bhodoflfiidrott 
ji'nf»flp 3 3w. ; and Porter Smith's specie 
meua in the same museum are Hit flower 
of a Rhododendron. An interesting article by 
Browne appears in the Phwnviceutical Journal 
1896, Srpl, 6, describing the uses of Daturu AVhi 
by the Chinese m a eoporiAc and a poison. As 
the result of an investigation into the chemistry 
of the plant, it is established ihftt the alkaloid 
present is Hyorins, in ft very pure state. 

710. Afftiii* rugttfHtt Low, Various collectors. Takow, 
Bu n kin sing ; Henry 1,724, 2,032. 

711* LimwipMii gratiwima, Bl. Bank a using, Takow 

plain; Henry 1,044. 2.044. 

712 lAptwtphilct ap, Takow plain ; Henry 1,640. 

713. Limnophila R^mrtfhii, G. Don. Takow, E-jnkin- 

ting; Henry 1,11G, 1,562, 1,&9&. 

714. Limtviphila audit flora, Von, Bank in slug ; Henry 

1,726. 

715. Herpetti* Nunnicri, ll.B.K. Takow; Playfair, 

Henry 725* 

716. Tortnia cmcolor, Lindt* WilforJ, Oldham, Hmcock* 

S. Cape, BaakinsiiJg; Henry 645, 811, OflO, 
1,576, 1,697. 

717. Toreniajtava, tlamilt. B.inktusiug ; Henry 1,1577. 

718. Toreniti ptdtMCtrtuTis, Bth . Banks using; Henry 

1,506. 

710. VtindfllM Crnttaeeit, lith. Oldham. Bank [using, 
Tjikow; Henry 886, 1,075* 

720. Ytindrflia hirmtUt, HatiiUt* B&uhiuHing; Henry 

SCO, 

721. Fflrnfiitfa peihuiculattt, Bth. North-west; Swinhoe. 

ft uuki using ; Henry 1,525. 
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■f m 22. VamleUia scabva, Bth. BankinHrag ; Henry 885* 
723* Bonnaya fmchiata, Lk. c£ Olto. Takow \ Playfair, 
Henry* 1,869 BnakinsEng ; Henry 879, 

724* Bonnaya Viromcaefotio, Sprung. 014Sum, Playfair* 
Tnkow* Bank rasing i Henry 884, 1,909, 2,039* 

726. Scoparia dulcis, L , Takhw plain ; Playfair, Bankin- 

siiig; Henry 534. 

726-* J?jjyianTiifl Oltlhattn v Htmtl,, Ana* of Bot* IX* 154* 
Tamani ; Oldham. Between Klnpaoli and 
Pachena., on dripping rocks ; Hancock, Ape’s 
Hill, dry lodges of shaded cliffs; Henry 311, 
1,052. 

727. * Veronica imtvarum, Maxim* Tarosui; Oldham. 

728. Striga hitea* Lottr * Takow plain ; Henry 1,903. 

729. Striga Masuria^ Bth. Takpw \ Henry 1,141* 

7SO. Centranthera Bruuonia , IFnft* Oldham* 

781, Aeginctui huiica, Boxb. Oldham, wilford. Xarnsni ; 

Morse. Ban kins Eng, Takow ; He ary 2, 

732. UtriculaAa Jkxuoset, YahL Takovr plain; Honry 
1,069, 1,789, 1,800, 1,840. 

7S3. CiriciUaris orbicafata, Vt'triJf. Oldham* 

731. -dejeyfwnikNs mall t S. Cape ; Henry 

1,868. 

785. LyjMHHrt 2 (i paueijlortit Maxim* var F 8. Gftpo ; 
Henry 1,848* 

736. linrtAflJia diteolor t M/ixim. Old ham, Ford. Bank- 
Lnsing; Henry 845, 849, 1,540- 

787. Ohireta aimchonut , Hauer. Bankinaing ; Henry 1,690 
pi L o partt. 

738* Epithsnta $p. Ape's Hill; Henry 1,916. 

789, How Svrinh&ti, Hnnee. Sou Hipest; Sw Echos* Ape’s 
Hill; Play fair, Henry* S* Gaps, Ban kinsing ; 
Henry 897. Wanted huo-at, , as the dried 
leaves are used at tinder* This plant also 

occurs in Borneo. 
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agiatic society of jafax. 

'740 k SUrtotptrimttA titdcmt t hanee. Keluug; Ford. 

Tamem; Morse (Henry No. 1 T 5GG A)k Bsnkm- 
siog ; Henry 1,566, Named Khun-tiu-titu, 
j as the leaves resemble those at the hlultii 
tree. 

741. SSesamum rndimm, L. S, Cape ; T&kow r cultivated ; 

Henry 370. 

742. concinmda, llance , Swinhoe. Tawsui ; 
Oldham. Henry; Ford, 

743. Hygrapldlei salieifoUa, AVti, ■Oldham. Takaw plain ; 

Playfair; Henry. 

744. /fercii'ta repent, L. T&kow, Bank ins iug, S. Capa; 

Henry 770, ®®0, 1,156, 

745* (Sfcroii$anift«/om0aflnu3 t &. Moore, Tumsui ■ Oldham. 

746, StrobUanthes tp. Takaw ; Henry 1,705, Playfair: 

747, Strobifanthetsp. Tamed ; Horse [Henry No. 1,395). 
74B. Oroasantlra umtuluffoiia, Salitbvnj, Cultivated iu 

Gardens ] Henry 1,723. 

740* Coilontiwwttfiw powsiflorwi, j\W*. Tamsui; Oldham. 

B. Cape, Banki using; Henry 317, 1,523, 1,986. 

750. Lepidvgathit lujalina, Jr leet. Tams tit; Morse (Henry 
No* 1,751). S, Cape, Bs tiki using; Henry 102, 
622, 1,754. 

751* Ju&tichi gendatusset, Linn* /. Tamsui; Oldham. 

Takow ; Playfair * E. Cape ; Baukinsiug ; Henry 
1&5, 247. 

752, Juslidct procumbent, L. Various localities, Swinhoe* 

"Wrlfrjrd 3 Oldham, Lambay Isle, Bankiusing, 8. 
Cape; Henry 136, 210, 072,1,078. Pescadores; 
Tashiro. 

753, Jmticia simplex, Don. T&kow plain; Henry 1,109, 

2,045, 

754, Bungitt sp. Bflnkineiug ; Heury 84®, 1,522. 

755* Didiptera cMnentit, Nett. Oldham. Eankinstug, 
Ape's Kill; Henry 1,620, 1,953. 
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756. Pioltpttra crwu iia, Ness t £. Cape, Pa nki using l 
Hanry 304, 1,515. 

757 r Hyporaus Ctimingitina, B+ &t H. f. £. Coast \ 
Maries. Takow ^Playfair, Henry. 

753. Hypoctfss purpurea, K. Et. South-west; Swinhoa, 
Ape’s Hill; Playfair, Henry. S, Cape, Bankin' 
ging ; Henry 2 UQ. 532 . 

759* Acanthac&i undetermined. S. Capa Heury 1 ,£ld. 

760. Atonthacea undetermined. S. Capa ; Banldusing v 

Henry 1,224, 1,283, l,Gfil. 

761. Acanthacea lid determined. Ban tin sing ; Hanry 1,608* 

702. Mynporum bonthiiks, A * Or. Anping; Playfair, 

Henry, A sea-shore shrub with purple Sowers* 

703. Bcfuehea iftisrrubifclit t, Scbavxr, Pescadores ; Taslijro. 
704* -DttMJtfi'a Pliimuri, Jactj. 1'amsui, cultivated ; Mouse 

(Henry No. 1,405)* 

705* Ltjjpirt nodijhra, Nichx. Various localities ; Wilford* 
SwitiboSj Tikow ; PI ay fair , Henry. Baukinsiog^ 
3. Cape ; Henry. Pescadores ; Tag tiro* 

706* Ytrbwa officinalis* L. Tnkow; Playfair, Henry. S> 
Cape, Bank insing ; Henry 264. 

767. Gfliftrcirjja form&KVia Rolfs. Various iocalities ; Wil- 
ford, Watters, Oldham, Swinboe. Tainsui t 
Morse. Takow, S, Cape, Lamb&y Isle; Henry 
237,610,741,1,048,1,015. Known a aShan pu* 
shiang, Aj $ & . 

708* * CidliMj'pa pHo&tisimtoi Msxim. Old bam. South 
Cape ; Henry 207* 

706, *C(tUicctrp& sp. now. Bankinatog ; Henry 120* 

770* Call&arpn &p. Bautins ing, Takow plain ■ Henry 78, 
465, 1,947. 

771* Prwna farmoswiP! AJaxim. TamBni ; Oldham* 

772. Premna mUgrifolw, L. Tekow ; Playfair, Henry* 
791* 

778. Prf77u?Lt iieszj'fa, 8>A\aufr t Bantinaiug, Takow X 
Henry 88 l h 705* 
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774. Prmuirt rp< South Cape ; Henry 013. 

775. Vitexhettrnphifllct t Bozb. Tamgui; Oldham. ThIott, ■ 

S. Cape, Bankinging; Henry 1,182, 1,253. 
Known ns PtHsHawy-jmi, Jfr ^. 

770. Yitex Nttjuwhj L. Takow ; Play fair, Henry 1,142, 
S, Capa, Bimkiueiiig; Henry 90o. Known as 
PiL-ehtQng ti, I® $$. fF . 

777* Yitex tr\ful\a, L. rar unify lima. Various collectors. 

Takow; Bsury* Pescadores; Tashiro* Com¬ 
mon as it low creeper on sea-shore sands, and 
only oecuring in lb a uni-fy] iol ate variety, known 
as Pskpu-ckiang. $?f ^ . The Gazetteer refers 
to Vitfx under Ching, Sft, and gays the vulgar 
natne is pit-ching, . 

773. Chrodendron ajrtophgUnut, Oldham, Mare 

Dtforso (Henry No. 1,740), Ape f s Htll, B* Cape, 
Bankinsing ; Henry 1,502, 1*295, 1,470, 1,873* 
770, Olwoui*Hd™n bjk Btmkinsiag ; Henry 28, 422. 

730. CUrodendron ftrmijram, Vjpii. T&msus; Oldham, 
Taiwan; Playfair* Baak[using l Henry 3D3, 

781* CUndendron intrmc, 0aert. Oldham, Maries. Tnkow; 

Playfair* Henry. S* Cape ; Henry, Pescadores ; 
Tashiro* 

782, Ct&vdemhon panicufatitm, L , Various localities; 

Wilfurd, Oldham* Bw inhoe, Ford* Playfair. 
Takow, Bankiusing; Henry 159, 017. The 
G-nsetteor describee it as the & or fc 1£ with 
leaves lik« the tkm# tree and numerous flowers 
red as fire, with blue Seeds and a ealys which 
does not fall when the seeds are ripe. It gives 
the vulgar mooes f£, are 

7i j ii!ij-eA + it4Ji"/tua 1 Stl J£, which as well as Cfttt- 
Cuitrjdttt(t t * are in common use. 

7S3. CUrodwdTon ti i<jAoiomMTn, Thunk* Tamsui; Oldham r 
A. Bance, 9. Caps; Henry 291, 931, 
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734, Catjfapkm moitaeartfAitJ, ScJiamr. Ape’s Hill j 
Playfair, Henry. 

705- Avkmnia officinalis t L, Tskow lagoon ; Piny fair, 
Henry. This tree, sometimes known as the 
** white hi no grove," occurs oo the shores of the 
lagoon ruiied with the true until groves stud is 
known ss ch'ith-t'iny-sfuii , Sue No. 355. 

786- OeiHiun* gmutfuju, L* Takow; Playfair, Henry known 

ne ehiii-trfiityt'a, % ^ ; and is mentioned let 

the gazetteer an Jar this ufuns with the synonym. 

, 

707. *Mmona procumbent, Hcmaletj, .4?z?z. of Bot . IX. 155* 

S. Capo; Henry 1,317- 

708. Hyptfe capiiata Jttcq. Takow ; Playfair- Henry 8. 

Cape, Bsnkinsiug ; Henry 225, 

789* Bjfptis wiVettUns, Poit, Takow; PJnyfutr. Henry 
S. Capa ; Henry 231- This fragrant herb is 
named SJtantf-hsutng, Jj ^ , or P^i-hn-ktiaOt 
& 'f Fff ; and the seeds are said to be used in 
making cakes. These two species of Hypth are 
' American plants, which are now thoroughly 
naturalized in FormosA, 

790. ^PofpsttniQnfontUtittitita, Oliver, Hook: Ic* Plant. £440, 

Aye's Hi Si, Batikinsing ; Henry 70, 1,170. 

791. Dysophylla aurkularia Blunts* West coast \ W El ford, 

Bankin&ing; Henry 541. 

792. Diftophij!la verrfcUlc C<r, Bth* Ban kin ting;: Henry 1,565. 

793. HUkoittia. oldh<im\ HewtUy* Oldham, 

794+ Ptfrffta flfmftfruNttfj decne. Cultivated. 

795. PffiiHrt oeymoidsa, L. Oldham. Cultivated for its oil. 
798. Marfa formotamt, Maxim. Tamsui; Oldham* 

797* CdiawintAa cfttAourir, Bth* Oldham. 

739. OfliflitejniAa HtA&ivuhS, Bth, Tamsai; Oldham. 

799- Salvia pleheia, R* Br t Various cuilcctorE. Bankin- 
eiug, Tnkow ; Henry 547, 1,786, 
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600, Salvia scapiformtf, Hance* lie lung ; Oldham. Ford 
found near Turnsui a variety with some leavea 
distinctly trifoliolftte, the lateral leaflets being 
much smaller and renifurm. 

801. X^paici glechovictf Be'nih* Tamsui di&lrint; Wattere. 

802. Scutellaria imltca, L. Various collectors. S. Cape ; 

Henry 2,078. 

808. fouleltana luionica, Bat ft. Takow ; Playfair, Her>ry + 

804. battel ia> ift rivti larit t Wu IL, Turn eu i; Q] d h am, S w in hoe, 

Tukow ; Playfair. B.uj kin sing plain ; Henry 
1,728. 

805. Prunella vulgaris, L, Various goH ectors, 

806. dmtomeUa ataia, If. Br. Oldham, Tkkow; Play¬ 

fair, Hanry. S. Cape, Bimkinsing ; Henry 228, 

642 . 

807. Stachys dmirNfii, L. Iu potato fields, x a Produced.; 

Oldham, 

80S. ^terc/tys obUnig\folia t Wall* Bankinsing ; Henry 540, 

808. Lwnurus aibtiicua, L, Various collectors. S, Cape ; 

Houry. Kuotvu as ££ iff and 

mentioned in tlia Gazetteer. 

810, Lautium L* Tamsm; Oldham, 

811+ bamium ch\i\tn$*, lienth, rar 1 parriflora, Hcmsley, 
Oldham. This has curate-rotundate leaves, 
much smaller than (be type. 

812* Leueas Tnollisiima, Wall. U^tmsui; SwEuhos, Maries, 
Oldhaui. Ape's Hill; P.syfair, Henry. S. Cape, 
Bank ins fog; Henry 160, 1,2$5 + 

818, TtuAritim alQlunyftra, Ilttxb. Oldham, Tamsni; 

Morse (Hemy No. 1,753). 

814. Ajitga br'acteosa, 1 VaU* Yoy&uift archipelago. 

815. Labiate undetermined, BaukblsLng ; Henry 82. Thie 

is known as and is used for 

making a cooling drink iu summer. An herb 
of this name is imported in a dried state from 
the mainland, and is used for making jellies. 
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81 6* Lalriaiq undetermined. S. Cape ; Henry 862. 

817, Latina undetermined. Takow, Bakiosing ; Henry 1 
544, 1,104* 

018. Labiata undetermined. Ban His slug ; Henry 1 ,.5(55, 
810. Labiate, undetermined. BSiukiusing ; Henry 1,681, 

820. Labiata undetermined* Bankinsiug; Henry 1,640. 

821. La bin ta un deter on i ned. Bank tus i ng ] Hen ry 1,0 88* 

822. La biota u ud e term in e d. Banki ts si ng ; He □ ry 1,074, 

828, Plant ago wrnyV t, L. Various collectors. 

824. Bwrhmfa rtptna, £, Wit ford. Pescadores; Ta- 

ehivo, T&kow ; Playfair, Henry. 

825. Pisonia acitUtitn, L. A. Ha nee. Takow; Playfair 

Henry. Birukinsing; Henry 87. The flower* 
buds are said to bo vised for blackening the teeth. 

826. Piwnia Bntittntiani, Fmil. Bank]using, S. Capo ; 

Henry 329, 

827. Pifftmis inirmts, Forat. Ban kin sing ; Henry 137,! 

1,598. The native collector names this Suit* 
jung-fata, ?fc ^ A. In different parts of China 
this name is applied to different trees. See 
Notts (j-rt Economic Botany of China, p. 55* 
In Yuuuau a larged saved epees as of Alnus is 
so-called. It is perhaps the most tom mots tree 
in the lower moan tains of Eastern Yu □ nasi *■ 
often forming large woods and lsrmch nsai for 
firewood. It does not seem however to be the 
tree figured under this Chinese name iu Chih- 
Wn-Ming, sxxvi, 26* 

823. Mirahili* jalnpa, L f Takow, a colonist; Henry. 

829, Bougainvillea spwt&bilix, IF* T&kow, cultivated; 

Henry 735, 

830, Dteringta ceh&widts, R. By. T&kow; Playfair,. 

Henry. Ban kinsing, &. Cape : Henry 233, 897* 
031. Dfiej-ijiyta indica, ZoU. Ape’s HilU Ban kin sing,. 

8, Cepe ; Henry 80, 101, S0o r 883 r 639, 934^ 
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832. Ctlcsin orfftnlctb, L. Yarioua collectors, Pescadores ; 

Tashiro. Bankinaing, Takow ; Henry 866. 

833. Amarantui ifangeticua, L. 8, Cape ; Henry £08* 

S34* AmairmitUBMpinosut, L* Tamani; Oldham. S. Cape; 

Henry 338, G02. Known aa Tz i it-han i f*J ; 
and the Gazetteer saya potash is made from it* 
QB5. AiteuanUtg viridii^ L. Tnntaui; Oldhacu* Pescadores ; 

Tasbiro. Tak<w ; Playfair* Henry £74. 

830. Cya&htUa prottraia* BL Iivkow ; Playfidr, Henry- 
13 . Cape ; Henry 207. 

837, -i^rera stand*M f WaU. Eankinaiag ; Henry 1,819. 

838, Achijrti'txktt aspfnre* L, Oldham. Pescadores; 

Tashiro. T&kow, Bsmkinsiag* S. Cape; Henry 
438, 627. Tamj-ut; Merge (Henry No* 1,752)* 
Known collcqiiiflHy aa Oho-pi-t^an, & A St; 
aod mentioned in the Gazetteer its a medicinal 
simple, 

8 39- Achyt'«nthes kitfeuta ta , BL Bank i na Eng ; Henry 

1,544. 

840* AfUrnnntbsra ned {flora, B. Hr. TamatiE; Oldham, 
Ban kin sing ; Henry 447- 

841, Ahentaiitheta stsaUist R. Dr. Tamsni; Oldham, 

Horae* Takon, 8, Cnpe, Banks using ; Henry 255, 
275, 810, 1,050, 1,746, 2*06 2* 

842. Gomphrena globosa, b, 8, Capo* cultivated ; Henry* 
843* ChiHopotfiuvi rttitwiiT[rti«ni, Wit Id* Oldham* Pes*. 

cadores; Pashiro, Takow; Henry 1,061. 

844. CfenQpodium album t Yarioua collectors. 3* 

Cape ; Henry 620* 

845. Cbeuo 2 )odiu^)i ambrosioide#, L , Tamani; Oldlsain, 

846. C/i^iKJ^&diEiTn Jicifolium, Smith. Titov. 1 ; Playfair,. 

Henry. S. Cape ; Henry 382. 

847* Bela. vubjaris t L. Cultivated. The Gazetteer gives 
the names. 

848. Spinachi obract o, L. Cultivated- Tins Gazetteer- 
gives Ike names S*i tit nnd & ^ 3ft, 
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849+ J triplex nifitu?iK&jrtfl, LdL Taiwan; Wilford. 
Pescadores ; A, Hjlucb. 

850, Jinplex arenaria^ rmti. Pescadores; TftsbLro. 

051. Snaeda ttudiffora, Moq. Takoiv; Playfair, Henry 
1,025. 

852* Bvstlla inito-a* L* Takow; Playfair. S, Capa; 

Henry S48, 

858- Phytolacca, ocinota, Utah. TCduug ; Wiirord* 

854. Polygonum barbatom, L, Tamed; Oldham. 

065+ PolygonumJ'wjopyturn, L. Cultivated, 

■ 856, Polygcmtm ohinenee, L. Various collectors. Tam- 
sui; Morse (Henry No* 1 f 452), Kagee, Bankin- 
singj £. Gupe ; Henry 209, 412, G28, 809+ 

■057.. Polygonum hydropiper, L, Baaki using; Henry 00* 
858, Polygonum lumpcrum* R, Br, Oldham* Wilford* 
S. Cape ; Henry 040, 588. Hemsley describes 
a variety, ciiataiuitt, collected by Oldham, 

■050. Polygnmw lapatki/oliufit^ L. Oldham. S. Cape, 
Bsu kinging, Xakow; Heury 271* 849 A* 
1,192, 

■SCO, Polygonum multijlorum, T/tunb. itclung ; Oldham* 
Ford; Tamstii; Horse (Heury No, 1742). Ape T s 
Hill, Baukinsmg; Henry. 

■861, Polygonum oi-ientbtd, L. VEirious collectors. Takow 
plaiu ; Henry. 

■802. Polygon tw?s peduncular^, WaU. Kelung; Oldham. 
Tnkow; Henry 2,027* 

808, Pofy^anurA yerfoliatuiiii L< Tumsui; Oldham* 

884, Polygonum plebeimn, R. Bv. Oldham. Takow, S. 
Cape; Hcniyjl,756. 

805, Polygonum I’MIflnkl) Plamilt. Oldham, 

800, Polygonum mpifttitum, L. Oldham* 

807+ Potyptmuni initza&iittt, Franch* el Fait* Oldham, 
S win hue. Bank in si n g ; Henry 457. 

'808, Polygonum semrjgtfum, Lagasca. Various collectors. 
Xakow, S. Capo; Henry 1121, 12SC, 
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869. Polygonum Thunfargii, S, ct Z. Oldham. 

870. Pohjgormxn $p. Tafcpw ; Henry 1,168, 1,771. 

871. Poiyywmm Sp. Ape's hill, a large climbing 1 Bhrnb Jr 

only bbso In barren state \ Henry 2,026. 

872- Enmex acetwa, L. Oldham. 

873. Eumex crixpus, L* XamsLii; Oldham. 

874, Eumcx dentcutis, L. Tamgui ; Oldham* 

Q75, Asarum Tlmtjbergiij Al. Br* Oldham. See Maxim., 
Mtl, Biol Vlll P- 404. 

876., Ariitolochia sp. Banbiusiug ; Henry 402. Cultivat¬ 
ed as n medicinal simple, named H 41, 

877. ArittolocMa gt>* Ape’a Hill ■ Henry 719. 

878, ^oururto) LonrrirU, ZIpctw. Wilford, Oldham. Ban- 

kinging, Takow ; Henry* 

879* Houttuynia cordate t Thunlt, Tamstii; Wilford, 

Oldham, Morse. 

880. P/per betlf, L. Cultivated, The Gazetteer refers to 

this as ^ej ® or IS M m t and says it is wrongly 
called iu tie cotloqaial The Gazetteer 

adds that in Ytiomm lu-tze< ££ ^, the trait of 
the Betel Pepper is used, end that it is not 
certain if this character In is the same as 

881, Piper Cltaha, Hunter. South Capo] Henry 2,000. 
382, Piper fittokathwa^ Sick. Tamsui; Oldham. Tftkow ;. 

Pi ay fair t Henry 716.1,134,1,870, 1,88 8. Lam- 
bay Isle, Bankinesng ] Henry 803, 1526, 1581. 
88 S, Piper iidtpeItalian t TFiifJ. S, Gape, Banki using ; 
Hbinry 480, 790. 

884. *Fiper s p. navnF o(Indcz Florae Sinensis, II. p. 114 . 

Ape's Hill; Playfair. 

885. Piper sp< near P^wr* J/fijiCft", Maxim* S* Cape; 

Henry 1,997. 

886. Pepero im'cs n dygolensis Miq* Take w, S* Cap &„. 

Bankinsing ], Henry 481, 580, 1,027, 
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837, CMoranthvsbrachtftUtc\y^ Bhim, Oldham, S. Cape, 
Backioeing; Heuiy 1,530, 1,965+ 

633, *€Mor£Mthu$ Qldhaml, Solnix, Tamsui; Oldham, 
3, CApa ; Henry G49, 

683. Beikdmitdia sp. S, Cape * Henry 1.001, 1,2G0 
1,284* 

.890, OMJnawtmrcttJrt caifipkar& t A’tfes et Ebcrin* Virions 
localities; Oldham. 0w inhoe. 

Bank Easing. 3. Cape; Henry 251, 421, 
G40, G48. The cam pi i or tree is indigenous to 
Japan, Formosa, nod tie Central And Southern 
provinces of China; In Chius the tree has been 
known since Ancient times for its excellent 
wood ; but camphor until of late years was 
apparently never manufactured on the mainland 
of China. The camphor anciently used was 
undoubtedly Malay camphor, the product of 
another tree ■ and when and at whose instigation 
camphor began to be manufactured la Formosa 
is nut known. For some years a small quantity 
of camphor was made in tha Chekiang province; 
and. judging from the Customs returns, Fukien 
has also been engaged in the manufacture during 
the fast four or live years. A considerable 
industry iu camphor is springing op in the 
province of Kwangsi, Fakboi exporting GOO 
piculs iu 1805, 

For an account ot the Ticiesitudas of the 
camphor trade in Formosa, see the Chinese 
Cufetoma fi Ute#nttial Imports ” for 1882 1891, 
pp. 488, 466. 

Camphor is adulterated io Formosa with a 
glua obtained from a creeper ; but I have seen 
no spectmeue which would enable me to deter¬ 
mine what this deeper is, 

3531. C&fiAMcimon *p. S. Capo ; Henry 1,380. 
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892. CinnamflHiuMi peduncufattim, $ecs, Banktnsiug ; 

Henry 451* The root*bark is fragrant and 
known as ^ 4L 

808, RJadhilw »p. Perhaps a Inigo-leaved variety of the 
next species, fcj. Capa, Bank ins ing; Henry 
119, 197, G6&. This is the Arfu-tany. |tff 3 of 
the G-Lizettesr, which describes it as an enor¬ 
mous tree, with excellent wood, occurring in 
the depths cf the mountains. T!m Paris Exhibi¬ 
tion catalogue calls it the hsiuditmnu xffi fcfi ^* 
Mnckay, p. £5, names it the ShitU'I&n* It is 
known colloquially as the Shuai-u-mni, t-T 
and is one of the trees known to the Chinese 
as i 2 a? 2 -mt*, called iam-a in Formosan 

speech* It may be styled Formosan Laurel. 
The ideutification of nan-mu with cedar is a 
common error in foreign books, 

894. Machilm Thtmbtrgii t S. at £f. Tumeui; Old bam. 

Kelung; Ford, Bankinsing, E3. Cape; Henry 
181, 208 ± 4 28* 871. Known collopuially as 
Luma wood and referred to in tbo 

Faria Exhibition Catalogue. See No. 1,114. 

895. jUneAfltw sp* Perhaps a variaty of tho last species* 

S. Cape; Henry fill, 864, 2 055. 

806. Actinoiitrpfow iq>, Ban kinging ; Henry 1,559. 

897. Lit&oea tp. E. Cape ; Henry 204. 040, 

898. Litsota sp. Bankiuaing; Henry 1£8, 1,484, Known 

ns the small-leaved /fwflBg-Lsm-a-eftit ^ 

899. Litwea tp. Baukiusibg ; Henry 84, 78,460, 1,501* 

The large-leaved Hitanif-hsiH-a-ahu, 

000. Lit«/ea landfoHa, T'tVfrrr* Oldham, 

901* lAttoea ginuctf, Sid/. R&ukiasiug; Henry 391* 
1,586. 

90S. Ldiulera citriodara, Hmahttf, far* Bankinsing; 
Henry 114. Known els Slum-iiu-chmo, Jj 
u name given to other species on the main lend. 
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Ses AVfs on Economic Botany of China t 
p, 40- 

90»h *Lin<kru (t) Oldh<mi t Hemslty. Turns ui - t Oldham, 
Ehdmig; Ford. 

904. Lindeiasp. S. Cape; Henry 1,823, 

905, Caiaytlia fhfoimis, L. Tamsui; Oldham, Tokow; 

Play fair, Bankinsing ; He ary 1,567- Known 

S3 TFif-iMH-ti’afl, 

008- Helicia cochincfdnenm, Lour* Bankinsing; Henry 
819. 

907- Formfltantt, Hcznefdi/, Indrz EL Sin- 1L 394 

and Amu of BoU IX. p- 1S6, cum Jig* 
tfcrth-easl; Wilford, Kelajig ; Ford, Ban- 
kiusing] S, Cnpc i Henry 511, 805, 1,228, 
Known as tha jSftflH-p’vp'fl, djjltfi. 

908, Daphne adtu a, Ttmxb, Tamsui ; Watters* 

909. WiHtruemia inJica, C- A. Metj* Tamsui; Oldham, 

Swinhoe. Tnkow, Lambay Iala f Bnnkindog; 
Henry 10j 1.131,1,197 Known 33 Pu-tun, £ ; 
and root used aa a drug. In the Customs List 
of Medicines* Pu4un-t'ov, (# # occurs as ft 
drug exported from Amoy, 

This shrub is used for making paper and 
pnper blimkuts at Nan-ning-fii m Kwangsi, ac¬ 
cording Lo specimens seal to Kew by Playfair 
and Wenyon, 

TTifoenwmia mtfaiWj Champ*, la recorded 
from Tukow in Indrx FI- Sin, il, p. 400, but 
Fifty fairs specimen there referred to is W* 
ituHca. 

910- EftMffffmn Oldham, Miq* Near Tsmeui; Oldham. 
Itftgoo | Henry 884, 

Dll. .E&mjnua piwgtns, Thunb, Tamgni; Oldham* 

D12, Loranttaa tjadoriH, S- ct Z . (?}, Bankineiag; 

Henry 58- 

913. Lormihiis $p t S. Cape ; Henry 979, 1,903, 
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914. Viswtm articulatum, R«™> F. Lankin-dug ; Henry 

69. 

915. ChautperHa Gri§ith\anQ t Planch. Tokow ;, Playfair, 

Henry. BftnkiDeliQ^, tt. Gape ; Henry 4(j, 129* 
141,809, 1,G7S. A g mall tret known cidlnqiimily 
ft* SAon»ftaH, dj faf. This name fs ^iven in the 
Guzettasr as sl synonym of rfit-ti-hdaiig (see 
No. £7 m this List) ; hut Iho description does 
not refer to (Jhamptreict. 

916. Euphorbia at-oto, Furxt. Takow; Playfair, Henry 

2,004. S. Cmpe ; Henry 21&. 

917. Euphorbia bt$4ri t ... Bunkiusiug. cultivated; 

Henry 420. 

910. Euphorbia hunn/uao, WilltL Various noth ctors, 
Tabow ; Flay fair, Henry 1017. 

919. Euphorbia hrjjitnrifoluny L. 3. Gape ; Henry 212. 

920. Euphorbia jnlkhii. B oirf. Xainsni; Oldham. 

921. Euphorbia pilulifrra, L. "Various collectors. Bee- 

cud ores ; Tabihim. Takow, S. Cape, Bankin' 
sing; Henry l7S t £60, tJOO. Known ah 
te’uv IF ; aud the milky juice of the plant 
in said in bo applied to the eye in eases of 
curncid opacity. The Gazetteer describes Ju- 
tshio as a plant mai.‘d to iucroaeo the secretion of 
milk. U* he taken internally with pork. In 
Ausiralift this plant has been need in iho form 
of a decoct inn as a remedy in asthma and 
bronchial affections, See Pharimc. Jtunifti, 
XU. 5De< See No. 924. 

922. Euphorbia serntlaUi, J?«inr. "West coast; IVillord. 

Tnkow ; Playfair, Henry, liaiikirssios ; Henry 

ess. 

929. Euphorbia fhymi/ofia, L. Weet coast; Wilfurj, 
Pescadores; Swinhoe, Toshiro. Bankinsing, 
H. Cape; Henry 871, 1,S19. Also- known as 
.ht'ia'a/K See No. 921. 

Vol, in tv, Sop.—El 
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924, Evphnri/ia tirufta £fc, L. Takow ; Playfair, Henry. 

A very common shrub or smnSl tree- Probably 
introduced. Known in Formosa as Tan-ttwn 
(& $Q, at Amoy as Vtih-fo (*£ @E)» or f'vsh-shu 

[®W). 

925. Zltmt? sempervirem, L. Ape f e Hill, Baukinssiug; 

Heor y 1.177, 

926, lirutdia tommtota, Bhmt* Tftkow ; Playfair, Henry 

757, 1,063. ft, Gaps, Baukinsing; Henry 44, 
199, 24S. Known colloquially us the T’ K- m i- 
s/iti, i. $ W. 

927. Ph\jlianthvi tp. Apa'g Hill; Henry 1,090* 

926, PhyUanthus mVitrt, L. Ape's Hill; Play fair. Tnkow, 
6. Capa, Bunk in sing ; Henry 211, 265, 687, 

929, PhjU&nthus rttfrutoUix, Pqv\ Tnkow; Hainie, 

Piayfulr, Hemy 750, 751. 8. Cape ; Henry 
363, 

930. PhtfVanihuA mttplrt, L. Tnkow ; Play fair, Henry, 

Baokinsing; Henry 80S. 

D31. PhjlLintfiug win min f L, Oldham, Pescadores; 
Tauhiro, 

932, Glochidion. Amtittinnuw, Af, Arg* Tamsui; Oldham 

Tukow ; Playfair, Henry 713. ft. Cape ; Henry 
1,385, knuwii ns the Ctiih Affair, ifc ih, 

933. @fochitlion Jftor&mi, Hance, Katun g; Ford Ape's 

Hill; Playfair, Takuw, ft. Cape; Henry 869, 
1,053, 1,216, 1,793. 

934. &hcMdion hirtufkmtgman, M. A rg. Tamsui; Oldham 

TaIclpW ' Playkir, Henry 707, Kuuwd us the 

ta hung-hifi, 

935, GhchLUon tuotttcawium, :Vf. Arg* rnr, IVkow plain; 

Henry 1,929, 2,033. 

938. Gfochidintt sp. Takow plain ; Henry 2,042. 

937. Ghrfiidion sp. Bnukiusing ; Henry 117, 415, 829. 
838, jSkwwjpo fluggtoidett M. At# it/ Ap&'s Hilt; 
Henry 1,115. Pescadores ; Tulnro. 
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939. Fluffgea inicrowpa, UL Tamsui; 03-dbum, Morne 
{Hcrnry No. 1,4(5*}). Bankmeing, Takow, S. 
Gape; Henry 887, 7G7, 020, 998, 1,005, 1,072, 
94.0, 4 lireftwa tfflcinalii, htmtktj. Tamsul; Watters, 
Oldham, Tfllsow ; Playfair, Henry 748, 740, S, 
Gape, Baukiu^in g : Henry 241, 505, 1,905. 
Watters e&ys; f< called. Shaij-ch'i'Cfrin* The 
leaves and root are used to tunke a wash, which 
is said Go he effectual id removing blistere 
caused by paint nod varnish/* 

941. Bwohofia javtmica, HL Tumsoi; Oldham, Mur Be 

Xakuw ; Playfair, Henry, 8, Cape, Baukinaing 
Henry 014. This is (lie /fct-fumr/ (fat tree, 
the wood of which is used in making furniture. 
Thin name is well-known colloquially and occurs 
in the Gazetteer and in the Paris Exhibition 
catalogue. 

942, DaphniiihiiUitm gla/tO'scaia, Bluw. Tnmfmi ; Morse 

(Henry Ho. 1,809). B. Cape ; Henry GG8, 000, 
1,200. The variety Ofdhajui of Hemsby. in 
2nd*& Flo me Siiwtsiti f it, waa collected by 
Oldham nt Tnrosui. 

940, JiUitlfnma up. Takow, Bankiusing, H. Gape ; Henry 

780, 915, 1,U4,1,885. 

944. Antitlftiiifi japtfnicuttt t K, el X, Tam^ui; Oldham. 

BunUusing ; Henry 17ft* 5S9, 874, 

945, J&< ropha curoax, L. Tukow, Lam bay Isle; Henry 

739, Tide Amnrieaa tr^e is njniin iiftf.m'itfiK '& 
iti Rnnih Formosa, where it Is known ns thu 
T’ung-tfu-SfiUt lit- Rea Notes on Econ. 
Bet. of China, p, 01. 

04G. Jatrapka multi/ida^ L. S. Cape, cultivated (7); 

Henry 9G7, 

947, Almritox amia'a, StfmL Tamsni j Oldham. Ape’s 
Hill; Playfair, The Tung^tie^thu f ^ ^ (ft, or 
wood-oil tree - seems to be rare in Formosa. 
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348. Croton Cmningii, Jf. Aig. Tamsd ; Old Ham. Sonth 
aids ; Hunce. Takow ; Playfair,. Henry* S. 
Cape, Bfintiusmg ; Henry 218+ 

949- Croton tigliiw, L. North-east cud; WHford, 
Bankinaing; used for killing fish ; Henry iS'S. 
950* Aeohjpha grandis, M. Arg. Baukinsitig; Henry 5, 
95* 

951. Aoali/plut ittdica, L. Takow ; Playfair, Henry. 

9 52* Mallotnp eachinchinensis, Lour. Old Haul* S. Cape, 
Bankinsing; Homy 09, 834, 902+ 1,593* 
Known aa the Pehrgeh-txtt £j ^ ^* 

953, japomcuJti Jf, Arg< Keluug; Ford. Tam¬ 
an i; Oldham, Morse (Henry No. 1,734)* 
Tanglaeon ; Wilford. Ban kin si or ; Henry 143, 
4SG, 504. ■ 

954. Aledhtttt rt' 0 hiccamu t M. Arg. T'akow ■ Wilford, 

Playfair, Henry 738+ 1*847. S. Cape, Elinkin’ 
sing; Henry 45* 151* 919, 

355. Mallrtus philijipinfflitifii M. Arg. Tamsoi ; Oldham* 
Ape's Hilt, Bnnkiusiug, S. Cape; Henry 429+ 
473, 820* 919, 1,837 1*937. 

956, *ifa£&dHe Pfagfctii'i, Hem$tfy. Takpw; Playfair* 

Henry 76 G* 

957. Jtftt£foCus ngKtndvs, JJ. Arg. Tamaui; Oldham, 

8outhwt-st aide; WilferdL Takow; Playfair, 
Henry* Eaukiusing* 8* Cape; Henry 74* 918- 
958* Maomwtga t^nonti*, jW. Arg. Oldham. Takow ; 

Playfair* Henry Tam silt; Morse, S. Caps; 
Henry 1*968- Known as tlie hsUk-ttttig t dc M* 
059. liidinas m/mmwih, L. Takow, S. Cape; Henry 
wmojodj naturalized. 

960, Homonoia rijWia, Lour, Bankiusing, S. Cape; 

Huniy 100, 261* Known as the Shui.lui, ?K#P. 
961* -frffr.uii'tim tteqnorauti, Oapfer* Takow; Wilford, 
Kwinhot* 'Playfair, Henry. S. Capo; Henry 
004, 691. Known as the /V/wAu, & HI; auel 
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said to occur its a tr&g in the mountains. 
About Tsikciw It I? n aiiinil alirnb with yellow 
'wood. 

962* Sapium tiistvlor, AA. B idtinaing; Henry £49. 

Known as ili p[- 

963, Sapmm. vchiferutn, Ha^b, Oldlmm. Taknw, S. Gape, 

Ban kissing ; Henry 684. The Gazetteer refers 
to the Vegetable Tailcu? tree ae the Wu-chiu, 
ft +S. It jb linown colloquially as the K^iung or 
K‘ing s to ; and is called 3ft ft- in the Parig 
Exhibition CaEalogoe, Vegetable Tallow is 
scarcely an indusiry in Foramen* 

964, Ezaoeearut vg&Hocha, L. Edge of IVkow Jagoon ; 

Playfair, Henry, This tree sometimes becomes 
diseased fn parte, And the wood So changed is 
known fvi t'v-cht>i-hxittnfj s The Graz st¬ 

iver sprats of the occurrence at Takow of a 
hxiong*m w or fragrant wood.” described as 
having flowers with 5 petals. Yellow frail the 
size of a been, and n fragrant root. 

965, KtoCoowin ,t/j. Ape's Hill, Ban kins tog, S- Cape; 

HiorytH: 260, 1,807, 1,084, 1,857, 

9G6, UftniM pttrriftilia, .fwq. Bunk Insing ; Henry 1,529* 
9G7, *Ceki9 iimwif, litmshtj. Ape's Hill, & smell shrub ; 

Playfni] r . Takovr, a tree 20 feet or more high; 
H^r.ry 2,905, Knitwn as ibe P'o-ttm, if itt. 
9G8. Ctltit st'iNnaur, P*t&- Xnnism ; Oldham. Bsvukin- 
si ug, H. Cape; Henry 1,616, 1,982. Also 
known aa Lijg tree. This is per hap* flic 
#1 fjp uf the Paris Exhibition Catalogue. 

960. Trema amiltoinenitvi, Bfttmt. Oldham, Tatnsni; 

Morse (Henry No. 1,464). fiankmsing ; Henry 
SO, 1,769, 1*910, Known as the $Antt-yU'flsa J 
■.b fill if:; and occurs in iho mountains an a largo 
tree, with soft wood, used for making ladles* 
buckets, etc. 
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970, Tretna orientals, Shane. TauisuE; Oldham. S*Cape; 

Henry 624, 099, 

971, Hjitavittt japonioiis, 8. ct Z. Oldham. 

972, Fatorifl pih<ca, (jQvsUck, East coast; Witford* 

Takow ; Playfair, Swinhoe, Henry 700. 

976, tortnosa, Blanco. Oldham, Ape's Hill; 

PtayGur, Henry 70L 8. Capa ; Haury GG9. 

974. UrQUHtiJirtut papyyifero* Vent, Oldham. Takow T 

Bankinsing; Henry, Known colloquially 
as the Lu'as/tu, The Gazetteer 

, mentions ibis ntua y as a synonym of the chu, 

; and says “ out of the bark paper can ho 
made, hut none is made hi Formosa ; deer arc 
food of the twigs and leaves, whence the 
name/ 1 

975. jlferMs L. Various localities ; £3 win hue, Wil- 

fot’d, Oldham. Takow; Henry 744, 1784+ 
Pescadores ; Tiwhiro. Ban kins Eng, £L Cape; 
Henry 100 f 134, 269, 1,390. A very variable 
species, and my numbers represent very distinct 
varieties. Out oT the rout-bark of young trees 
in the neigh honrhoocf of Banki using a Jib re is 
obtained, I rum which one of the kinds of savage 
cloth is made. Specimens of. the root, fibre, 
cloth, and game-bag, the product of tbis tree, 
Lave been sent by me to the Kew muse run. 

Schlegel. in bis article on the Kingdom of 
Loo-chon (Lhs ancient name of Formosa) in 
Piob&mes Gfographi$uts, quoting from tba offi¬ 
cial History, Says many trees occur in Formosa, 
called ton-lou, I&I flj, which are like the orange 
tree but with thick foliage and slender branches 
hanging down like hair. Of the bark of this 
tree, mixed with hemp and the fikias of animals, 
tba women weave cloth and make clothes. The 
name lou-tau does not occur in the Gazetteer; 
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lULsi r am a loss to identify it with CjUo n t 
TVac CmM'Oi, GireAo/u** ilathm&ritt, Mtiwt op 
jfiSfj'reaiiA plaUt'tiifvUa, the plants now known in 
Formes* tu be uttlia^d as textile a. ThEa name 
seenae to ms to be idetibiaitl with tou &j, h jCd £8* 
the Sanakiit eott™, which now appears 

in the Chinese OFumo for hrond-uloth, to-lo-ni, 
See Watteftf Chinese Language, p, 43Q. By 
referring to ^c, 110 of this list, it will ha seen 
that t&U'ltt was the Orttue given by my native 
Collector for CorvhuTus nUtarim, which, how¬ 
ever, rioee not seem to ho el textile pEmit Eq 
F ormosa ; and in no way corresponds to the 
tree described iii 8ahleg*Te quotation. 

970. Ficm Ifaichycwa, H- e£ A, Oldham. Takow r 
Banking ug, S. Cape; Henry 190. 158, 24S, 
311, flfii, 1,184, 1.794, 2.011 very v triable ; 
oecnrR jiw a shrub aujd smalt live. 

377. * Ficus forvi^catia, Maxim. Tunis uj ; Oldl mu. Ban- 
k [using; Henry 34, 25. 497, 

97H, Ficus luniL^a, Hryne. Baukinsing, S. Cape \ Henry 

116, 410, 1,679, 1,999. 

979. Fiesta fowoffttti, ll'a/T. 8. Cape [ Henry 942. 1,972, 

980. Ficus ipiffhtutruiy Btk. Oldham, Tnkow ; Playfair, 

Henry 1,879, 2,030. One of the banyan 
trees, with the infioreacou -o on the bran cl ms 
below the leaves, Known as the ehio-jttng t 
* 

981. Fiett* rstuta r L. Pesciulnrea; Tasthiro. Titkowj 

Piny fait, Henry. A La iyan ir^m, know.! ns tho 
jmtff i 

982. Ficus sepiimi, Humph. Near Tamsui ; Obi ham. 

983. P’fcciis insuluris, Miq r Oldham. 

984. Ficus kuAttitataror, Peir* I’-ikow ; P eyf.t r, Hjury 

S. Cape; Henry 1,781. A uoiidl ir*e with 
large leaves, called the 0-&-hsiefi , 
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■985. Riots pamilti L* Oldham, Tftktnv ; Playfair, Henry 
1,159. Tlie fruit this cut in halved and dried 
is known as "k-gue (ai-yu t**), !% dL-rf 1 , so, 
jirJicJe pnf S'>nq* important &s oat of it an excel* 
Utt jell/ is made. Specimen j of it hawe been 
sent t^y me to Kew and tie Pbarmaaentiaal 
Mnsen < 1 , London. 

988. f-'itJUri gibbrma, ISluvw. Xakow ; Playfair. SwinUoe, 
Hmry77. S. Cape, Ban rinsing ; Henry 810, 
902. 

987. ff'icia riift'uj'rt, Mlu-rte. Buikmsmg; Usury 124, 

908, Pirns fi ftitJvstt, Rrime. Bankinalug ; Hemy 10, 499, 
1,759* 

989* i'ias Rrrxbwghiii Wall S. Cape ; Henry 1,310* 

990, t‘'i- '/) ttipponi^a, Franckst Rav„ Tnnisni; Oldham, 

991. *hi‘u* (ilditami, Harir.e. Near Tarasik; Oldham, 

993, Fit-** Kiiiffiana, Him&hy, iti Hug tz, l. c, Riant 2$35. 

Turn sul ; Oldham, K el ring , Ford. Xakow, 
Bankingiiiff, 8. Cape ; Henry 1GG, 708, 825, 
1337. 

993, Cmlrctnia javanensiii Trie, Taruaui; Morse, Bank in- 

si uu ; Henry 185, 164, 

994. CzMG'aaks TtOttifiinet, Hcutee (f). Takow ; Playfair, 

Heury 720, 2,022. S. Cape ; Hmiry. 

995i. Arttnwp fM inUgrifalia, 1.. Cultivated, The Jack- 
fruit, described in ilia Gazetteer umlor the 
names iU BE V£, and yu-pw-trtn, 0 

990. JVajrarniJt japoni&ii Ilium?- Swiohoe, 

997. FUwrytt interntpta, QauL Bank inning; Henry 

388. 

998, ^Leporttd ptero.itigma s WilltL South-west; 3 w in¬ 

line, Ape'g Hill; Play fair, Henry. S. Capa, 
Ban kinsing ; Hauiy, 

A small tree, the leaves of tv Inch sting 
violently, known cotlnquially and in the Gazet¬ 
teer an Yaa-jen^hon, ^ A 1*J. 
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999. Pdlitmin -uraJjra, Penth. Turns ui; Oldham, 

1000. Film sp. 8. Capa; Henry 1,228. 

1001. Pilau sCiilji-Ui fitfith, Tnnisai ; Oldham, 

1002. PiL-a prpltdtke, II. an A, ltecnrded by Hanca. 

1003. PHe& tmictwsa, We<M t Tumsni ; Wnttarg, 

1004. Piocru larvigattL, Iffama f 8, Capi\ Ban kins mg; 

Hanry 1 ,245, 1,590. 

1005. Klatuslenvna $p„ Bank i using, S. C-tpe ; Hurny 58, 

20 K 

1006. filatostftunvi 8{h B*n kin sing ; Henry 154. 

1007. {‘■latQ&trmma 8ft. B an kin sing ; Henry 1,617+ 

1008. Biithtntritt Hivadt ILat A. Tamnui; Mursu. Tatovr ; 

Piny fair, Banking eg; Henry. 173, 488. 
Occurs Ljoc.1i wild and cull Baled Known w 
Formosa ns mt, hi mandarin, ch'u, r 1^. It in 
the source of lunch of Uic *o-cnllmI " Hemp, 1 * 
6x ported from the faUiud, the remainder being 
pitte-apple fibre. Curtain kinds of savage- cloth 
are tcnda from the fibre nf wild IJoafonaria. 

1009. *liothmerifi sp. Kohmg; Ford, Tnkow ; Playfair. 

Henry 4ftB. Ban kin wing ; Hoary. 

1010. Httrhwttia rfittxfjffWit, 1J. 41 A. Apufa Hill; Playfair, 

Henry 8, Cape, Buckiintiug; Hvury 87, 1W4 
SIS, 6H8. 

1011. Bwhmtrui tiUtiiftthyUa, Don, mr f Batik in sing; 

Hu m y 33. 

1012. Boehruria iBjfu&i, WethL, varf TnuernE; Mnrso 

(Hsnry No. 1,471), lfaakinniag ; Hairy 177. 
1Q13, Hiwhuterfa *p. 8. Cepe, Bfl-nkissing i Henry 1ST, 

1,293, 

1014. Villebrutuirt /nrfcwrJU, Bhtms- Tainaai; Old hit in. 

1015. Puuzvkin iittiica, t^awd. Oldham. Takow; Play* 

fair, Henry 784, 

1010, Poitzokia hixpidtt, flu jfl, Tamsiu; Qldh&rn. Ban- 
kiusing; H«ary 487. 

1017. Poiicufeid flegnn* t TV#IJ. On river backs ; Wilford* 
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1018. Injpericifulia, lil f Tnkow, Bnukinghig j 

Henry 887, 728. 

1013, BeWsgeasm tthiiis, iVetld. Oldham. 

1020. At grim Vktuliana, liul/e t S. Cape ; Henry 1 259, 

1021. A bins jzzflrifznza, Nutt, Tutngui .; Mor^e (Henry No. 

1,389,. 1,394, 1,722). Known as Vh*ih-ft ( o 7 

4M*f. 

1022. Qtiereua tj{sp£drtf.a, Tftmrfi, 8. Cape ; Henry 1,818. 

1023. QiitT&i* gl(tv£&, Thunk* Bank in sing ] Henry 428. 

This is the Koo-tsnn [A 'S') tree, with Imrd 
wood need for funking carts, etc. Tim Paris 
Exhibition OiifaJtfgue Em# the name $U ft. 

1024. Quer&a trum-ata, King F SrOwpe; Henry 1,254. 

- 1023, Quftvmt Oknmpiv»i, Henth. S+ Cape; Henry 1,258, 
1,098, 

1029, Cumun .vp, 8. Cape ; Henry 1,867. 

1027, QttuTctiQ sp , Hr Cape ; Henry 1,808. 

1028, Qijemujr/*. B. Oftpe ; Henry 1,37 L 1,995. 

1029, Querm* sp, 8, C.ip u ; Henry lj.988. 

1080. CoAtcsxwpsis Hunea, BatikLuaiBg, 8, Cape; 

Henry 60 r 550, 1,611, 1,710. Known us the 
Km ii } The wood is used for making 

carta, ere. 

1081, UasUincp&is up* Ban kins mg ; Henry 474, 1,536. A 

useful wood, known as to-a, ISt ff. 

1032, Sttltx Oltihntiwnw, dft/jf. Tamani; florae (Henry No. 

1,405, 1,479). Takow, Bankin&iug; Henry 
1,098. 

1099. 8alix$p. Tmnsiu ; Merse (Henry Nu, 1,477). 

1034. Pintis j U await iatm, Lamb. In the mountain a. The 
Gazetteer snys the sztzz^ (J&) tree onEy OGc-ars in 
Lite LoounUiins of the interior anti that /tH ling 
(|£ yaeiira for sale imoogat the southern 
gevagea. 

1085. 'Ihuja wrimtitlis, L. 8, Cape, Binakiuaing ; Henry 
403, 1,975, 2,076. Known ua pitn-po, #,. 
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In the Phartnacentica! Museum, London, 
specimens of things atid leaves from Chinn label¬ 
led Fieie pt> me Thuja oriental^, L. and to the 
sumo specie 5 belong seeds label leal Fo-jen fx). 
Specimens named l't£-po (ffiJ £0) lire rhariptrtte 
Ghincjw&i L, See Notes on Ectnuwic Botany of 
China, p, 37. 

103(3, Patlucarpus macrophi/lia* Don- Kehmg ; Ford. 

1037. PoJflcar/rus nageia* Ii„ Br. Tntosui ■ Morse (Henry 
No. 1,446). S. Cape , Henry 1,857, 

Known as the Sha-&han t vis inn bio 

timber tree. It is also u amort SJwit^Jtat 'k i£. 
1088, Podt/earpus arffntnema, linnet. IS. Cape; Homy 
3,075. 

1039. CwmiHt/hnmi'-i lintnsiv, B. B r. IVmani ; Morse. 

1040. Cfyc&H sp< Occurs in Hie interim- of the island,. 

1041, Microstylis cuntfttkt, thick, f. Bn akin sing, S, Capa ; 

Honry 688, 1,842. 

1042, ^Liparis m'tctwtthit, Halfe, of Hot. IX, p. 15G. 

Wiko Hill, Tainsni; Merge [Henry No. 1*605). 

104B. Lipnrix up. S, Capo ; Hatiry 581. 

1041. "Liparis Hfitryi, Rai/t, Kcw Bulletin, 1306* p. 
103 . S. Capa ; Henry 2,074. 

1045, Lipttris ndorata, Ldl- B.uikitiding ; Henry 806. 

1046, Lipariff btngipts. LdL ftauktasiog* S, Oap« ; Henry 

1,602* 1,070, 

1047. Liparis plicata , Br. et San. Ban kin slug ; Henry 

188, 1,027, 

1048. Deiuirolnitm Ealtontri, S. Cape; Henry 

1,872. 

1040. Dtntlrtibimn *p, S.Cnpo; Henry 1,378. 

1050. Ena sp* S. Cape ; Henry 1,874. 

1051. v AWa fo}'rrt/}Sana i Rvlft, K*tv Bulletin, 1898, p. 104. 

S. Cape j Henry 1,078. 

1052. * Phnotfa formosana, Itolfe, .Jtijj. of But, IX* p* 

156. B. Capa ; Henry 1,340. 
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1055. Pathysbinta ektnenae, Reich. f. Bxpkinsing; Heu y 

SS4. 

1054. * Aproo tophyUum I'ormoMmiun, Rolf6, Anu>. of Bot, 
IX, 157, S, C, ip e ■ Henry 1,850. 

1055.. * Cofontht Joviwirttta, Rolf. ^nn. of Bol*. IX, 157. 
S- Gape; Henry 1,847. 

1056. Cafanthf. u aratrifoliai it. B>', B . Gape; Henry 

1,327, 

1057. Aruntlimt cHnmais, Bl. Taman i; Morse (Henry 

No, 1*880), 

1056. CfymWtionsp. S-Cape; Henry 1,852* 

1059. * (I CQ’to i wn /*> nn r r&*ft v w , Rolf?, Antt. uf Bot, IX, 157, 

Tnkow ; Playfair, Henry 2,18-7. 

1060. (jeotlormn dilutittum, R. Br. S. Gape; Henry 

1,375. 

1031. * Cprtopera farmngaua, Rolfc, Knu BitUatin, 1895, 
p. IDS, S. Gape ; Henry 1,074. 

1062. LtRsia teretifolia, Gaud I S. Cnpe ; Henry 695. 

1063. Plialatinvptis aphrodite, Reich, f, S. Cape ; Heury 

1,705. 

1064. tp * S, Cape ; Henry 1,971. 

1065. ^Cleiaostavitt foTittosaftam, IJance, Tfimstu; Fortl. 
1066- Vtyiilla gp. Batihiusiiig ; Henry 470, 

1007, Tr^puRa angutoaa, Ldl. Apa T a Hill i Heary 1,905* 
106S. ^Tropidia formoxona, Rolfc, Ann . of Hot. IX, 158. 
HankiuBing ; Henry 1,573. 

1000. ^rircuitfrs avstralis, Ldl, Tnfcow ; Playfair, Henry 
Banltfusin^ ; Henry. 

1070. Aaottochilut Rtfxbwghii, Ldl , Bank]nsing ; Hettry 

1,026. 

1071. *'Zeuxin6 formosana, Haifa, Ann. of Bat. IX, 158, 

S. Cape ; Ha»ry 644, 

1072. Zamine sulcata, Ldl . Ape's Hill; Playfair, Ban. 

kinsing plain ; Henry. 

1073. Chsirostijlis ohirundt, Rotye, Ann. of Bob. IX, 158. 

Ape’s Hill, Summit; Henry 320, South of 
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island ; A Hanoe, This orchid hits r1«o been 

fennel by Ford in Hongkong- 

1074, * Goodyera fortoosana, Kttlfai Ann* of B&t. IX t 15&. 

Bata kin sing ; Henry 409. 

1075+ Ootnli/fTtt procera. Hook, Rankinsstag ; Henry 185, 

1,620+ 

107&. DtdymopUxis Italians , Griff* Tnkow; Henry 1,878. 
1077- Halmwrhi Jlirm ■na , Champ* S- Gape, Batakinsitag ; 
Henry 1,212, 1,007, 

1078+ Hab*nari(i gfdtamlra, Ik ft* Bankinsitig ; Henry 850, 

1070. •Hitbetutria tfOodycroi(U* t Don. Ape's Hill; Playfair, 
Henry 1,166. 8, Cape. Bunk taking i Henry 

1,211, 1,572. 

1060. J ' H HahimtTia potffiriohstt Rolfs, Hook. Lc, PI. 2HUG. 
3„ Cjipu ; Henry 1,210. 

1081. Dipfaprom ehampioiil, lik . /. Hook. 1c . PL 
Rankin sing ; Huary 808, 1 ,600. 

1022, Kttempfcria rotunda. U Rank Easing, "wild on the 
mountaim;;" Henry 831, Named 8utt-mi t 
i by the. native collector. Tins Chinese 
name is generally glvL-n to Captwr-Cntchery, 
which Dyiuock, VttjttL Mat. Medic** of W. irulvt, 
p. TS0 t idea Li ties with Hedt/chiiim Sficatum. 
Ham. Dyurnek iiotus tlmt two kinds of Caponr- 
Gutchery occur in the Indian market, Indian 
tad Chinese. The Chinese kind is larger, 
whiter, arid less pungent, Lite hark being 
smoother and of a lighter colon r. ia 

exported lu lnrgn quantities from tfwatow, aud in 
small qnautiiied from Can ten and Hainan. It 
would ha satisfactory to have specimens of the 
plant producing the Chinese drug* lo see who* 
ther it was acta it Ely the same aa Hedyaftium- 

Note* “ The Source of Chinese Cupoor 
On Lottery * Snu-nai ,—which is mainly produced 
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in. the vicinity of Swfttow, the export from that 
port in 1806 being 2986 piculs, valued at 10,442 
taels,—seems to bs without doubt Hcdychium 
spicatuvn, Sm. In the Haubury Herbarium of 
the PheviuEicQirticfl] Museum, London, there i& a 
Specimen of this plant, rhizome mid leaves* 
which came from near Swatow, and a note to 
the effect that the plant ia said to afford the 
rhizome sold as H Kapur Kachri/ 1 Tire taets of 
tlia rhizome in the Herbarium is very similar to 
that of the drug. 

The use of the term 8ttn-i\ai in Formosa 
for Kacmpfifrria is erroueous. Away from the 
actual site of production tif a well-known drug* 
it is mtuai fur I he CliiutHO to apply the drug 
auiafi bo an allied or similar plant." 

1088. OiiUMWfdt langa, L, Takdw plain, e [Titivated ; Henry 
l,60tf. This is Turmeric, Q^uoig-hmug, ST §?, 
largely exported from the Island. 

.Vote. The tubers known as YU-chin-, if? fit, 
u^rfd lli Chitics j medicine and exported from 
Szechuan, Hankow, and Wonohow, ore derived 
from a spates of Curcuma, end specimens of 
the plant are wanted for detenu i nation, 

1004, Zingiber ulficimik, Pb>sc. Bant fusing, cultivated ^ 

Henry 431, 1,576. 

lO0o, JZingiber (f Crgptatrthium) sp. Ban kin sing ; Henry 
147, 1,605, 1,607. 

1063. /Zingiber (f Crtfptnnthiimi) up. Bunk Ending, 8- Cape ; 
Henry 1,659, 1,966, 

1067. Alpinist fintmid, /fuse. Tacftfini; Morse. BimkEtiEmg, 

S. Cape, Takow ; Henry 427, 702, 1,631. 

Known as Fua/i-i'ao, E ; end occasionally 
used for making hats nod mats. 

1068. .-Ilpwua tfofang^ &wj, Bank inking; Henry 804. 

Named Aatf-cAhuyuf, pSi K, a medicinal simple. 
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1009. AIpinia up, Tumsiii; Marge (Henry Ho. 3,079), 

1090. Cvsiw spudnstit, 5m, Tnkow ■ Hynry I r 2Q4, 

1091* indite L, Bank in sing, 8 . Capo; Henry 

Probuly On ly in cu! tivfttiou. Colloquial I y It do w u 
as fwn cJj ^ iiE, 

1092. Husa sapi-entiam, L, Cultivated,. 1 have seen no 

specimens of the wild specif:? of Banana, said to 
occur in Hie mountains. 

1093. sfltiwa, L. The pine-apple, cultivated h> the 

south far the fruit and for the fibre ; out of the 
latter a good deal of gmss-cloth is made. It is 
named in the Gazetteer nr bluing - 

U t ; and is also known colloquially by the 
last tiaiae or huang-ltti, $r The G-nzettoer 
any* tli at in Kwaiigtb the pi no-up pie is Luowu 
in t’i-pQ-fa, i(£ 1&, end (lie j ark ■fruit as t’icil- 

po bi, X'St £ 8 , 

1094. Peliiwantbes Tcta, Antlr. Bank inning ; Henry 1,591. 

1995, LirUtp* xpicittu, Im i*r f Tnkow, 8. Cape, Bill kin* 

King i Henry 14fl, 1,003 1.703 1,704. 

1009. IJdam&canrfct ahinmxis, L> shift- H. Cape, Bjuikiusiug ; 

Henry OGfl, l r 5{5S. Perhaps only in caltiva- 

■ ton. 

1097. CWtaioa aricine, L t Tnkow ; PIuyfair. Henry, 
Banking! ng, 3* Cape ^ Henry* 

10DB, Diotrorca arititn, I,. Tukow, Bank a using, 3. Cape • 
Henry 854, 1,210, 1,871* Occurs wild. The 
culiivated yam ici China is known ns i v k, ; 
and this term haH been untended to other tuber is 
id trod nothin a from Amcrien, ns the sweet'potnlo, 
known aa fan-shit, huni/ aht (See No. 972), uud 
tlm common potato, In Cnuton the yarn i« 
kuow r n n6 shun situ, Jj ¥, or A*tn-*Jbi, 
while ordinary pa hi toes (fio^rntiwi ftdwowujfl) ara 
named ghit^H, -U ff. 

1199. Dios&n+a oppatrftiftitui, L. Bank losing ; Henry 1,07S. 
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1100. Dioas&rfw rhipoffonoidft, Oliver. 

S. Cape, Bunking tig; Iie»ry 105, 589, 
970, 1 □ SOT,. 1,661. This species uu flrft 
discovered by Ford iu Hongkong ; and its tubers 
ure the thu-larnj ^ Kl — 111 dys-timt " of the 
English, and “faux g&utbitr " of the French, 
It occurs in Fur to USA, Kw&ngtung, Kwangsi, 
and Tcukiug ; mid is ah article of considerable 
trade importance at Luagehow aud Pakhoi. It 
is referred fo in lire Gazetteer. Taiutor, 
CmU>m Trade Heparin for 1H09, p. 170 , suyg 
" tl\je-Tu of,"— tz-Tt/wg (sftu-faii//)— in tha Pepo 
language t&tvak —is found io the mountains* It 
gives a durable reddish brown oclour to fishing- 
nets, fcpen r eailis and clothe. 1 * Little if any is 
exported from For mesa; but it is much used 
locally lot dyeing uses. Iu Tanking it is 
called Cimoo, and there was an export iu lSOB 
to Hongkong from Tod gluing of 1,787 Ions 
valued at 174,000 franco. I have written a 
memorandum on the use, distribution, etc. of 
this article, published in the Kew RuUeiin for 
September, 1,895. 

1101. *Dtns&tre(i daryphom, kJaucc. Xakow, Ban kinsing ; 

Henry 878, 1,672, 1,1)22. 

1102. Dfoeoarta daemon a, Rvzh (?) Tnkow ; Henry 1,875, 

1108. Dfoicvtm sp> Bn-nkinaEiig ; Henry 350. 

1104. Ifrmwia taberwa, Lmtr. Bauhinaiug ; Henry 810. 

1105. StjvI&z ttmt.ptierlu, A. Gray, Baokuming; Heury 

52, 55, 115, 144. 

1108, Swjif&je Qldhutflii Nig, Bahkiosittg; Heury 74, 
Hum two species are known as t'u*fueling, 
£?£$; for which Lhe Gazetteer gives the 
synonym. 

1107. SittiNx china, L , Taman'; Horae, 3. Cape ; Heury 
281, 901. 
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J.10S* Smilax tp. Batifciusing, S, Capo; Henry S02, 1,302. 

Tills is also named fU'/tt-ling . 

1103. Atp&Ntgiu lucidita, LdL BynkEnshig, S. Cape, 
Takow ; Henry 157, 2GG. Tills is t'ien-trtfn* 
mng f -X.fl coSloryui PilLy and in tho Gazet- 
leer. 

1110. HemciGCaUis fulm* L* Ban kinging; Henry 8IB. 

Known ns Chin-cfiaii-t#'ai f &$|- &* It is tho 
j®, Iff or of the Gazetteer* 

1111. Ag ora Figiilct't mil? Tnkow; Henry 1,010. In¬ 

troduced and nntnrulizcil about Tnkow. It is 
colioquiatly known a$ Kim-mint, and 

rope can be made, it is snid, out of its fibre. 

1112. Aloe clitmnw, tinker. Bankiusiug; Henry 18(3. 

Known colloquially ns La-hut, "ft. The 
juice of this plant was formerly used by Chinese 
ladies for dressing the hair. Xu w- a- days 

Chinese ladies use for this purpose the sUaviugs 
of » peculiar wood, generally known e imply ns 
Mr. Playfair Ims recently dis¬ 
co acred the source of this wood, which exudes 
glue when immersed in water, to ba }lndhilu s 
Tliitnleryii, 5. rt J£. 

1113. Drueuenu angtaHfulia, Huzb. S. Capo; Henry Gt)9, 

1,304, 

1114. Curdy line tenamalis, ICunth. Ban ki using, S, Capa ; 

Henry B13. Known colloquially as ftwtg-ehu, 
a'S'fr, 

1113. DiwifHa emijolui, L. Banki using, S. Cape, Aps f s 
Hill; Henry GC, 10S, 450, 732, 811. 

1118, Allium oilitrum, L. Takow plain ; Hanry l.SofL 
1117. Liliwn lunffiflarittnj Thunh. Tamed ; various col¬ 
lectors. S. Cupei Henry 927, 1,569. 

Frsinchefc says the Loochoo Islands and 
Tam9a i are the only localities from which ho 
hns seen Ibis plant in n wild state. The epaci- 
Yo!* xiv. Sop-— 1 
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mens which come from the continent of China 
are alt referable to Liliiim Browni. Franchcfc 
distinguishes the two species as follows :— 

Lffium Imigifttjrum, Thunb* Nectariferous 
furrow of the petals and filaments of the stamens 
glabroaa* 

Liliwsi Broimi) F. E t Brown. Neotari-, 
feious furrow and filaments of the stamen a 
bearing short papillose hairs. The flowers of 
the latter species in the wild state ero larger. fJ 
to 8 inches long, ju:d tinged with violet oil the 
exterior. Those of the former species are 
entirely white on tEae exterior, or sonjetitnes 
tinged with a greenish huo; and they fire 
seldom more thau 5 inches long. 

1113. Befenit-pm $p* 

1118, Tricyrtit macropoda, d/iij. Bank in slug ; Henry 1485* 

1120. ^Tneyrtisfon/fiasana, Baker, Tamsui; Morse (Henry 

No. 1393), S. Cape ; Henry 1,287, 1,S0S a. 

1121. Noncehftria vaginalis, Fre$l> Takew plain, 3. G&pe, 

in rice-fields ; Henry 731. 

1122. Pollia sorzuffonensis, Z r ,'jtdf. Bankiusing ; Henry 193, 

575. 

1123. Cciftnietijza L. Pescadores ; Tasbiro, 

1124. Cosunuiina ebliquet, II am. Tamem; Morse (Henry 

No. 1,447.) 

1125. Gcmmelina nndifioi-a, L. Takow, S, Cape ; Henry 

357, 2,041, 

1120. fftumulittd ^olfjgamay Bth. Pescadoreg ; Toshiro. 
1127. Gommelitui u»dulafa t fi. Br. Takow; Hay fair, 
Henry, 

1129. Aneiktm Ltiureiri, Ha nee. Bankinsing ; Henry 372. 
1120- Antilmaiwl]ftoriitii t R. Br. Bun kinsing ; Heory 382. 

1130, Aneiltraet rtnfetim, LdL 3, Capa, Bautinsing; Henry 

800,1,851, Takow plain; Henry 1,897 is also 
perhaps this epecies. 
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11 EH. Forreetut Hick ei Li#£. Bankinsiug ; Henry 

149, 1,018, 

1132. Cyanotis arncJntoidfa, C ♦ B* Clarke. Bankjnsing - f 

Henry 000, 

1133. Floscupa pfl>m?u£afo, Hossk. Bemki using; Henry 

1,G03. 

1134. FlagtUnrin indita, L. S, Cape ; Henry 1,855, 

1195. Areca Catfcfa*, L, Tnkow plain \ Henry. The 

Gazetteer gives some information about tbo 
Arcca nut (which is wrongly named Betel nut 
by Europeans in China), and Iho different 
easterns in regard to its use. Lime, Catechu^ 
the leaf and the fruit of the Betel pepper are all 
used as accessories in chawing the areca nut. 
In Chinese the nut itself is pin-lang, ifcfil, ; the 
nut together with the husk is ia-fa-Ue, X IS F-; 
and the husk is ^ISR. 

Fane are made ta Tainanfoo from the leaf 
of this palm, known as laQ-hsitt-than, M. 11JSi. 

1180. Ar&tga Engltri, Bece, Tamaui; Ford. 

Ape's Hill, Bankinsing ; Henry 70S. This 
pretty small palm is known at Takow as the 
/shop* a narno given on the mainland to 
Trachycarjms. 

1187^ Phoenix humilis, L. var. IIaneeana t Becc. Takow ; 

Playfair, Henry, S. Cape ; Henry. A very 
common tin all palm with edihto fruit. Known 
colloquially as the ftwny-Tdnj, or Feng* 
lan$t, il'ft , and described under the latter name 
in the Gazetteer, The ibcaug- fovg of the Gazet¬ 
teer may refer to ft different palm ; and this 
name ia given in South China to CarijQta Qch- 
landra, Hcuice. 

1188. Tradnjaii'pu& exetlta, B, et Jih.f, Tatnsut; gollec- 
ctors. Bank in sing ; Henry 821 is perhaps this 
species. 
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1139. ^Cahmafonmanva, Braiw. Tamaui; Horse, Ban- 
kinsmg, S. Cape ; Henry 522, 587, 037. 

1140* Cafamts margtnittu, Bimce. Baukinsiug; Henry 
521. The preceding two rattans are dEetitigni- 
Blied by my native collector* thus ; the first is 
t'u I'eug, i US, the latter ch&ng-t’eng, J£ SS. 
The Gazettear says there are two binds ; and 
Taintor ob serves that lbs Bat tana of Formosa 
are cheaper and coarser lb an those of the Straits* 
Naturally they are uot the same species. 

1141. CtatannU sp. South Cape : Henry 1,854. 

1142. Coses m iriftra, L. Said to occur wild on the is¬ 

land. 

1143. Pan&mitt cdor'ttft&MUi'S, L . Takow ; Flay fair* Hen¬ 

ry. The Gazetteer describes under the names 
Un-totif $£)£, and lin-ch'a, # The farmer 
is used colloquially r 

1144. Tijpha sp* Takow plain; Hauty 1,815. 

1145. Ari&ucntct ring&is, Schott. Tamsui; florae. 

1146. ^AnitiTtiliophaUw ap, tivVq,. Ape’s Hill; Henry 773. 

1,014. Euown as $hih-shu t or gto-MU] 

1147. JitiOrphopkaUva zp. BankinatDg ; Heury’e native 

collector. A much larger species than the last, 
with tubers as large as 8 inches in diameter. 
The specimen a obtained wore unluckily des¬ 
troyed. 

1148* Qofocetia antiquonm, Schott. The taro, cultivated. 
The Gazetteer refers to several kinds of taro 
under the general heading of y& t'ou, ^ ifi, or 
5 viz ;— 

(L) Long "kind, ± Sl. This seems to bo 
the yiLtm-yiL i of the Cantaneec, the kind 
known in China from ancient times. 

(2*) Small round kind, 3} 3ft. This is pro¬ 
bably the yEiau-yti, 5fl of the Cantonese, 
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(30 Piu^y-yfi, red in colour 

fttad with numerous lateral tubers. This is very 
large and is said by Cantonese to bo an intro¬ 
duction from Honolulu* 

(4.) Taiiixiti jy m„ ?]!* ¥ ; bus no sms 11 

lateral tubers. In Canton No. E is ftleo called 
$ Ap ; but Nos. 3 and 4 are socootimes 
lumped together as no-mi-y& t SSl&rf. These 
Chinese names probalEy represent different 
epccies. In Hainan fan-yit, 
cuculhita, Schott, Barker reports from Canton, 
Alocatia otlora, C- Koch* 

In central and western China the ordinary 
potato, tuberosum, is known as ycutg- 

y\\, Vf- , and it is figured without a hint re* 
gardiug its foreign origin In late times, iu Chih 
Wu Ming 7i, 33, with Ilia name, This 

shows how speedily forgotten iu a country ]iko 
China is the origin of plants from abroad* 

1149* Alocoria ttutctorhtza, Schott. Ape T s Hill, S. Cape, 
Henry 310, 1,91b. Tameui- Horse (Henry 
No. SO 14)* Occurs wild in many parts of 
Formosa and is cultivated as an ornamental 
p Ian t on the mal u la ud* Kuo wn n s aTtaii-p it. Ok ^ 
or bihp'o-yii, ik tf 

1150. Epiprmam mmtriU t Sohott f Tuneni; Horse, 
Tnkow, Bnnidnsing; Homry 039* A. large 
climber on trees, remarkable for its loop-holed 
and indented leaves. 

1151- Pothos iS^tnmri, ScJiott. Baukinsing., S. Cape \ Henry 

689 . 

1152* Hearts gmmineu$t Ak, Bankinsing 1 Henry 142, 

1159. SogittaTia sagittifolia, L. Eice-fields, common, 

1154, Potamogeton mucronatus, PmL Bnnkinalug, Tskow 

plain ; Henry 1,203, 1,773, 1,011- 

1155. Potawogetcn sp. Iakov? plain ; Henry 1,013, 
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1150, PoUtmogttan sp. Aupiug; Henry 1*767. 

1157, liuftpia marUitii& r L, Takow lagoon ; Henry 1*099. 

1158, Eriocauhtt Watfiehiamm T Man. T&kow plain ; 

Henry 1,601, 

1159, FijcrBM gbboms, Reich. Takow; Henry 760* 

1160, Pj/artus ptity*tachy$ t Btauv. Takow; Henry 1,017. 

1161, Pporaw* taitguinoUntM, tYeej. Tnkovv; Henry 1,120, 

1162, JvtTVieUfW serotinus, V* B. Cl^rhe. Takow; Henry 

1,842, 

1163, Jvnaelltt& innndatne t G. B* Clarke* Takow ; Henry 

702, 1,089, 1,117, 1,130, 1,103, 

1161, CtypcTUS ratfa'airrs, 1’nhl* Takow ; Henry 1,319. 

1165. CtyjjflJTis difioimts, L. Oldham, Tnkow; Henry 780+ 

1166. Ojperus /ria, L, Oldham. Takow ; Henry 781. 

1167. Cypwtfs tlctitinoidfs, liinith* Takow ; Henry 708, 

1,078. 

1166. Cypenis di&tam t L. Takow ; Henry 790 [pro parte), 
1,011, 1,041, 1,129, 1,880, 

1169. Ctjperus nutans, Void, Pescadores; Taabiro, 

1170. Cyprus stulonifmtit, Belt* Takow spit; Henry 

1,957, 

1171, Ctjpwus Eat lb. Takow; Henry 778, 

1,087, 

1172, Cyye™ digitatitB, Hoxb, Tnkow ; Henry 1,862. 
1178. Qjpmis sp. Takow ; Henry 1,&G9. 

1174. QjpmtsrQiwirfutt, 7/. Pescadores, Taalnro. Tainsui; 

Oldham, Swinhoe, Takow ; Henry 1,014,1,085, 
1465, 1,774, 1*950. 

1175. Ct/ptru* tef/etiformis, Baxb. Takow ; Henry 790 

[pro parte), 1*129 (promts). 

Known as A’iam^a’tro, ?,s. [< salt grass." 
Tire dried culms are used as string tor tying 
Small packages. 

It [s uncertain from wkftt plant the famous 
Taiita mate, ip t$) are prod need. Theso mats 
are largely exported from TamsuL They are 
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used for sleeping on; rmd the finest kiode h oven 
in texture and reliable iuto a small compass, are 
often very dear, as roach, it is said, occasionally 
as $70 each, The plant, which is probably ft 
Ci/pn-UB or Scitpus, is reported to occur only in 
cultivation ; and the whole subject, plant used, 
mo da of manic fa tture, etc., is well worth in¬ 
vestigating. See notes from C. B, Clarke, fol¬ 
lowing, With regard to the sources of Chine so 
matting iu general, I now append certain notes, 
“ According to Haute, Caxton sjattifo is 
mainly of two binds. (A.) That need for sails at 
Canton. It is made out of L^ironia mucronafa, 
Prat, which is cultivated at Shin-king, The 
plant is known as to. This matting is of a pale 
brown colour end is never dyed, (B.) The 
floor-mating, which is extensively exported from 
Canton for use in America, etc,; it is produced 
from Uitctifttrmix, livxb, which is grown 

near I r zi-fliiJjr. The plant is called lu-tiao. An 
account of the dyeing, manufacture, etc. is given 
by Hirth in the Customs rfmno Exhibition 
Catalogue and in Chinn Tin uric, 7. p. ££:£, Sen 
Iiancc, Juumal of JiuUnty, Z879P 

C, B. Clarke says that specimens from 
Hanes iu elude C, mniacL-wais as well as 0 
tegstifvrwia, and the former may bo cermet, It 
la true, ns is stated, that the plant grows in 
brackish water. th B. Clarke again further 
States that Hance'a phut is realty C , > nalae- 
censis, Lam, and not C'. tcgetifurttiig; mid ho 
continues ;—“ tho specimens sent by "Wat ter it 
from Formosa of the plant out of which matting 
is made nre C , inaloccentis, also/ 1 lam not 
certain if Waiter's specimens purported to be 
from Taika, where the famous mats are made. 
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Ningpo hattjug* according to Cooper, wli0■ 
sent specimens to Kew, though slightly dearer 
than Canton malting is oh gaper in tho end as it 
lasts three limes as long* Both this matting 
find thq Ningpo ,f Both Hats ” of cotamer06 are 
made from Cjfptrue tcgttifonmt, ITosk, the only 
difFerenco being that in making the hats the- 
culms are nsed whole; while for matting they 
arc split in two, 

1170- JL/aj-tsctis aUiw'fi is, Gaud t Takow ; Henry 703, 763, 
1,007, (pro parte), 1,032, 1*881. 

1177, J/ortwtis PohliariHs, Schrader. Tnkow ; Henry 710 

729. 

1178, Idari&cus tr/perinus, TaJtL Ape's Hill; Henry 1,118, 

1,700, 

1179, Ilariaetts t&berfanue t JVSmj, Tam sal; Ulorise (Henry 

No, 1,458.) 

1180, J/anjittJs firosct C, 7?. Clarks. Takow; Henry 

1,776- 

1181, Kyllinga mow&phala, L. 3. Capo; Henry 852, 

1,829. 

1132, KyUmga brevifolia, Rottb. Takow ; Henry 1,102,. 
1,818, 

1183. EylUnffti Irevtfulin, Roiil. ■fjor H* (K. otfgostacftya, 

Rotck). Takow; Henry 1,018. 

1184- Hfkothnria (tciculaw, IT, 1?j l , Takow; Henry 
1,839. 

1135. BeUacbaru plantttgineti) if* Br * Takow ; Henry 

734, 

1186. Heleotbaiis capitate, R. Br. Takow; Henry 704,. 
1,042, 1,797, 1*961- 

1167. Hekochari# sp- Takow ; Henry 1,880. 

1183. Fimbrotttjlis ilipfojUfi, Void. Takow ; Henry 786 a,. 

788, 789, 1*040, 1*101, 1,148* 

1139, Fimbrcitylu iMn<Madtya t Hank, Takow ; Henry 
782, 759, 1,059* 
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1190, Fimbrogtylis tquanotua, Void* Takow; Henry 1,809, 
1191* FimWotUftis Uvrugvwa, VahL Takow ; Henry 712, 
788, 773,1,000, 1,835, 1,348- 

1192. Fitnhratujlis miHacea* Void, Takow, S* Capa;. 

Haury 249, 7BG b, 1,118, 1,815, 1,949, 

1193. Firnbrottylis eompIanat<t t Link* Takow ; Henry 772,, 

785, 797, 1,817, 1,956, 

1194. FimhtQStrjfis tchoenoideSf VahL Takow; Henry 

1,912. 

1195. ^Fbnltroxtylis foruros&ws, C. B. Clarke, Takow 

spit; Henry 1,834, 1,800. 

HOG, Fimbrostiftta barbata, Kimth. Takow ; Henry 1,866, 
1197. Fvnbrostiftie ttficea, VahL Takow; Henry 1,007, 

(f>ro 1,008- 

1198* Fimbrositilis Bpatft<iCfa t Both. Takow, sea-shore 
rooks; Henry ],071, 2,018. 

1199. Fimbroitylw polytriehoidtt. VahL Takow; Henry 

1,100. 

1200. BulbostyUe barbata, Kunth. Takow ; Henry 1,868. 
1201- Savpvt triqneter, L. Tameui; Morse (Henry Ho. 

1,761). Used for making mats, 

1202. j Scirpw tnucronattiSj L. Takow; Henry 1,1 GO. 

Called toji-ts’taJ, ; and mate are said to be 
made of it, 

1208. Sdrpnt Ternutanvs, litiim ■. 8, Capo ; Henry 244, 
593, GOO. 

1204. Stilus marUimia, L. Takow ; Henry 1,818. 

1205. Scirpus laeustrit, L. Takew ; Henry 754, 1,028, 

1,057, 1,059, 1,775,1,777, 

J206. ScirpnA erectas, Poir. Takow] Henry 1,088. 

1207. Fiiimia ghwernta, Lam* Takow; Henry 1,084. 

1208. Rhyt^ehof^ora a urea, VahL Takow ; Henry 1,843* 

1209. Sehoeiuts falcatits, li. [Jr* Takow; Henry 1,948. 

1210. Cladium irttcfuJetrini, B, Bt , Takow ; Playfair, 

1211. Srifria elnta, Tine. tar. decolorant. S. Capo ; Henry 

608. 
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.1212. Scltria sp. Bank rasing; Henry 47B. 

1213. Cara britrwta, Thunb* Tamani; Morse (Henry No. 

1.401) . Ape's HlII ; Henry 2000. 

1214. C(irt,v phacota. Sprung* Bankiusing ; Henry 540. 

1216. Cawz valid®, AW. Ban Vi n sing ; Henry 840. 

1210. C&rex ieecans Bee s. Tanasui; Morse (Henry No, 

1 . 402 ) . 

1217. Paspalam Thunbeiyii, Kuntk. Pescadores ; Tasbiro. 
I21B. Ptospufotfi sp. Takow ; Henry 73G, 1,104, 

1210. Pfltqwtftfflt sf. Takn^v ; Henry 1,08G, l f 0G2, 1,900, 

1220. Jsachie australis, Hi'* Takow ; Henry 1„07G. 

1221. h.'ichve Grijftihianu, JLftraro ? Ape'e Hill; Henry 

1,030, 

1222. Paniwm co&itmm, ICitntk* Ape's HiJJ; Playfair. S, 

Cape; Henry 270. 

1228. Pitnicuiii cnix-galii, L. Pescadores ; Ttishiro, Takow 1 ; 

Henry 1,796, Ape's Hill ; Playfair (wr. ari- 
stata). 

1224. pWtcuei Bam. S, Cape, Gankin sing; 

Henry 1,288, 1,570. 

1225. Fafiintim proamriberts, Aces, Takow ; Playfair, Henry 

1 , 020 . 

1228. Pajitcum antxdotaU, Betz, Takow ,■ Playfair, Henry 
1,103. 

1227. Panieum tmliaceum, L , Cultivated ; probably the 

ya-tlsbii t 5^3® ^ of tlie Gazetteer, 

1228. Opiismwius empotitue, Roan, ct Seh. Apa'e Hilt; 

Playfair. Ban Musing,, S. Cape; Henry 232, 

1,657. 

1220, Setaria virtdis, Bcfiiw. Ape's Hill; Play fair, Pea- 
c&dvraa; Pushing S. Cape, Takow; Henry 
969, 1,104. 

1230, Heiana. ghiic®, Beaitv, Tntow i Henry 1,109. 

1231.. Setarkt italic®, KitttfJi, Bankinsing* cultivated; 

Henry 571- The bunny-su } ®r 3R, of the Gazet¬ 
teer. 
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1282. iSpinifri; tquarromz, L. Pescadores ; Tashiro. Takow, 
sea-sand ; Playfair, Henry. 

1233. Cuix lachrtfjna, L. Bauktneiog, cultivated ; Henry 51. 

1234. Zta mays, L+ Cultivate cl. Maize, koowu in Formosa 

as/ou-nwA, >3t W-, 

1235. Zizania aquatic#, L, Cultivated at Takow ami 

An ping ; known as e7itae-;Wi.siwt, & ft ^ 

1236. sufiirfl, L. Many kinds of rice ate cultivated 
and the GaseUeer has a long discussion on the 
different varieties. Tile main division is ;-— 
ordinary rict, k£ng t fit or ffl ; find ghtlitttmt rice* 
no-nij 1? 3#t p or ihu-t'aOf ft ffi. Of ordinary rice, 
the chief division seems to be the kinds c/hVh, 

and -'F, The chten is so-culled accord¬ 
ing to the Gazetteer, because it was introduced 
into China (about 1,000 A. IX) from Cambodia, 
The general term for rice of all kinds is 
£«-&», 3k 

1237+ Letrsui htjwmtfra, fan. Takow; Henry 1,170. 

1238+ Pcrotia kuifQli(i f An. Takow Spit; Henry 1,043. 
1209, Zoysia pwigais, IF. Pescadores ; Tashiro. Takow ; 
Henry 1,708, 1 3 &0G, 

12-10, hftpwata aru)idinaem t Cyr, Takow ; Playfair. S. 

Cape; Henry 055+ Pescadores; Tashiro- 
Known as mao, # ; and nsed for thatch, 

1241, AHsCaijt/jfw J'P- nova f Takow ; Play fair+ 

1242. Mis&ifttfitts japonteax, Hack. Takow ; Henry. 

These tall grasses are colloqually known as 
Audit; perhaps this is the character If. 

1213, £ffiCe&flrrrnx c^rtiiannn, L. The sugar-cane, much 
cultivated in the south- The Gazetteer distin¬ 
guishes 8 kinds ; red cane, white caue, and 
bamboo-cane (chu-chc t 4^#Jt). 

1244, Eriattt/otafeutiffiatw, ......... Takow; Playfair. 

1245+ Spodiqpnffm sittricut, Trin. Takow; Playfair, 
Henry. 
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1240. Sfodiopogon olliquivalw, A7y,j. Tukcw ; Heary 
1,807* 

1247. PoMitia glabrata, Trin. Takow \ Playfair. 

1243. PagoitatJarvm taccharoideuw, Bsauv* Banbinsiug,. 

Takow; Henry 382, 762. Known as jri-tze- 
teao, i and naed as a diuretic. 

1243. ttotiboetlia exaltata, L. Takow ; Playfair, Henry 
1,1S7* 

1250. J/airtszz?^ gmnularia, S&. Tukow ; Playfair, Henry 

1,865. 

125L Hn*Tinart]ma fa^icuiata, Kwtih* Takow ; Playfair*. 
1252. JwAomujn an gusli folium, HaoktL Ape's Hl][ ; Henry 
1,056 

125S, Heteivpotfon hirtus, Fm* Takow ; Playfair, Henry. 

1254. Andropogon tchcentmthui, L. Takow ; Piny fair- 

1255. Andropogan T 'achellii, iVers, Tukow ; Playfair. 

1256. AndropQtfOn Xardw, L. Takow; Playfair, 

1257. Chr//3Qpnfjon acidtlattis, Trin. Takow ; Playfair 

Henry 1,034. 

1259. Sorghum vulgar*. Pern. Bern Rinsing, S. Capa, cul¬ 
tivated ; Henry 257, 807. Known as 

or kao-liaug, & i£. It may here be noted 
that Sorghum toBeharotom, which is cultivated 
in Kiaugsn for its seeds, and lias been introduced 
into the United States and France as a sugar- 
producing plant, is never utilized for Lina pur¬ 
pose in Chiu a , and Lha name for this species in 
America, ^Chinese sngar-eane,' + is somewhat 
misleading, 

1259. Antfiistiria. niliitta, Lilm. /, Banbiusing; Henry 

1,518. 

1260- Aplutla mutica, L. Takow ; 743, 1,114, 

1261. Sporobcbu etovgatus, H. Br< Ape's Hill; Henry 

1,030, 

1262. Sperobottft virginiti#*, Kunth * Takow; Pla^ftitf 

Henry 1,067. .' 
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1265. Cyiiorfoij Dactylon, Pert. Takow; Playfair* Henry 

Pescadores; Taaliiro* 

1264* Cfilar tx lat$ata t fiw. Takow ; Playfair, Henry 72 <3, 
1,020, 

IS 65. (hjTnncpog.au diyiiaitts, Btauv. Tnkow ; Playfair* 

1266. Eletisine fl^y/rtfaca , Pin . Pescadores; Taebiro. 

Ape’s Hill; Henry 755, 1,067* 

I2G7. Leptochtoa chitwws, A T ees. Takow \ Playfair, Henry 
IS 68* Arumlu Berv/ka Crisis, L . Takow ; Playfair* Known 
colloquially and mentioned in ibe Gazetteer aa 
lu-chu, St Vy> 

1S00, Ai-undo Boxbwykii, Kitnih* Pescadores ; Task ire* 
1270. Erayragtis orientalU, Trin . Takow; PI ay fair. 

1271* Lcphuthtrttm LeAnwwi, Nett .- Bankiusing ; Henry 
1,617. 

1272. Boa trivia lt9, L. f Takow ; Henry 1,GG5. 

1278, Hordtum vulgtu'c t £* Cultivated. 

1274. 1'rtticmn sat-iimm, Lam. Cultivated, 

127G, HaiJitiraa tuhhidts, IH-unro. 

1270. IfoHj&icsn aUffulata, Mu?t>o* 

1277. Bambued itrcbiflora, iUfiiPira- Tninstij, 

1275. Barnbitsa Oldham, ihmro. Tatoaui, 

1270 . PendJ'ocoiutmia fatijlui'us, Munrft* Bankinsin^; 

Henry 14, 1,700* 

£L—PiEflNB AMD PEEJj-ALLtta, 

3280. QlaeJi*ni<t dicfwtoma, WiLUL S* Cape, Banking] eg; 
Henry 647. 

1281. ^Alsopiiita formosana, Bafctr, Hummary of Ntw Ferns* 

Tamaui; Haneoek* 

1282. * Alsophila dentitufata, Baker, Journal of Bot, 2S85 t 

jp. 102. Tamaui ; Hancock. 

1280. Alsophila tomentosa, Ilk. Wilforl, 

1204* A&opfiUa tatebrosa, Ilk. S. Cape ; Henry 907* 

1285. ^Ahophila tubglanduluia, Haute* Oldham. 
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1285. Dieksoim Earorrute, Link, Tamsni; Morse (Henry 
No, 1,885)* 

1287* Trichomona pallUUtm, 131. Tamsui; Horse (Henry 
No, 1,408), 

1288, TiHchomanes iturbulaium, Bl , S, Cape; Henry 

i.m 

1280. XkwaUia eltgcmS} Sw- Bank in sing ; Henry 1,498, 

1290, Ravallia Gri$ithi&na, Hk. Occur a in Formosa. 

1291, Davaflia strigosa t $w. Trtinsui; Moras (Henry* Ko. 

1,441). Bank in slug ; Henry 1,492, 

1292, Dawlti& rhombnitlca, TFnii. Tninsui; Horse (Henry 

No. 1,441 A). This is & variety of the last,, 
according to Baker. 

1209- Davallia tenuifolia, Sic. Tamsui; Morse (Henry 
No, 1,434), Bnnkinsbg, S. Cape; Henry 40, 
606. 

1294. Davaltia 3a. £. Capo; Henry 1,240. 

1295* DavaUfa rejwnj, Desv. 3- Capo ; Heury 1,862. 

1296, Dmaftia dimeta, J * 3m. Tamani; Morse (Henry 

Noe* 1,414, 1,423). 

1297, J7flfctfyNZaffl] Dt>j. [Tams us j Morse (Henry 
No, 1,391), 

1298, Litidsaya tnstfolia, Sv>, Bank insing; Henry 1,497, 

i,m 

1299, .drifautiun AiJJuIcrfHw, Btitm. Ape's Hill; Playfair* 

Takow; Ban kinsing ; Henry. 

1300, Adtcmtim ctpillut-JunoiMt Uance. Ape’e Hill; 

Playfair, Henry* 

1301, AdLanttifii cait datum, L. Takow ; Playfair, Henry 

Eankiosing ; Henry* 

1802, dditmtum eapiUva-Yetientf L. Morse" (Henry No, 
1,409)* Takow ; Playfair, Henry* 

1308. Adiantim Jatpiiivluotj Sib, Banktnsing ; Henry 
1,488, 

1304,-Jift'anfum jiabellulatitm, L. T&msui; Morse (Henry 
■ No. 1,420). 
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1305. ChHkmthre mynvreneii }, T VaU. Ape's Sill; Henry 
1,033. 

1306* Ch&ilanthe* $»■, Ape's Hill; Playfair* 

1307, Dii i/c/iiKm aurflBankinsitig; Henry 71- 
1303. Oni/chium jnponieum, Kumt* Tacnstii; Morse 
(Hoary So* 1,435), Bankinaing* Tnkow ; 
Henry 530, 531, 1,037, 1,610. 

1303. Fttris cretica, L , Tamsui; Moreo (Henry No. 

1,423), 

1310* Pteris ensifomti, Bttrm, Taman i; Morse (Henry 
Kos, 1,413, 1,417)* Ape f a Hill; Play fair. 
1311, f j Pixris formotana, Baker, Journal of But* 1S&5, p. 
103 . Tamgni; Hancock. 

4312* Pterti Mmipinnata, L, Tamsui; Morse (Henry No* 
1,418). Baukinsing ; Henry 1,418 A. 

1013. Pleris £U&fr£a*m r fo } Betz. Tamsui; Morse (Henry 
No. 1,427)* Ape's Hill; Playfair, 

1314, Pteris imim t Thutnb* TamBoi ; Mor&e (Henry No* 
l f 438)* 

1316. Pteris itoorffitwta, Bory, Tamsui; Morse (Henry 
No. 1,413)* 

1316. Pteris Grevilleetna, HaK* Bankrasing; Henry 
1,495, 

1317* Pteris longifoliti, L. Bankinsing, Takow ; Henry. 
1318* Ceratepttris thaiictrattles, Broto$* Tftkow plain* S* 
Cape ; Henry 370, 1j034. 

1319. ‘-t'Lomaria ilattoockii, Balcer, Summary of New Ferns* 

Tamsui; Hancock* 

1320. *Lofnnria stenoptera, Baker , 5uj«wi&ry of Xciv Ferns, 

Tamsui; Hancock, 

1321. Loviana sp* 8, Cape ; Henry 255* 

1323, Blechnwn or tent ale, B , Tamsui; Morse (Henry So. 

1,600 a.). Bauktasing, 8* Cape, Takow plain ; 
Henry 5821, 500,* 2,039. 

1323* WQodtfardia oHsntalis, Sir, Tamsni; Morse, Takow; 
PJ ay fair, Henry. 
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2924. nidi**, L. Tamsrti; Morse (Henry No. 

1,360), Bautinaing ; Henry 1,490. 

1325. *AtpI&tivM ?wfopfitjUvm> Baker, SitiTviumj of Few 
Ferm, Xamsui mountains ; Hancock, 

1328, *A$ptenianft Hftncecifcti, Maxim. Tama tit mountains ; 

Hancock. 

1327. Asplenium fakatum, Lam . Ape's Hi]I; Henry 798. 

1329, Aspleni'ammucropliyll-um, Sw, 8, Capa ", Henry 1,255. 
1320. A&p&nium unilaterate, £*ni, BankEnsing, Ape’s 

Hill ; Henry 96, 97, 703. This ia all older 
name time A. i'iu. 

1330, ^Japfeizivira farmo$anUin i Baker, Summary of Few 

Fcme. Tiunsui; Hancock, 

1831. Atpletihiwi Itise> i pUvJoliu}n i Lam. £. Gripe; Henry 
1,240* 

2332. Atpleitfam ilavulUvideo, Ilk. Tamsni; Morse (Henry 
No. 1,421). Ape’s Hill; Henry. 

1333. Aspltnimn Lcmettim, Thwib, Taussui; Morse (Henry 

No. 1,877). 

1334. ^Aaplmiwn cklwophyUiiw, Baker, Journ . of Bot, 

l,SS5,p,l04. Tamsiii; Hancock. 

1985. Aupkiiium bantamettss, Baker. Bankinsiug.^Henry 
1,635. 

1388. .dspbmuui syfroiictnw, FnsL Bank in sing; 

41, 1,511. 

1337. Atplmatm ftponicuw, Thunb. Tamsni; Morse 
(Henry Nos. 1,411, 1,415). 

1339. .dsp^ztirrin f£cii£sn±Utfi, Fre$L Tamsni; Morse 
Ho. l f 397). Takow plain ; Henry 2,040. 

133&. sp. nova, B . Cape'a Henry 1,248. 

FEaced by Baker as species 61* of (Synopsis 
FUieum. 

Norn. Asptmitm cardfophyltwn, Baker, 
is wrongly recorded by Baker in Summary of 
Few Ferns as being from Formosa. It is only 
known from Hainan, 
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1340. Aapidium rttrfcztfotURi, Sw r Occurs in Formosa, 
1841, Aapidium ajiiabiie, $i, Bankin&iiig ■ H&nry 1.686. 

1342. ttoriiwi, Sit, Tamgui \ Morse (Haury No, 
1,425 A), Bankinging ; Henry 1.540. 

1343. A&putitom Hancoetm, Baker, .Summary of Note Term, 

Tftfflflui; Hancock. 

1344. Aspidium JSte. Tninsiii; Morse (Henry 

Nos. 1,416, l,m, 1 *437)- 

1345. w&rdwanoeeum., Elk. Takow ; Play fair, 
Henry 1,934. 

13 4 El. Asyiilmm sp w Tamani; Morse (Henry 1^,440), 

1347. Nephrodium deeurgiv* ytiinotutn, Baker, Tamaui; 

Morse (Henry Noa. 1,373, 1,8811, 

1348. Nephrodium jraciiascsj^ Hook. Tamsai.; Morse 

(Henry No. 1,893), 

1349. ^Ntphrodium iewtotUpee, Baker, Joitm. of Bat, 1888, 

p . 108. Tamsui; Hancock, 

1350. Nephrodivm iiitei-mdittm, Baker. Tamsui; Morse 

(Henry No. 1,426), 

1351. hephr odium wtigermh, Baker. Tamani; Merge Henry 

No, 1,885, pro parte), S. Cape ; Henry 680. 

1352. 2?eiifyodivw tophoroides, Besv. B. Capo, Banksnaing ; 

' Henry 1,221, 1,509- 

1353. Nephrodium Tootle, Desv. Tamsui ; Morse (Heuiy 

Nos. 1,373, 1,439, 1,413). B, Capa; Henry 
1,221, 1,260. 

kS54. ?Jepkrtiditim aubtriphyiuiH, Baker. Banki using; 

Henry 193. 

1355. ifephrodiuTfi decitrrena, Baker. S+ Cape, Bank in - 

sing; Henry 104. 

1356. Nephrodiwii ticutanum, Baker. Bank ins in g ; Henry 

192. 

1357. Nfphrodumt truaeatutt i, Brest. Tnltcw, Ban kins in g ; 

Henry 740. 

1366. iYep/trorfiuJtt pofymorpfrum, 

Henry 1,615. 

Vol, siiYi Oup.-’H 


Baker. Bankinsing; 
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1059, Nephrali]ns cnrdifolia, Pre&L Tninsni; Morso (Henry 
No. 1,424). Ape's Hill, Btmkfnaiag; Henry 
1,154 a, 1,038. 

13G0. Nrpholepit euHtUata, SrMtt Apo’s Hill:; Henry 

1 , 161 . 

1301. Nsphralepia acuta, Prttl, Tams a l ; Morse. Lambay 
Isle, Takow Plain, Bankinsing; Henry 1,010, 
1,040, 2,021. Baker now can not draw any 
line between these two species. 

1362. PolypaUitm disigns, Don* Ocenrs in Formosa. 

I860, * Poly podium Oldhami, Poker. OMhnnn. 

1964. PdjfpcMrtm umphylfam, T Vail. S, Cape ; Henry 

1 , 268 . 

1365. PohjpoiliuTn Presl. Takow; Playfair, 

Henry. 

10C6. Poltipodium am^cmm, W all. Tam a qt; Morse (Henry 
i No. 1,409). 

3307. ^PatrjpoditiTTi cgwiuepe, Haber, Pwiiman/ of Fete 
Ferns. 

13G8. $ Pr*lrjpt\dium /fliTOflefljittm, linker, Jonrtt, of Bat. 

1835, p. 105, Tnmsiii ; Hancock. 

1309. Polgpoditm adnascem, Sm, Ape's Hill, BankEnfibg ; 

Henry 747 t 1,532. To this species, vor. tarui#, 
belong Tatnsni; Morse (Henry No. 1,432), and 
S„ Cape ; Henry 504, 1,247. 

1370. Poly podium Lingua* L. Tfunent; Morse (Henry, 

No. 1,429, 1,491). 

1371. ® Polypodium piibjdactijlon, Hanoe.. Tamsui; Han. 

cock. Morse (Henry Na. 1,090). 

1872. * Potypadhtm- ynacrosprum, Baker, Joum* of Bob 
1835 , p. XOG. Tamsui ; Hancock. 

1979. PohfpiiditiW. linen re, TlmvJj. Tam sot; Morse (Honry 
No. 1,400). 

1974. ^Fotypodv.irn Ptarfairi , Baktr, Sufnmary of Neat 
Ferns. Ape’s Hill; Playfair, Henry. 
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1376, Lycnpofiium eariJinfUfttj Dem. Recorded as occur* 
ring in Formosa by Baber, Handbook of the 
Fern* Allies* p* 17, 

1376. Sdogineiia atroviritlis, Spring. Recorded by Baker 

for Formcsa, fee. ait. p. 77. 

1377. Sdar) ttielta bpU/phyila t Baker. Taman i; Old bam. 

1378. Pdypodium siuuoeum, Wall. Recorded by Hancc 

from Formosa. 

1373. Pati/pvtiiwu sttptrji(dale } Bb Ban kin sing; Henry 

1,489* 

1380. ^Polypodium Sttersi* Horringt. Jour. Lin. Soc. 

XYI. BP. Hr* Steere. 

1381. Polifporfiutn Unearif'diitM, Ilk, Oldham, 

1332. Pob/pndiim inaidti h Lcem. S* Cape ; Henry 1,350 
(pro parte). 

1383, Pohjpodium /tagLatnn), Tfainb, Taman E; Iforae 
(Henry No* 1,410). 

1301. Palgporiittm pfcropun, JJlume. Occurs in Formosa. 
1305. Poly podium Dipterit, Hi. Tates a i; flim&oct, Morse 
(Henry No. 1,444). 

130G. Polypodiwn tri/idum, Doit. S. Cape; Henry 
1,241. 

1387. Ptih/porfiutn Phiftiuxtodts, L. Tameui; Morao (Henry 
No* 1,430). S, Cape, Latnbay late; Henry 
912, 1,133, 1,213. 

1300. * Palypodium fJonAOekii, Baker, Jour, of Hot. 1SS&, ji' 
106. Tamsui; Hancock. 

1383. Poly podium lumorioules, Ks:t. 

1300. Pottjpodium ^mq^ueiNJUni, Blum?. These two speci pm 
are recorded from Formosa in the Synopsis 
Fih'ciiii), 

1391, /Wyjioriutm ItymtanHin, Safiot*. S. Cape ; Henry 60S. 

1392. Poly podium &mjugatwn, fjam. Bank Inn Eng ; Henry 

1,408. 

Note 1 Polypodiitm. dfjrteiyiAnfli h Baker, is 
recorded by Baker from Formosa, collected by 


Sifcv'. 
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B, C- Henry, It was evidently collected in 
HftiDitu, and cot in Formosa. 

1393. Oymnopramm Wrightii, Hk , TaingqE ; filer 9 a (Henry 
No. 1*438), Baukinemg ; Henry 31* 1,428 i. 
1334* GyTnnQgratnme Bahr, Taman E; Qtdham* 

Horse, Takow ; PJiiytuir, Henry. Beak in si eg ; 
Henry* 

1395* Gymnogrcmm jtmn&M, Dea?* Recorded from For¬ 
mosa, 

1396. jVferHjfiuu! simplex, hh Recorded from Formosa* 
1397* ^ItwwivMi triphjUum, Su 7, Baokiuaing ; Henry 1*561, 
1393* Anlrophrjiim plantagitMUm, Kuxtlf. Ape’s Hdl; 
Ftaytair* Henry* 

1399* ytitwipr iltnujat^ Sic. 8. Cape; Henry 664. 

1400. Drymogtotetirin rnrjiocwwtp £lk. Taman i ; Horse (Henry 
No, 1*406). The variety obovmtim, Harringt. 
Jour. Lin. Ssc, XV. 33, was found in Formosa 
by Hr. Steere. 

1401* HemionitU eorditfa, Roxb. Bankidsing; Henry 

1 . 001 . 

1402* Hemionitis GritfltMl, Hk.f* ft I * Wilford. 

1403* Acrostichwfi lutifalium, 3 k . B. Cape; Henry 1*300 
(pro parte). 

1404- AeroitfahttTn appendicHkitum, Wffld. Ban kins Eng ; 

Henry 81. 

1405. ACTQitkhutn fiqrlandii, Hk, Occur* in Formosa. 

1406. Acroitich urn virtnt, tfnff. Occurs in Formosa, 

1407- Aorostiohwn bicusps t Occurs in Formosa. 

1400* Awoitichwn aunsztfli, L. Occurs in Formosa. 

1403- Qsmundu j-avamtoa f HI. Tamsui; Horse (Henry No, 
1*431). 

1410. Lyypdiwa ac widens, $w* Xameui; Horse (Heniy 
No. 1*419). 

1411* Lyyadittm Japonic if j?i, $;v. Terns ui; Horse Taken? ; 

Playfair, Henry. Bankinsing* 8, Capo ; Henry 

367. 
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1412* Angiopttrit evasta, Hoffim. Bnakin4iog; Ueui'y 
1,400. 

1413 + Ophltglos^m. twhilum, L. S. Cape ; Henry 1,848* 

1414, LtjCQfMftium CfTHmua, L. Tsmaui; Morse {Heury 

Koa. 1,884, lji£14). Banks using, 6. Capo J 
Henry 585, 1,550. 

1415. LtftoptutimaJUifoFHie, HqxIk S. Capo ; Henry 595. 
141C, Lympodium tariwtnifi, ifsj’. S. Capo ; Henry 05 (J. 

1417. Ly&ipmliutn squwoatup, Forat. S. Cape \ Heury 

1,242. 

1418 . Sdagtndla caukaesm, Sprang* Ape’s Hf]l; Heury 

707. 

1410. &elaffinfiltainv>l&!n8> Sprr/ig. Tsinani; Morse. 

Ape’s Hill: Playfair* Henry 1*090* This 
is tlie Gft’itaii-jm, & a, Gkioese medicine* 
Specimens no labelled iu ibe Pharmaceutical 
Museum, London, from Hankow and from a 
Chinese drugs!) op iu Singapore arc this species. 

1420. fitlagincll'i eatialictilutit, Baker. Tarusui j Morse 

(Henry TSo. 149), Baukinsmg, S, Capa ; Henry 
27, 69G, GQ1. 

1421. SelagintUn flwno&a, Baker. Ape's Hi!! ; Piny fair 

Banhiusiug ; Henry 01, 1,500. 

1422. & lag hb'U&jhi h rU uh. ita , Sprang. S, Cape, Ape's Hi El; 

Henry 010 , 1 , 095 . 

1423. SdagintUx vurngulictt, J'inpr. Takow ; Henry 1,903. 

1424. Sditgixelbt jvtmiflwa f iV.iT, Ape’s HUE ; Heury 

1,017. 

1425. SefagvieUa tp, S , Capo ; Henry COS. 

1420. Psilutum triquetrum, &w. Ape’s Hill; Playfair, Heury 
fi. Cape, BankmsLug; Heury 1,282. 

1427. Narvika yivttlrifuiiaU*, L , Coinniuu in stagnant 
water. 

1423, Jiqttiwtuw tleliF, Boxh. Takow; Playfair, Henry 
Referred to in the GitzaUeer ns /fc M nr 
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Ilf.— 0EA WEEDS, 

fcfonBO sant from Tamsoi the following 

Henry Ho. 1762. Hfukria pmtotdes, J. 

Arg. 

Hoary No, 1763. Gdidium Amansii, 
Lam. These two species are exported from 
Tata sol, 

Hoary No, 1988. Pcn-pkyra. 

Henry No, 1936, 1*937. Gastcromorpha 
inte&tinalis, Link* 

Henry No* 1935. Pfajcoserts Hmn t Ktzg* 
Hlayfuir col [acted, on tlio Tflkow beach, 
TurHtt(ti'in vulgaris J. A rg. and Sarflftsjfujjj 
mIgwr&t L. 










